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MEET  THE  YAK 


The  Detooit  Free  Press  likes 
to  yak,  especially  with  young 
readers. 

fc.  Thaf  s  why,  every  Tuesday, 

young  readers  know  they 
have  a  mini-newspaper, 
YAK!,  just  for  them  with 
:  -A  stories,  games,  jokes  and  lots 
of  interaction.  It’s  a  place 
^  where  they  can  “yak”  \rith 
other  kids. 

Plus,  there  are  special  “yak 


facts”  daily  in  large  type  through  the 
Free  Press  and  a  Yak’s  Corner 
daily  with  items  of  interest  to 
young  readers. 

To  help  spread  the  news, 
the  Free  Press  mascot,  the 
Yak,  visits  schools,  libraries 
and  other  places  young  ^ 

readers  go. 

For  young  readers,  it  •n- ' 

means  they’ll  keep  on  reading, 
writing  and  yakking. 
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Editor  ^  Publisher 
Newspaper  Desktop  Publishing 
Special  Pullout  Section 
April  8, 1995 


EditDr(?Publisher 

11  West  19lh  Street,  New  >fark,  NY  10011-4234 


NEUISPRPER  DESKTOP  PUBLISHING 


POWER 

FOR YOUR 

DESKTOPPUBLISHING 

ADVERHSING 


LOOKING  FOR  ANSWERS  TO  DTP  ISSUES 
Newspapers  are  looking  for  information  on: 
the  training  and  organizational  issues  that  DTP 
present:  how  DTP  can  be  integrated  with  their  new 
on-line  services  and  products;  platform  inter¬ 
operability;  and,  of  course,  the  working  experience 
newspapers  have  had  with  different  DTP  hardware 
and  software.  E&P  readers  will  be  looking  at  this 
new  special  section  devoted  to  desktop  publishing 
with  great  interest. 

E6?P  CAN  PUT  MORE  POWER 
IN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  SALES  DRIVE 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  helping  newspapers 
understand  changing  technology  and  embrace 
innovations  for  more  than  100  years.  With  a  readership 
of  more  than  83,000,  E&P  is  considered  the  “bible”  of 
the  industry.  E&P  reaches  92%  of  all  newspaper 
Production  Executives',  90%  of  newspaper  Editors^ 
98%  of  Publishers/General  Managers  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  dailies^.  And  as  the  industry  prepares  for  the 
next  century,  our  readers  rely  on  E&P  news,  features 
and  advertising  to  help  guide  the  way. 

No  other  publication  can  help  you  reach  more  of  the 
right  people  for  this  market.  No  broad-based  comput¬ 
er  publication  has  the  penetration  of  E&P.  No  electron¬ 
ic  publication  targets  all  the  decision-makers  you  need 
to  reach  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Don’t  miss  ttiis  opportunity.  Call  your  local  Editor 
&  Publisher  representative  or  contact  Advertising 
Director  Steve  townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 

INTRODUCTORY  AD  SPECIAL 
To  kick  off  this  new  DTP  section  we’ve  created  a 
special  package:  Place  your  advertising  in  three 
issues  and  the  third  ad  is  1/2  PRICE!  Your  ads  will 
appear  in  the  special  Newspaper  DTP  section  on 
April  8,  the  NEXPO  ’95  Planning  Issue  on  May  27; 
and  your  third  ad  in  the  NEXPO  ’95  Convention 
issue  on  June  24  will  be  at  1/2  your  normal  rate! 
The  annual  NEXPO  Technical  Exposition  and 
Conference  is  the  lamest  newspaper  equipment 
trade  show  in  the  U.S.  lake  advantage  of  these  high 
interest  issues;  make  your  space  reservations  today! 

SALES  OFFICES 

New  York . . . . 212-675-4380 

Chicaoo . 312-641-0041 

New  Orleans . 504-386-9673 

Los  Angeles . 310-373-3731 

San  Francisco. . 415-421-7950 

CLOSING  DEADLINES 

Space . March  24 

Copy . March  28 

'  1990  E&P  Survey  of  Newspaper  Production  Executives 
^  Study  by  Hollander  Cohen  &  McBride,  at  the  ASNE  Conference  1993 
^  E&P  Computer  Analysis 


V:8.5" 
H:  II" 


AO* 
Cols:  1 


$12  pt 
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“Including  our  initial  contacts,  ^  ( 
I  would  have  to  search  my 
memory  long  and  hard  to  find  any 
company  that  has  been  as  easy  I 
to  work  with  and  provided  the 
customer  service  that  we  have  | 
received  from  CoverSTORY.  When  our 
courier  failed  to  deliver  materials  on 
schedule,  the  CoverSTORY  staff  went 
beyond  that  extra  mUe  we  talk  about  to 
make  sure  our  deadline  was  met. 
Everyone  wUI  tell  you  how  much  they 
want  your  business.  CoverSTORY  has 
proven  it  with  every  issue.” 


Les  Hill,  Publisher 

The  Daily  Independent,  Ridgecrest,  Califorma 


CoverSTORY  is  carried  by  more  neirsphpers  than  any  other  eni^rtainm^itpqckage 
in  the  industry.  We  offer  the  look,  the  content,  the  fresh  origindt'reporting  and,  4 
as  Les  Hill  points  out,  the  service  to  do  the  job  in  your  market.  For  more  J 

information,  send  to:  CoverSTORY 

3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Suite  115,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018. 
Fax:  (708)  299-9509.  Or  call:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1  (800)  21ST0RY. 


Newspaper  Phone  Number 

Address 

Citvl  State! Zip 

CmerSTORY 

The  Best  Performer  in  the  Entertainment  Business 

CAUNDAR  OF  EVINTS 

MARCH 

APftM 

MAT 

■  M  f  W  f  f  > 

12  3  4 

5  6  7  8  9  1011 

12  13  14  15  16  1718 

10  20  21  22  23  2425 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

•  M  T  W  T  PS 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

9  10  n  12  13  1415 

16  17  18  19  20  2122 
2H>24  25  26  27  28  29 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

7  8  9  10  11  1213 

14  15  16  17  18  1920 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 

MARCH 

1  -4  —  National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Imaging 
Conference,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

4“8  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Tucson  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  Resort,  Tucson 

5>8  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Cooperative  Marketing 
and  Research  Conferences,  Hilton  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlan¬ 
do 

4“  10  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

8>1  1  —  National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

•  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  Government  Affairs  Confer¬ 
ence,  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

1 R- 1 4  —  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wyndham  Hamilton  Hotel,  Itasca,  Ill. 

1  R>  1 4  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper 
Operations  Trade  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Houston 
RS^RS  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Meeting,  Don  CeSar 
Resort,  St.  Petersburg 

RS>30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  "4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
31-4/R  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference/Northwest  Print¬ 
ing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

R>4  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Prepress  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

4"T  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

7“3  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

R3>R6  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

R4-R6  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

MAY 

S"8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

1 4“  16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

R6>R9  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

RS>3 1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ), 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/R  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-6/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

Vol.  128,  No.  8,  February  25,  1995,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  2/22/95 

2/15/95 

2/22/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

56.125 

56.375 

52.25 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

7.00 

7.125 

11.25 

American  Publishing  Ck).  (NDQ)  # 

11.00 

11.50 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

85.00 

84.625 

68.30 

(Dentral  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.875 

25.375 

28.375 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

35.25 

34.25 

39.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

52.875 

53.50 

55.25 

Harte-Hanks  (Domm.  (NY) 

19.25 

19.875 

20.00 

Knight-Ridderinc.  (NY) 

52.875 

51.125 

56.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.875 

35.375 

35.875 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.125 

22.75 

23.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.125 

29.50 

26.125 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

29.25 

29.75 

32.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

21.625 

21.625 

27.625 

Park  ([Communications  Inc.  (NDQ) 

28.75 

28.6875 

19.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ** 

32.125 

32.00 

27.1875 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

29.25 

29.625 

28.875 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ### 

19.125 

18.50 

24.125 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

55.125 

55.25 

56.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

246.25 

245.50 

252.00 

*  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividend 
payable  1/3/95 

*  Initial  public  offering  as  of  S/5/94  at  $13 
**  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

Adjusted  for  dsitribution  of  Cox  Communications  Shares  on  2/1/95  (approx.) 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

2/22/95 

2/15/95 

2/22/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.875 

11.75 

14.125 

News  CCorp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

17.50 

16.75 

19.708 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.62 

5.77 

7.05 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

15.50 

17.375 

19.25 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

41.4375 

40.1875 

45.625 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

13.25 

13.625 

17.375 

Thomson  CCorp.  (a) 

16.875 

16.75 

16.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Cbrp.  (a) 

12.7i^  13.50 

15.625 

TorStar  CCorp.  (a) 

20.375^ 

20.50 

25.50 

(a)  Q'jotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18, 1994 

Prepared  for  EfifP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


About  Awards 


Sci*iic*  lowrnalism  award.  Karl  Leif  Bates  of  the  Ann 

Arbor  (Mich.)  News  has  been  given  a  1994  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science-Westinghouse  Sci¬ 
ence  Journalism  Award.  David  Brooks  of  the  Nashua  (N.H.) 
Telegraph  received  an  honorable  mention.  The  awards  are 
presented  to  newspaper,  magazine,  television  and  radio  jour¬ 
nalists  for  excellence  in  science  writing. 

In  1995,  the  AAAS  awards  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
Whitaker  Foundation,  which  supports  research  and  training 
in  biomedical  engineering. 
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Kids  relate  to  reflCt.  When  it’s  in  your  paper,  kids  are  too.  reflCt  is  the  new  weekly  magazine  that 
gives  kids  12  to  15  a  voice  of  their  own,  encouraging  their  involvement  through  letters,  fax,  phone  or 
e-mail.  A  perfect  way  to  boost  circulation.  What  could  be  more 
perfect  for  a  publisher?  You  not  only  help  the  crusade  for  literacy 
in  your  community;  by  involving  new  readers  when  they’re 
young,  you  also  create  loyal  readers  for  a  lifetime. 

from  tlw  pulHIsliers  of  Porado 


Call  Fred  Johnson  at  Parade  Publications,  212-450-7121,  to  learn  about  our  revenue  sharing  plan  and  other  advantages  of  react 


Editor(^Publisher 


CONTENTS 


NEWS 

9  Journalistic 

Feuding  —  Part  II 

Veteran  baseball  writer  Joe  Durso  is 
undone  by  New  York  colleagues  who 
trash  his  hall  of  fame  qualifications 
and  turn  the  vote  against  him.  But  a 
New  York  Post  columnist  jumps  to  his 
defense. 

1  1  Journalist' 

Turned'Minister 
Rips  The  Media 

Norman  Runnion  goes  from  wire  ser¬ 
vice  reporter  to  small-town  Vermont 
editor  to  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church. 

1 2  Resignations 
Abound 

Editor  Geneva  Overholser  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  David  Westphal  bid  farewell 
to  the  Des  Moines  Register,  and  Martin 
Gottlieb  resigns  as  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

13  In  Defense  Of 
The  Pulitzers 

Pulitzer  Prize  board  member  and  two- 
time  winner  James  Risser  says  the  com¬ 
petition  is  controversial,  but  the 
awarding  process  is  pure  and  pressure- 


14  A  Tale  Of 

Imprisonment 
And  Torture 

A  columnist  for  a  newspaper  in  Zaire  is 
granted  asylum  in  the  United  States. 


20  Newspeople  in  the  News 
22  Legal 

24  Advertising/Promotion 


26  News  Tech 


28  Syndicates/News  Services 


35  Classified 


DEPARTMENTS 


2  About  Awards 


1 0  Street  News  ^  Calendar 

May  Fold 

The  New  York  City  paper  with  the  ^  Stock  Tables 

unique  mission  of  empowering  the 

homeless  is  expected  to  shut  down  this  6  Editorials 

month. 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


SECTIONS 


7  Newspaperdom 


23  Book  Reviews 

1  8  Media  History  —  Recalling  the 

Iwo  Jima  press  club  44  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Page  12  Overholser’ s  era  over 


VARIATIONS 

To  listen  and  respond  to  VARIATIONS 
ads  with  a  Q  symbol,  call 

976-7587 

OUTSIDE  OF  (617)  and  (508)  AREA  CODES,  DIAL 

1-900-37(l-2105 

Page  24  Too  racy  for  Nynex? 
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ARE  YOU 
TORMENTING 
YOUR  , 
READERS? 


ncMUCR3r%< 

If  you're  not  running  DILBERT  in  your  comics,  you're  frustrating  your  readers,  forcing  them  to 
find  the  funniest  comic  in  decades  somewhere  else.  DILBERT  is  the  most  photocopied,  pinned- 
up,  downloaded,  faxed,  e-mailed  and  snail-mailed  comic  strip  in  America: 


THIS  CARTOON  SEEAS  TO 
DE  SAYING  that 
rAANAGEHENT  DECISIONS 
ARE  A  JDKE . 


CARTOONS  ARE  NOT 
ALLOCJED  ON  CUBICLES. 
IT  HURTS  nORALE.  I 
DON'T  LJANT  TO  5EE 
THIS  CJHEN  I  RETURN 


I'VE  NOTICED  A  REAL 
inPROVEnENT  IN  ^\ORALE 
SINCE  YOU  RErVOVED 

the  cartoon 


"In  the  immortal  words  of  DOGBERT, 
'Believe  the  hype.'  If  it  weren't  for  Scott 
Adorns,  we  might  oil  be  in  danger  of 


"We  just  freshened  up  our  comics  page,  and  of 
all  the  comics  we  looked  at,  DILBERT  was  our 
#1  choice.  It's  the  freshest,  the  funniest  and 


forgetting  the  underlying  absurdities  of  20th  the  most  different  point  of  view." 


Century  America.  DILBERT  is  the  funniest 
comic  strip  I've  ever  seen." 

Owen  Youngman, 

Managing  Editor/Features 
Chicago  Tribune 


Steve  Sonsky, 

Executive  Features  Editor, 
The  Miami  Herald 


"I  like  DILBERT.  There's  a  lot  of  stuff  in 
there  that  applies  to  anyone  who  has  ta  work 
in  this  crazy  warld.  Of  the  new  comics  we've 
added,  it's  the  real  hit." 

Jane  Amari, 

Managing  Editor, 

Design  and  Features, 

The  Kansas  City  Star 


SUFFERING 


Sample  DILBERT  for  your  comiG  page  and  let  your  readers  decide. 
Coll  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at  800-221-4816. 


™  UNITED  FEATURE 
ill  SYNDICATE 


A  DIVISION  OF  UNITED  MEDIA  A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  COMPANY 


James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  AdvertisinglResearch 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Production 


Editor(S’Publisher 

®The  Fourth  Estate 


Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Member 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member, 

Newspaper  Association 
of  America 


ABP 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  ]une  29,  1901; 
Advertising,  Jan  22,  1925. 


Better  photography 

WHILE  MANY  NEWSPAPER  executives  have  been  focusing  their  attention  on 
the  impact  of  electronics  and  the  future  of  interactive  newspapers,  they  have  not 
been  neglecting  their  primary  function  of  improving  the  techniques  of  putting 
ink  on  paper.  The  photo  department  is  just  one  area  (highlighted  in  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  in  this  issue)  that  is  undergoing  a  quiet  transformation  in  equipment. 

To  anyone  who  remembers  the  Speed  Graphic,  which  was  the  workhorse  of 
press  photography  decades  ago,  the  progress  in  film  and  cameras  since  that  time 
is  nothing  less  than  spectacular.  Just  a  year  ago,  during  the  annual  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  the  Associated  Press  demon¬ 
strated  its  new,  almost-instantaneous  digital  camera,  which  it  had  developed  with 
Kodak.  It  is  reported  in  this  issue  that  Southam’s  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  in  Vancouver 
has  ordered  20  of  them  and  will  be  the  first  newspaper  in  North  America  to  con¬ 
vert  to  digital  photography,  phasing  out  wet  darkrooms,  film  and  chemicals. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  press  photography,  this  issue  will  be  of 
enormous  value  to  you. 

News  of  baseball 

A  LOT  HAS  been  written  about  the  effect  the  baseball  strike  has  been  having 
on  the  fans,  but  we  wonder  if  the  moguls  of  baseball,  on  both  the  players’  and 
management’s  sides,  know  how  serious  that  effect  probably  is. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  last  week,  from  the  managing  editor  of  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Pennsylvania,  said:  “We  noticed  absolutely  no  effect  on  our  circulation 
from  the  baseball  strike.”  In  other  words,  readers  bought  the  paper  for  reasons 
other  than  baseball  coverage  and  therefore  haven’t  missed  it.  When  and  if  the 
baseball  season  resumes,  will  readers  be  interested  in  buying  the  paper  because 
of  coverage,  or  can  the  newspaper  save  a  lot  of  space  by  not  giving  the  game  the 
full  treatment  it  used  to  give? 

The  “national  pastime”  may  no  longer  be  that.  If  those  who  used  to  be  called 
“fans”  are  now  showing  complete  disinterest,  the  moguls  may  have  cut  their  own 
throats. 

Anti-litter  laws 

RULING  IN  A  suit  brought  by  a  resident  who  didn’t  want  newspapers  left  on  his 
driveway  during  a  sampling  campaign,  a  municipal  judge  in  Sparks,  Nev.,  applied 
the  municipal  code  that  makes  it  unlawful  to  “deposit,  or  cause  to  be  deposited, 
any  garbage,  rubbish  or  waste”  within  the  city  limits  and  fined  the  local  newspa¬ 
per,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  story. 

If  this  ruling  is  permitted  to  stand  and  becomes  a  precedent,  it  could  be  the 
end  of  the  time-honored  practice  of  sampling.  Many  localities  have  anti-litter 
laws.  They  were  not  aimed  against  newspapers  but  at  “garbage,  rubbish  or  waste.” 
To  declare  that  newspapers  fit  that  description  is  obscene. 

We  have  found  that  most  circulation  departments  will  delete  a  name  from  a 
sampling  list  when  specifically  requested  to  do  so  by  a  homeowner.  Then  there  is 
no  argument. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Editor  defends  his 
photographer’s  actions 


I  WAS  MORE  than  a  bit  surprised  to 
read  the  letter  from  Craig  McGinnes, 
of  Queenstown,  Md.  (E&P,  Jan.  21), 
regarding  the  incident  in  which  one  of 
our  photographers  was  attested  at  the 
scene  of  a  drowning. 

Mr.  McGinnes  said  the  actions  of 
the  photographer  “sickened”  him,  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  photograph- 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  E&P  was 

successful  in  urging  the  War  De¬ 
partment  to  award  the  Purple  Heart 
to  11  war  correspondents  who  had 
been  killed  while  serving  with  the 
Army  —  some  of  them  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  Department  told  E&P  it 
would  “expedite  any  future  awards.” 
The  Navy  Department  recently 
took  the  same  action  at  E&P's  re¬ 
quest. 

The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors’  three-man  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  reached 
Turkey  and  was  waiting  permission 
to  enter  Russia  on  its  round-the- 
world  trip.  They  just  missed  Roose¬ 
velt,  Stalin  and  Churchill  who  were 
leaving  for  home  after  their  meeting 
in  Yalta. 

Drew  Pearson  sued  Westbrook 
Pegler  for  libel.  The  complaint  said 
Pegler  had  referred  to  Pearson  as  “a 
miscalled  news  broadcaster  special¬ 
izing  in  falsehood  and  smearing 
people  with  political  and  personal 
motivation,  broadcasting  motivated 
lies  for  smearing  purposes,  charging 
that  the  plaintiff.  Drew  Pearson, 
was  malicious  and  unreliable  as  a 
news  reporter.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  24,  1945 


er  had  “behaved  without  justification. 
Nobody  has  a  right  or  need  to  see  the 
bloated  remains  of  a  drowning  victim, 
and  no  family  should  be  forced  to  cope 
with  this  senseless  invasion.” 

The  incident  involving  our  photog¬ 
rapher  was  not  about  taste.  It  was 
about  access,  and  the  lawful  right  of 
the  press  to  be  at  accident  scenes  as 
long  as  we  don’t  interfere  with  rescue 
workers. 

The  question  of  whether  a  picture  is 
tasteful,  or  potentially  offensive  or  in¬ 
trusive,  is  best  left  up  to  journalists 
themselves  —  not  someone  wearing  a 
badge. 

In  dismissing  the  case  against  our 
photographer.  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Charles  B.  Pfister  ruled  that  news  pho¬ 
tographers  have  a  statutory  right  to  be 
at  emergency  scenes,  and  that  authori¬ 
ties  should  not  bar  access. 

He  said  his  ruling  would  have  been 
different  if  the  photographer  had  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  attempt  to  rescue  the 
victim,  but  he  did  not. 

We  were  heartened  by  the  judge’s 
ruling,  and  we  emphasize  again,  as  we 
have  over  and  again,  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  getting  into  anyone’s  way 
for  the  sake  of  a  picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have,  and 
will  continue,  to  exercise  our  right  to 
access. 

In  his  ruling,  Pfister  said  that  “a  tri¬ 
al  itself  may  have  a  chilling  effect”  on  a 
photographer’s  future  willingness  to  as¬ 
sert  his  rights. 

I  would  expect  this  type  of  reaction 
from  people  outside  the  profession, 
who  happen  to  see  us  as  insensitive 
ghouls  determined  to  do  anything  to 
sell  newspapers.  But  I  am  shocked  that 
someone  who  identifies  himself  as  a 
journalist  and  editor  would  take  the 
stand  that  the  press  should  not  exer¬ 
cise  its  lawful  right  to  practice  its  pro¬ 
fession. 

Richard  Beene 

Beene  is  executive  editor  of  the  BakerS' 
field  Californian. 


Reader  takes 
issue  with 
Writer’s  Workshop 

JACK  HART,  IN  his  Writer’s  Workshop 
(E&P,  Feb.  11),  suggested  that  reporters 
emulate  the  techniques  of  Hollywood 
thrillers,  such  as  foreshadowing  and 
teasing,  to  better  “suck  readers  into”  the 
news. 

To  demonstrate  the  technique,  Mr. 
Hart  cites  an  uninspired  lead  describing 
a  man  entering  a  dental  clinic  and  plac¬ 
ing  a  leather  bag  on  the  receptionist’s 
counter. 

So  what?  asks  Hart. 

Here  is  his  “improved”  rewrite:  “The 
man  with  the  leather  bag  walked  hur¬ 
riedly  around  the  corner  at  Northwest 
22nd  and  Broadway.  He  pushed 
through  the  clinic  door  and  stepped 
into  the  waiting  room.  The  door  closed 
slowly  behind  him.  It  was  3:22  p.m.  on 
Oct.  12.” 

Any  story  begun  so  melodramatically 
portends  dire  doings,  yet  this  lead  has  a 
detached  aspect  to  it  that  suggests  the 
reporter  was  not  on  hand  to  witness  the 
action  unfold.  How  then,  the  readers 
wonders,  does  the  writer  justify  such 
obviously  extrapolated  details  — 
“walked  hurriedly,”  “pushed  through  the 
. . .  door”? 

How  does  he  or  she  know  the  man 
“stepped”  into  the  waiting  room,  which 
implies  he  stopped  upon  entering  the 
door,  then  proceeded?  And  how  did  the 
reporter  fix  the  precise  time  of  arrival, 
as  opposed  to  the  precise  time  of  what¬ 
ever  action  ensued  that  made  this  en¬ 
counter  newsworthy? 

“Details”  of  this  kind  don’t  add  gen¬ 
uine  suspense  to  a  story.  They  reveal  a 
writer  more  interested  in  his  or  her 
technique  than  either  the  events  in 
question  or  the  audience.  Their  tone  is 
false,  and  their  contrivance  erodes  the 
trust  of  readers. 

Good  reporting  is  built  on  savvy  ob¬ 
servation  and  a  keen  ear  for  the  sound 
of  the  real  world. 

A  reporter  wishing  to  hone  his  or  her 
craft  would  do  better  reading  the  great 
reporters  of  the  past,  and  skip  going  to 
the  movies. 

Timothy  Cahill 

Cahill  works  in  the  New  York  bureau 
of  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  unofficial  pub' 
lication  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  in  the 
European  command. 
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Journalistic 
Feuding  —  Part  II 


Veteran  baseball  writer  is  undone  by  New  York  colleagues 
who  trash  his  qualifications  for  hall  of  fame  and  turn  vote 
against  him;  New  York  Post  columnist  comes  to  his  defense 


Last  week  E&P  reported  that  New 
York-area  sports  columnists  had  ex¬ 
changed  barbs  over  coverage  of  Seton 
Hall  University’s  original  decision  to  of¬ 
fer  a  basketball  scholarship  to  an  ac¬ 
cused  sex  offender.  Hurling  the  first 
barb  was  New  York  Post  columnist  Phil 
Mushnick. 

The  article  below  reports  that  another 
Post  sports  columnist,  Wallace  Mat¬ 
thews,  criticized  the  work  ethic  of  New 
York  Times  and  Newsday  sportswriters 
who  joined  a  campaign  to  block  a  New 
York  Times  sportswriter  from  entering 
the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  over  30 
years,  no  press  box  scribe  is  headed 
into  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  be¬ 
cause  the  Baseball  Writers  Association 
of  America  voted  down  this  year’s  can¬ 
didate,  New  York  Times  veteran  Joe 
Durso. 

It  is  so,  Joe.  You’re  out. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  baseball 
writers  had  rejected  their  organization’s 
nominee  for  the  Spink  Award,  the  pro¬ 
fession’s  highest  honor,  since  the  award 
was  founded  in  1963  in  the  name  of 
Sporting  News  founder  J.G.  Spink  to 
honor  writers  for  distinguished  careers. 

The  award’s  first  winner  was  Ring 
Lardner,  who  led  the  procession  of 
baseball  writers  who  are  enshrined  in 
the  library  of  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Cooperstown,  N.Y.,  alongside  Babe 
Ruth,  Joe  DiMaggio  and  Mickey  Man¬ 
tle. 

The  sorry  tale  of  Durso’s  rejection 
includes  all  the  elements  of  a  soap 
opera:  intrigue,  betrayal,  jealousy,  dis- 


The  controversy  brewed  quietly  until 
New  York  Post  columnist  Wallace 
Matthews,  angered  by  the  “smear  cam¬ 
paign”  against  Durso,  hung  the  tale  out 
for  public  inspection  Feb.  14. 


honor  and  a  questionable  vote.  In  this 
case,  a  band  of  New  Yorkers  scuttled 
one  of  their  own. 

A  letter  signed  by  six  New  York-area 
baseball  writers  —  including  Durso’s 
colleague  at  the  Times,  Murray  Chass, 
who  reportedly  wrote  it  —  urged  vot¬ 
ers  to  reject  Durso  as  unqualified. 

Their  1 ‘/2-page  indictment  says  Dur¬ 
so  was  “not  routinely  respected”  by 
Times  colleagues  or  feared  by  compet¬ 
ing  beat  reporters. 

His  coverage,  the  letter  said,  “more 
often  than  not,  was  superficial,  under¬ 
mined  by  habitual  lateness,  a  lack  of 
enterprise,  and  ignorance  of  his  beat.” 
He  “rarely,  if  ever,  developed  a  story,” 


and  “appeared  content  to  write 
overview  . . .  that  often  lagged  days  be¬ 
hind.”  And  when  he  missed  a  story,  “he 
would  discredit  and  deny  others’  sto¬ 
ries  the  following  day.” 

Durso’s  body  of  work  as  a  reporter  is 
“ineffective,”  said  the  letter,  also  signed 
by  Steve  Jacobson  and  Marty  Noble  of 
Newsday,  Bill  Madden  of  the  Daily 
News,  Kit  Stier  of  Gannett’s  suburban 
New  York  papers  and  Jack  Lang,  a 
Spink  winner  and  former  Daily  News 
sportswriter. 

Also  mailed  with  the  ballots  was  a 
letter  from  Jerome  Holtzman  —  the 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  veteran,  Spink 
winner  and  chairman  of  the  nominat¬ 
ing  committee  —  who  called  Durso 
“an  outstanding  and  graceful  writer, 
certainly  among  the  very  best  baseball 
writers  of  his  time  and  before.”  He 
characterized  the  opposition  orches¬ 
trated  by  Chass  as  “an  ugly  personal 
vendetta.” 

By  mail  ballot  the  group  rejected 
Durso  54-48,  with  nine  abstentions. 

“We  are  not  going  to  have  a  writer 
be  inducted  into  the  Hall  of  Fame  this 
year,”  Holtzman,  one  of  the  deans  of 
baseball  journalism,  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view.  “And  the  whole  thing  was  led  by 
Murray  Chass,  who  hated  Durso  with  a 
passion.  ...  He  deprived  a  New  York 
Times  teammate  of  the  ultimate  honor 
of  a  baseball  writer.” 

“It’s  disgraceful  what  the  New  York 
writers  did  to  Joe  Durso,”  said  Jan 
Kuenster,  editor  of  Baseball  Digest  in 
Evanston,  Ill.,  and  a  sportswriter  since 
the  1940s.  “It’s  a  terrible  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  Joe  Durso.” 

Durso,  who  admits  to  being  in  his 
late  60s,  covered  New  York  baseball  for 
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the  Times  for  27  years  before  switching 
to  horse  racing,  and  has  written  13 
sports  books. 

Hanging  dirty  laundry 
The  controversy  brewed  quietly  until 
New  York  Post  columnist  Wallace 
Matthews,  angered  by  the  “smear  cam¬ 
paign”  against  Durso,  hung  the  tale  out 
for  public  inspection  Feb.  14.  Headlined 
“Baseball  scribes  bean  one  of  their 
own,”  his  column  was  less  a  defense  of 
Durso,  whom  Matthews  hardly  knows, 
than  an  attack  on  the  six  writers  who 
undid  his  Cooperstown  bid  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  pillorying. 

“I  don’t  know  if  any  of  the  ‘crimes’ 
Durso  is  accused  of  .  .  .  are  true,” 
Matthews  wrote,  “but  I  do  know  this: 
The  charges  are  petty  and  mean  and 
borderline  libelous. 

“And  they  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  misdeeds  of  some  of  his  ac¬ 
cusers,”  Matthews  said,  before  listing 


a  press  conference,”  he  said,  adding  that 
the  critics  “smeared  Durso  but  smeared 
themselves  as  much  or  more.” 

The  New  York  sextet  denied  any 
vendetta  by  Chass,  a  22 -year  Times  vet¬ 
eran,  against  Durso  and  denied  his  op¬ 
position  was  based  on  personal  conflict. 

Chass  did  not  return  repeated  phone 
calls. 

Durso  said,  “This  is  clearly  a  personal 
vendetta,  or  jealousy,  and  the  letter 
dwells  on  laughably  trivial  matters  that 
are  entirely  untrue  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  my  career  at  the  Times." 

He  said  he  was  considering  legal  ac¬ 
tion  for  defamation,  and  said  the  elec¬ 
tion  process  was  “clearly  flawed.” 

Newsday  sports  columnist  Steve  Ja¬ 
cobson,  who  covered  baseball  full  time 
for  18  years,  defended  the  letter,  saying, 
“As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  Joe  Durso’s 
only  qualification  is  he  works  for  the 
New  York  Times.  He’s  a  nice  man  and 
he’s  a  competent  baseball  writer,  but  if 


“We  are  not  going  to  have  a  writer  be  inducted  into 
the  Hall  of  Fame  this  year,”  Holtzman,  one  of  the 
deans  of  baseball  journalism,  said  in  an  interview. 
“And  the  whole  thing  was  led  by  Murray  Chass, 
who  hated  Durso  with  a  passion  .  ,  . 


some.  Durso’s  critics,  Matthews  said, 
“only  demean  themselves  as  well  as  ex¬ 
pose  their  own  hypocrisy.” 

“I  thought  that  what  was  done  was 
just  outrageous,”  Matthews,  38,  said  in  a 
interview.  He  said  the  critics  never 
bothered  to  confront  Durso  with  their 
charges. 

If  you  don’t  like  Durso,  don’t  vote  for 
him,  he  reasoned.  But  for  colleagues, 
including  one  on  your  own  paper,  to 
trash  your  career  in  a  letter  “close  to 
character  asassination”  prodded 
Matthews  to  respond. 

Before  writing  the  column,  he  said,  “I 
went  through  it  carefully  in  my  head 
and  thought  that  it  would  cause  hard 
feelings  and  people  probably  wouldn’t 
speak  to  me.” 

Saying  that  Durso  deserved  a  touch 
of  “professional  decency,”  Matthews 
asked  of  his  critics,  “Where’s  their  de¬ 
cency?” 

Holtzman,  68,  called  the  “catalog  of 
infractions”  against  Durso  “bullshit.” 

“There  is  not  a  writer  who  has  not 
been  beaten  on  a  story  or  been  late  for 
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the  vote  is  based  on  outstanding  perfor¬ 
mance,  he  doesn’t  qualify. . . . 

“He’s  a  .275  hitter,  and  .275  hitters 
can  play  the  game  but  they  don’t  get 
into  the  Hall  of  Fame.” 

The  letter,  which  was  read  to  him  be¬ 
fore  he  agreed  to  put  his  name  on  it, 
was  “a  little  harsh”  but  was  not  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  public  pillorying,  said  Jacobson, 
who  lamented,  “The  most  unfortunate 
thing  about  this  is  that  Joe  gets  exposed 
on  a  level  he  shouldn’t.” 

The  vote 

The  Durso  affair  —  the  second  jour¬ 
nalistic  feud  involving  a  Post  sports 
columnist  (see  E&P,  Jan.  18,  p.  14)  —  is 
partly  a  result  of  the  baseball  strike, 
without  which  the  controversy  would 
have  never  left  the  confines  of  the 
baseball  writers. 

Association  members  usually  nomi¬ 
nate,  discuss  and  elect  a  Spink  winner 
by  a  show  of  hands  when  they  meet 
every  fall  at  the  World  Series.  Since  the 
series  was  cancelled  along  with  the  sea¬ 
son,  so  was  the  baseball  writers  meeting. 


Leaders  of  the  700-member  associa¬ 
tion  called  for  a  mail  ballot  instead. 
The  nominating  committee  voted  3-1 
for  Durso,  but  New  York  members  op¬ 
posed  to  Durso  forced  a  second  vote, 
also  3-1. 

Because  there  was  no  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  nomination,  Durso’s  critics 
were  allowed  to  voice  their  opposition 
in  a  letter  sent  to  voters  along  with 
Holtzman’s  letter  supporting  Durso  and 
a  ballot. 

At  least  two  members  have  ques¬ 
tioned  the  integrity  of  the  vote. 

Kuenster  said  the  ballot  he  received 
was  marked  to  be  returned  by  Feb.  4  — 
but  he  didn’t  get  it  until  Feb.  6. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  just  how  many  writ¬ 
ers  were  queried  on  this,”  he  said. 

Holtzman  questioned  who,  exactly, 
voted.  Since  only  World  Series  re¬ 
porters  voted  in  the  past,  only  those 
credentialed  to  cover  the  1993  series 
were  supposed  to  get  ballots,  Holtzman 
said.  Nonetheless,  Holtzman  said  he 
heard  that  some  inactive  New  York 
chapter  members  had  gotten  ballots 
while  some  active  members  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  had  not. 

“Until  I  get  a  list  [of  who  received 
ballots],  I  will  be  concerned  about 
whether  the  list  was  stacked,”  Holtzman 
said. 

Association  secretary-treasurer  Jack 
O’Connell  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
conducted  the  election  and  defended 
its  integrity.  He  said  ballots  were  mailed 
to  all  of  the  about  270  sportswriters  on 
a  list  of  those  credentialed  to  cover  the 
last  World  Series.  O’Connell  said  he 
used  the  list  as  “a  barometer,”  but  bal¬ 
lots  might  have  gone  out  to  10  or  12 
others  because  he  started  the  mailing 
before  receiving  the  list. 

He  said  ballots  were  mailed  Jan.  24 
and  counted  Feb.  6,  after  which  no  bal¬ 
lots  were  counted. 

Taking  debate 
to  a  new  level 

Holtzman  insisted  that  previous 
Spink  nomineees  had  been  elected  af¬ 
ter  little  discussion.  Others  disagreed, 
saying  there  was  sometimes  discussion, 
and  nominations  had  been  withdrawn 
as  a  result  of  opposition.  Most  people 
agreed,  however,  that  the  60  to  75 
members  who  usually  attended  the 
World  Series  meeting  usually  approved 
the  nominee  without  dispute.  There 
was  general  agreement  also  that  some- 
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Journalist' 
Turned'Minister 
Rips  The  Media 

Norman  Runnion  has  gone  from  wire  service  reporter 
in  Europe  and  Washington  to  smalhtown  editor  in 
Vermont  and  is  now  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church 


by  Linda  Lotridge  Levin 

WHAT  DOES  A  journalist-turned- 
minister  preach  about?  The  media,  of 
course. 

Norman  Runnion  has  gone  from 
wire  service  reporter  in  London,  Paris 
and  Washington,  D.C.,  to  small-town 
editor  in  Vermont  to,  finally,  rector  of 
an  Episcopal  church.  And  for  the  past 
year,  he  has  been  traveling  around 
New  England,  pointing  out  the  foibles 
of  the  mass  media  in  this  country. 

Last  November,  speaking  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Run¬ 
nion  argued  that  society  allows  the  me¬ 
dia  to  define  cultural  values  by  exploit¬ 
ing  its  weaknesses. 

“This  is  a  horrifying  turnaround 
from  the  past.  In  the  past,  these  values 
were  defined  by  political,  educational 
and  religious  leaders,”  he  told  the  edi¬ 
tors. 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  Runnion,  who 
is  the  rector  of  St.  Martin’s  Church  in 
Fairlee,  Vt.,  was  inducted  into  the 
Academy  of  New  England  Journalists. 
In  accepting  his  award  at  a  dinner  cer¬ 
emony,  he  accused  the  media  of  being 
“the  monster  that  hovers  over  and  tries 
to  control  the  direction  of  American 
society.” 

He  called  the  media  “the  new  fas¬ 
cism.” 

“We  all  know  about  the  old  fascism. 
Are  we  building  a  new  fascism,  in 
which  watchdogs  of  the  press,  of  the 
media,  are,  in  fact,  manning  the 
watchtowers  above  the  cultural  con¬ 


centration  camps?”  he  said. 

In  a  talk  last  May  before  the  World 
Affairs  Council  in  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
where  until  a  few  years  ago  he  had 
been  the  editor  of  the  Reformer,  the 
town’s  daily  newspaper,  Runnion  con¬ 
demned  the  print  media  for  its  “grow¬ 
ing  ineptness.” 

The  two  major  causes  of  this  “inept¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  are  “the  corporate  obses¬ 
sion  with  the  bottom  line,”  and  a  lack 
of  ethics. 

“Publishers  don’t  want  to  take  risks, 
because  risks  may  cost  money  and  not 


bring  in  profits,”  he  said.  “And  a  sure¬ 
fire  way  to  cut  costs  is  to  avoid  taking 
any  kind  of  risk.” 

Runnion  said  that  editors  should  be 
“the  guardians  of  ethical  values.”  But 
they’re  not,  he  added.  Instead,  he  said, 
the  sins  of  modern  journalism  have  re¬ 
placed  ethics. 

“Sex  and  violence  contribute  to 
profits,”  he  said,  citing  news  magazine 
shows  on  television  where  mass  mur¬ 
derers  are  interviewed  “and  glorified,” 
all  for  profits. 

A  lot  of  the  “news”  that  is  printed 
and  broadcast,  Runnion  told  the 
World  Affairs  Council,  is  not  even  the 
public’s  business. 

“The  fact  is,  the  public  has  a  right 


not  to  know  a  lot  of  the  junk  that  is 
being  tossed  their  way  in  the  name  of 
the  ‘right  to  know,”’  he  said. 

As  a  newspaper  editor,  Runnion  was 
known  around  New  England  as  a  bit  of 
a  curmudgeon,  an  editorial  writer  who 
often  walked  a  different  path  from  that 
of  many  of  his  colleagues. 

The  journalists  who  saw  him  induct¬ 
ed  into  the  Academy  of  New  England 
Journalists  last  fall  were  reminded  that 
Runnion,  who  came  from  a  family  of 
Midwestern  newspapermen,  wrote  ed¬ 
itorials  that  “rattled  around  the  town 


hall  and  the  Statehouse.”  People  either 
loved  him  or  they  hated  him,  but  they 
always  knew  where  he  stood. 

In  the  mid-1980s,  Runnion  began 
writing  from  a  more  global  perspective. 
He  took  part  in  the  conferences  be¬ 
tween  New  England  and  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalists,  which  had  begun  at  the  height 
of  the  Cold  War  in  1982. 

When  he  returned  from  the  1988 
meeting  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  wrote 
extensively  for  the  Reformer  about 
what  was  happening  there.  His  writing 
showcased  his  talents  for  capturing  the 
absurdities  of  daily  life.  He  later  said 
his  experiences  altered  his  newspaper’s 


“Publishers  don’t  want  to  take  risks  because  risks 
may  cost  money  and  not  bring  in  profits,”  he  said. 
“And  a  sure-fire  way  to  cut  costs  is  to  avoid  taking 
any  kind  of  risk.” 


Levin  is  a  freelance  writer. 
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Des  Moines 
Editor,  M.E. 
Resign 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

JUST  LAST  SUMMER,  Des  Moines 
Register  editor  Geneva  Overholser  was 
counseling  a  convention  of  investiga¬ 
tive  reporters  not  to  despair  about  the 
newspaper  industry. 

“We  are  all  kind  of  besieged  by  all 
the  reasons  to  feel  doom  and  gloom  .... 
[0]n  the  other  hand,  1  really  feel  like 
we’ve  come  through  a  kind  of  tough 
time  when  we  had  some  simplistic  so¬ 
lutions  offered  up,  and  we  should  be 
more  hopeful  ....  Recently,  it  seems 
to  me,  we’ve  gotten  a  lot  smarter  about 
what’s  important,”  Overholser  told  the 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  an¬ 
nual  conference  last  June. 

But  on  a  midwinter  day  in  February, 
Overholser  announced  to  a  stunned 
newsroom  her  resignation  as  Register 
editor  —  and  a  flurry  of  published  re¬ 
ports  immediately  suggested  Over¬ 
holser  was  burned  out  herself  by  the 
relentless  financial  pressures  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  circa  1995. 

So  what  changed  her  mind  about 
newspapers  in  those  eight  months?  It 
hasn’t  changed,  Overholser  said  a  few 
days  after  announcing  her  resignation. 

“1  feel  very  harmonious  with  that 
speech  now.  1  want  people  to  be  up¬ 
beat  about  newspapering,”  she  said, 
speaking  from  the  Poynter  Institute  in 
Florida  where  she  was  judging  an 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  writing  competition. 

Nor  does  she  feel  particularly  burned 
out,  Overholser,  46,  insisted. 

“1  don’t  feel  weary  about  newspaper¬ 
ing,  and  1  hope  I’ll  continue  to  have  an 
impact  on  American  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism,”  Overholser  said. 

Nevertheless,  she  allowed  that  edit¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  these  days  is  an  “in¬ 
credibly  intense”  job. 

“You’re  constantly  trying  to  build 
bridges  between  the  business  pressures 
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—  and  newspapers  are  a  business,  1  re¬ 
alize  that  —  and  the  subscriber,  who  is 
really  not  the  important  person  at  the 
table  he  used  to  be,”  Overholser  said. 

“Advertisers  don’t  want  some  sub¬ 
scribers  and  [newspapers  see]  sub¬ 
scribers  as  just  extra  newsprint  —  and 
we  know  how  newsprint  is  regarded 
these  days,”  she  added. 

Clearly,  the  Feb.  13  resignations  of 
Overholser  and  colleague  David  West- 
phal  —  a  longtime  Register  staffer 
whom  Overholser  appointed  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  when  she  arrived  in  1988  — 
has  struck  a  chord  with  editors 
throughout  the  industry.  (By  coinci¬ 
dence,  New  York  Daily  News  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Martin  Gottlieb  announced 
his  own  resignation  the  same  day.) 

“The  thing  1  can’t  believe  is  how 
many  phone  calls  1  got  from  editors 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

MARTIN  GOTTLIEB  RESIGNED 
Feb.  13  after  18  months  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

He  was  replaced  the  next  day  by 
Arthur  Browne,  who  had  been  editorial 
page  editor. 

Both  Gottlieb  and  management  at 
the  tabloid  denied  published  reports 
speculating  the  managing  editor  had 
been  pushed  out. 

“I  think  that’s  inaccurate,”  Gottlieb 
said  in  a  telephone  interview.  “We  had 
talks  that  went  over  more  than  a  month 
in  which  they  were  trying  to  get  me  to 
stay.” 

Gottlieb  said  he  was  proud  of  his 
tenure,  which  he  also  described  as  “an 
incredibly  intense”  experience. 

“I  wish  nothing  but  the  best  for  the 


who  say  [the  position]  is  just  an 
unimaginable  job  with  the  marketing 
pressures,  the  advertising  pressures,  the 
newsprint  [price  pressures],”  Over¬ 
holser  said. 

“It’s  amazing  how  many  people  have 
thrown  their  emotions  into  what  I 
thought  would  be  a  specific  instance,” 
she  said. 

From  the  start,  Overholser  has  in¬ 
sisted  her  resignation  was  not  prompt¬ 
ed  by  any  single  episode  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register  or  its  parent,  Gannett 
Co. 

“This  is  not  any  fight  with  Gannett. 
I  want  to  make  that  clear,”  Overholser 
said  of  the  company  which  in  1990  and 
again  in  1993  named  her  the  chain’s 
“Editor  of  the  Year.” 

(See  Resigns  on  page34) 


paper,”  he  said.  “I  think  we  brought  it 
back  to  a  real  level  that  few  people 
would  have  expected.  I  know  there  are 
good  people  still  there  who  . . .  will  help 
it  grow  more.” 

News  editor  in  chief  Martin  Dunn 
praised  Gottlieb  for  helping  to  “steer  the 
paper  through  a  very  difficult  time. 

“His  contribution,  especially  helping 
the  younger  members  of  our  staff,  will 
always  be  appreciated,”  Dunn  said. 

Browne,  the  new  managing  editor,  is 
a  Daily  News  veteran  who  began  as  a 
copy  boy  and  was  metropolitan  editor 
when  real  estate  magnate  Mortimer 
Zuckerman  bought  the  foundering 
tabloid  in  January  1993.  Browne,  44,  was 
made  editorial  page  editor  at  that  time. 

Michael  Goodwin,  who  had  been 
deputy  editorial  page  editor,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  replace  Browne. 

Editor6?Publisher  •  February  25,  1995 
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In  Defense 

Of  The 

Pulitzer  Prizes 

Board  member  and  two-time  winner  says  the  competition 
is  controversial,  but  process  is  pure  and  pressure-resistant 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  PULITZER  PRIZES  are  contro¬ 
versial  “and  probably  always  will  be,” 
but  the  process  in  selecting  winners  is 
pure  and  pressure-resistant,  according 
to  an  insider. 

James  Risser,  a  member  of  the 
Pulitzer  board  and  two-time  winner  of 
the  award,  offered  a  rare  glimpse  into 
the  arcane  world  of  its  selection  system 
at  the  recent  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  convention,  as  part  of  the 
group’s  one-day  trip  to  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  from  San  Francisco. 

Risser,  a  Stanford  professor  of  com¬ 
munications,  allowed  there  are  faults  in 
the  Pulitzer  process  but  contended  that 
it  is  “much  better  than  I  would  have 
ever  imagined”  and  “is  largely  free  of 
lobbying  pressure  or  horse-trading  and 
is  marked  by  a  great  deal  of  integrity.” 

Discussions  by  the  18-member  board 
are  conducted  at  a  “high  intellectual 
level,  and  there  really  is  a  concerted  ef¬ 
fort  to  choose  the  best,”  he  added. 

Risser  said  there  is  a  “surprising  lack” 
of  outside  pressure,  which,  he  speculat¬ 
ed,  might  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  ei¬ 
ther  editors,  publishers  and  candidates 
are  highly  principled  or  that  “they’re 
smart  enough  to  realize  that  lobbying 
or  putting  pressure  on  a  board  member 
is  likely  to  be  counterproductive.” 

Still,  the  speaker  noted,  around  the 
first  of  the  year,  he  “mysteriously”  be¬ 
gan  receiving  in  the  mail  unsolicited 
reprints  of  stories  or  series  from  various 
newspapers  —  “handsome  reprints 
with  lots  of  color  and  ink  that  doesn’t 
come  off  in  my  fingers.” 

Although  the  mailings  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  his  decisions,  Risser  stated, 
they  are  not  entirely  wasted.  He  picked 


some  as  teaching  aids  in  his  courses. 

Risser,  former  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Des  Moines  Register,  ob¬ 
served  that  complaints  about  the 
Pulitzer  procedure  usually  arise  from 
the  few  times  the  recommendations  by 
the  Pulitzer  jury  are  rejected  hy  the 
board,  or  the  so-called  “wrong”  person 
becomes  honored. 

Sitting  beside  Risser  was  a  jury 
member,  historian  David  Kennedy, 
who  bore  witness  to  Risser’s  statement. 
In  1994,  the  history  jury,  of  which 
Kennedy  was  a  member,  submitted 
three  recommendations  that  were  all 
turned  down  by  the  board.  Kennedy, 


er  said,  there  are  often  charges  that  the 
board  is  “running  amok,  ignoring  juries 
and  acting  arrogantly.” 

In  fact,  he  insisted,  the  board  almost 
always  awards  a  prize  in  a  category  and 
nearly  always  chooses  one  of  the  final¬ 
ists  sent  up  by  a  jury. 

Moreover,  Risser  asserted,  the 
board’s  membership,  which  includes 
academics,  reflects  a  wide  variety  of 
expertise  that  qualifies  it  to  judge  the 
nominations  in  history,  books,  drama 
and  music  as  well  as  journalism. 

Kennedy  countered  that  the  history 
jury  had  made  a  good-faith  recommen¬ 
dation  that  its  selected  hooks  were 


Around  the  first  of  the  year,  he  “mysteriously” 
began  receiving  in  the  mail  unsolicited  reprints  of 
stories  or  series  from  various  newspapers  — 
“handsome  reprints  with  lots  of  color  and  ink  that 
doesn’t  come  off  in  my  fingers.” 


who  also  teaches  at  Stanford,  said  he 
was  outraged  by  the  decision,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  board 
was  primarily  composed  of  editors  and 
publishers  with  no  credentials  in  histo¬ 
ry- 

That  happens  sometimes,  Risser 
conceded,  pointing  out  that  the  board 
also  has  rejected  jury  submissions  in 
newspaper  categories.  In  1993,  he  re¬ 
called,  the  board  awarded  no  prize  in 
editorial  writing  “because  it  simply 
found  that . . .  the  three  finalists  not  to 
be  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  a 
prize.” 

When  such  a  decision  is  made,  Riss- 


worthy  of  a  prize.  At  the  time,  one 
board  member,  John  L.  Dotson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
termed  all  three  history  nominees 
“flawed  in  some  way.” 

In  the  newspaper  awards,  “big,  pres¬ 
tigious  and  highly  regarded”  papers 
win  most  of  the  Pulitzers,  which  should 
not  be  surprising,  Risser  said.  “These 
papers  are  prestigious  and  highly  re¬ 
garded  for  a  reason,”  he  noted. 

However,  small  newspapers  have 
joined  the  winner’s  circle,  among  them 
the  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the 
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A  Tale  Of 

Imprisonment, 

Torture 

Columnist  for  newspaper  in  Zaire  is  granted  asylum  in  the  U.S. 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

WHEN  ASKED  ON  his  asylum  appli¬ 
cation  what  would  happen  if  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  Zaire,  journalist 
Jean  Bruno  Kalala  Mbenga-Kalao  an¬ 
swered  simply;  “If  I  return  home,  I  fear 
for  my  life.  I  am  certain  that  I  will  be 
killed.” 

Kalala’s  fear  was  well-founded.  A 
columnist  for  La  Tempete  des  Tropiques 
(The  Tropical  Storm),  he  was  arrested 
and  detained  four  times  in  as  many 
years  for  writing  truthfully  and  critical¬ 
ly  about  the  brutal  regime  of  President 
Mobutu  Sese  Seko. 


Kalala’s  first  arrest  occurred  in  1990 
while  he  was  still  in  college.  A  few  days 
after  writing  about  a  Mobutu  speech, 
he  was  arrested  and  held  for  six  days, 
during  which  time  he  was  tortured 
with  an  electric  cattle  prod. 

As  he  was  being  released,  the  au¬ 
thorities  told  him  he  would  be  arrested 
and  killed  if  he  continued  to  write 
about  politics.  He  did,  and  he  was. 

The  first  time  you  get  arrested,  it’s 
scary,  Kalala  said,  but  after  that,  you’re 
inoculated. 

The  27-year-old  columnist  was 
granted  political  asylum  in  the  U.S. 
last  spring. 

His  then-pregnant  wife,  Sylvie 
Lumu-Nseya,  was  allowed  to  join  him 
soon  thereafter,  and  their  first  child. 


Mitch,  was  born  in  the  United  States. 

Kalala  first  came  to  Washington  in 
March  1994  to  receive  the  National 
Press  Club’s  (NPC)  International  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Award. 

At  the  time  of  his  interview  with 
E&P,  Kalala  spoke  seven  languages, 
but  English  was  not  among  them.  Only 
a  few  months  later  was  he  proficient 
enough  in  the  language  to  call  E&P 
with  an  update  on  his  life  and  family. 

During  the  original  interview,  he 
told  his  story  in  French,  which  was 
translated  by  Kara  Andersen,  an  attor¬ 
ney  from  the  National  Women’s  Law 
Center.  Timothy  J.  Carlson,  an  attor¬ 


ney  from  Hogan  &  Hartson,  who 
worked  on  Kalala’s  asylum  application, 
arranged  for  the  interview  and  transla¬ 
tor. 

Kalala  said  after  the  arrest  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  because  if  there  is  to  be 
freedom  of  the  press  in  Zaire,  there 
must  be  pioneers.  That  was  his  contri¬ 
bution  and  inspiration,  and  it  gave  him 
courage,  which,  in  turn,  gave  courage 
to  other  journalists  who  used  him  as  an 
example. 

Kalala’s  third  detention,  in  1993,  was 
the  longest  —  27  days,  not  including 
Sundays  and  holidays  —  and  it  was  the 
hardest. 

That  arrest  was  provoked  by  Kalala’s 
three-part  investigative  series  proving, 
among  other  things,  that  70%  of  the 


Zairian  armed  forces  were  of  the  same 
tribal  heritage  as  Mobutu. 

On  the  first  day  the  series  ran, 
Kalala’s  father-in-law  was  so  afraid  for 
the  safety  of  Kalala’s  wife,  he  took  her 
away.  On  the  third  day  of  the  series, 
Kalala  was  arrested. 

Kalala  described  the  imprisonment 
in  his  asylum  application:  “My  cell  was 
barely  large  enough  to  hold  my  body 
and  had  no  windows  or  doors.  I  was 
tortured  by  electric  shock  throughout 
this  27-day  period  of  detention.  I  still 
have  scars  on  my  body  as  a  result  of  the 
torture  1  received  .  .  .  .  ” 

Kalala,  who  showed  some  of  his 
scars  to  E&P,  said  he  saw  people  killed 
because  they  were  suspected  of  giving 
him  information  for  his  articles.  Oth¬ 
ers  still  are  in  prison,  while  still  others 
remain  free  yet  have  been  subjected  to 
attempted  poisoning  or  “accidents” 
that  later  occurred,  he  charged. 

Kalala  believes  he  would  have  been 
shot  had  there  not  been  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  his  arrest  from  internation¬ 
al  press  and  human  rights  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  from  the  local  press, 
which  followed  his  case  daily. 

Upon  his  release,  Kalala  said  Mobu¬ 
tu  told  him  not  to  write  about  politics 
or  economics,  only  sports  and  music. 

It  was  not  a  veiled  threat,  it  was  an 
open  threat,  Kalala  said. 

Mobutu  told  him  if  he  wrote  about 
politics,  he  would  be  returned  to 
prison. 

“When  1  left  the  prison  after  27 
days,  1  was  weak  and  had  many  injuries 
because  of  the  torture  1  received,”  his 
asylum  application  read.  “It  was  a  mir¬ 
acle  that  1  was  still  alive.  1  was  hospi¬ 
talized  three  different  times,  once  for 
several  weeks,  in  order  to  be  treated 
for  my  injuries.  When  1  was  in  the  hos- 


“My  cell  was  barely  large  enough  to  hold  my  body 
and  had  no  windows  or  doors.  I  was  tortured  by 
electric  shock  throughout  this  2  7 -day  period  of 
detention.” 
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Zaire  journalist  Jean  Bruno  Kalala  Mbenga^Kalao  (left)  at  the  National  Press  Club 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Awards  presentation  with  (from  left)  award  winners  Maura 
Lerner  and  Joe  Rigert  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  and  Attorney  Qeneral 
Janet  Reno,  who  spoke  at  the  luncheon. 


pital,  and  for  a  little  while  after  1  was 
released  from  the  hospital,  1  did  not 
write  about  politics  in  the  newspaper.” 

Kalala  is  still  not  sure  what  long- 
range  effects  from  the  torture  persist  to 
this  day,  particularly  the  injections  he 
said  he  was  given  while  in  prison. 

About  a  month  later,  ignoring  ad¬ 
monitions  to  stay  clear  of  such  topics, 
Kalala  attended  a  government  press 
conference  announcing  a  change  in 
the  nation’s  currency.  He  was  warned 
there  by  the  prime  minister  that  his 
continued  comments  against  currency 
reform  would  lead  to  his  arrest. 

“Despite  the  warnings  ...  I  felt  very 
strongly  about  what  the  government 
was  trying  to  do,”  Kalala  stated,  adding 
that  he  wrote  an  article  about  the  re¬ 
forms  for  his  newspaper. 

Afraid  that  the  government  would 
shut  down  the  paper,  Kalala’s  editor 
printed  a  disclaimer  at  the  end  of  the 
article,  stating  that  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  were  those  of  Kalala  alone,  and 
not  reflective  of  the  whole  newspaper. 

The  day  after  the  article  appeared, 
Kalala  was  arrested  again  and  held  for 
48  hours.  Upon  his  release,  he  was  told 
he  was  neither  to  leave  the  city  nor 
write  about  political  topics. 

“On  the  same  day  that  I  was  arrest¬ 
ed,  a  newspaper  called  La  Renaissance 
published  a  list  of  journalists  and  op¬ 
position  political  activists  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wanted  to  execute.  I  was  the 
19th  person  on  that  list,”  Kalala  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  application. 

When  he  returned  home,  he  was 
told  by  his  landlord  he  would  have  to 
leave  because  the  landlord  was  afraid 
the  soldiers  would  burn  down  the 
building  to  murder  or  intimidate 
Kalala. 

“Even  my  friends  and  relatives  did 
not  want  me  to  come  stay  with  them. 
They  all  knew  that  I  was  a  marked  tar¬ 
get  by  the  government,  and  that  they 
could  be  harmed  by  being  close  to  me,” 
he  stated.  In  hiding  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  with  nowhere  to  go,  Kalala 
hid  in  a  poor  neighborhood  outside  the 
city. 

At  the  time  he  learned  he  was  the 
recipient  of  the  NPC  press  freedom 
award,  the  Zairian  authorities  had  in¬ 
structions  that  he  was  not  to  leave  the 
country.  Later,  when  they  learned  he 
had  departed,  they  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  be  arrested  and  killed  upon 
his  return. 

Kalala  organized  his  departure  from 
Zaire  with  the  help  of  the  American 
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embassy.  He  wore  a  wig  and  a  fake 
beard  to  avoid  being  recognized. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  coast  and 
was  ready  to  take  a  boat  to  the  Congo 
and  into  its  capital,  Brazaville,  when 
he  was  spotted. 

Fortunately,  his  passport  and  other 
documents  were  sent  ahead  in  a  diplo¬ 
matic  pouch,  but  that  didn’t  stop  the 
dock  officials  from  confiscating  all  the 
cash  and  clothing  he  was  carrying. 


They  said,  “Where  you’re  going  — 
that’s  where  they  make  clothes,  so  you 
don’t  need  them,”  Kalala  recounted. 

He  was  held  until  the  evening,  when 
the  dock  officials  said,  “OK,  you  don’t 
have  any  more  money.  Make  no  noise, 
we’re  going  to  organize  and  help  you 
get  across.” 

Kalala  made  his  way  to  the  center  of 
the  Brazaville  journalism  district, 
where  colleagues  found  him  a  shirt, 
pants  and  shoes  to  replace  the  ones 
that  had  been  taken  from  him. 

Kalala  stayed  in  a  hotel  there  for 
four  days  —  no  one  knew  where  he 


was  staying  —  and  went  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  embassy  at  10  a.m.  on  a  Monday  to 
reclaim  his  documents. 

By  2  p.m.,  Kalala  was  at  the  airport 
in  Brazaville.  Had  the  Zairian  security 
forces  known  he  was  there,  he  said, 
they  would  have  come  for  him. 

Kalala  could  not  go  directly  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  even  though  his  flight  to  the  U.S. 
was  through  France.  He  was  afraid  the 
French  authorities  would  send  him 


back  to  Zaire,  so  he  first  flew  to  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  then  to  France. 

After  his  plane  took  off  from  Braza¬ 
ville,  Kalala  borrowed  a  portable 
phone  from  the  pilot  and  called  his 
wife  to  tell  her  he  was  leaving.  He 
waited  to  call,  because  the  authorities 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  find  him  once  the 
plane  was  in  the  air. 

Prior  to  his  call,  Kalala  did  not  tell 
his  wife  he  was  leaving,  for  fear  the  au¬ 
thorities  would  try  to  get  information 
from  her.  Nevertheless,  both  she  and 

(See  Zaire  on  page  33) 
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“On  the  same  day  that  I  was  arrested,  a  newspaper 
called  La  Renaissance  published  a  list  of 
journalists  and  opposition  political  activists 
that  the  government  wanted  to  execute.  I 
was  the  19th  person  on  that  list,”  Kalala 
explained  in  his  application. 


I  by  Marshall  Cohen/National  Press  Club 


Street  News 
May  Fold 

Newspaper  with  the  unique  concept  of  empowering  the  homeless 
through  their  employment  as  paper  vendors  will  likely  put  its 
February  issue  to  bed  and  say  good  night  to  New  York  City 


by  Shawn  "Cal”  McAllister 

NEW  YORK’S  STREET  News,  once 
the  model  newspaper  with  the  unique 
concept  of  empowering  the  homeless 
through  their  employment  as  paper 
vendors,  will  likely  put  its  February  is¬ 
sue  to  bed  and  say  good  night  to 
Gotham. 

Suffering  form  a  bad  public  image, 
tougher  city  ordinances  for  street  ven¬ 
dors,  and  a  reputation  for  poor  editori¬ 
al  quality,  the  paper’s  publisher,  Sam 
Chen,  of  Expidi  Printing,  will  pull  the 
plug  if  a  new  source  of  income  is  not 
found  soon.  Chen  has  printed  the  paper 
out  of  his  shop  pro  bono  for  the  past 
three  years,  rolling  up  a  $15,000  debt. 

When  the  paper  hit  the  streets  five 
years  ago,  no  one  thought  the  bottom 


mented  news  of  his  progress  with  gen¬ 
eral  information  about  the  homeless 
crisis  in  New  York. 

The  chances  of  the  concert  dimin¬ 
ished  every  day.  Persons  needed  to 
back  out.  He  needed  to  think  of  some¬ 
thing,  but  the  show  was  not  it.  Then 
he  found  the  answer,  right  in  front  of 
his  face.  Though  the  music  never 
sounded,  the  concept  of  Street  News 
was  born,  to  the  tune  of  a  100,000- 
monthly  circulation  and  2,000  Street 
News  vendors. 

The  homeless,  acting  as  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors,  buy  the  paper  for  a 
quarter,  then  sell  it  for  $1.  The  vendor 
keeps  the  75^  difference,  both  as  a 
sales  incentive  and  an  outstanding 
commission.  The  25^  price  of  the  pa¬ 
per  offsets  production  costs  and  works 


Street  News  evolved  into  the  international  model 
for  its  genre.  Using  the  homeless  as  independent 
contractors  proved  to  be  a  prominent  idea,  and  was 
imitated  in  other  U.S.  cities  and  Europe. 


would  drop  out.  At  least,  not  this  fast. 

Founded  in  1989,  Street  Aid  was  the 
brainchild  of  Hutchenson  Persons,  a 
street  musician  and  native  New  Yorker 
who  dreamed  of  shutting  down  Times 
Square  for  a  rock  concert  benefitting 
the  homeless. 

Incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  opera¬ 
tion,  he  generated  more  than  $250,000 
to  put  on  the  show,  but  soon  realized  it 
was  far  less  money  than  he  would  need 
to  pull  off  the  concert.  He  had  been 
keeping  investors  informed  with  a 
monthly  newsletter,  which  supple- 

McAUister  is  former  editor  of 
Streetwise,  published  in  Chicago. 


as  a  tool  for  financial  responsibility. 
The  vendor  knows  he  needs  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  to  get  started  the  next  day. 

Street  News  evolved  into  the  inter¬ 
national  model  for  its  genre.  Using  the 
homeless  as  independent  contractors 
proved  to  be  an  enterprising  idea,  and 
was  imitated  in  other  U.S.  cities  and 
Europe. 

“Street  News  was  the  perfect  thing 
for  its  time,”  said  current  senior  editor 
and  occasional  vendor  Caverly 
Stringer.  “People  were  growing  unsym¬ 
pathetic  toward  homelessness.  The  pa¬ 
per  gave  them  a  way  to  contribute  and 
get  something  for  their  money. 

“People  were  tumbling  all  over  our 


vendors,  trying  to  pick  up  the  paper,” 
he  said.  “There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  like  it,  and  the  public  was  excit¬ 
ed  to  see  so  many  people  working 
again,  instead  of  panhandling.  But,  to¬ 
day,  it’s  a  different  situation.” 

After  several  months  as  a  media  dar¬ 
ling,  the  paper  began  to  see  things 
change. 

“The  press  had  been  giving  us  acco¬ 
lades,”  Stringer  said.  “Then,  they  start¬ 
ed  going  after  us.” 

Most  say  the  tumble  from  grace  be¬ 
gan  immediately  following  Chris  Wal¬ 
lace’s  critical  “20/20”  interview  with 
founder  Persons. 

“Hutch  wasn’t  the  best  with  the 
press,”  Stringer  reflected.  “Wallace 
asked  him  what  happened  to  all  of  the 
housing  and  shelter  Street  Aid  was 
supposed  to  generate.  What  Wallace 
didn’t  understand,  and  still  to  this  day 
has  never  been  clarified,  is  that  the 
$250,000  raised  was  a  facilitating 
amount  which  was  going  to  be  put  into 
the  concert,  and  the  concert  would 
generate  the  program  services  [food 
and  shelter  assistance].  Hutch  said  the 
paper  was  the  program  services. 

“Wallace  said  something  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  ‘You  were  supposed  to  provide 
shelter,  food  and  clothing  for  the 
homeless,  and  instead  started  your  own 
little  newspaper.  That  doesn’t  look  like 
“program  services”  to  me.’ 

“Hutch  got  furious,”  Stringer  said. 
“Shortly  after,  he  shut  out  the  lights 
and  kicked  everyone  out  of  the  office. 
The  press  had  a  field  day  with  that.” 

Janet  Wickenhaver,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher/editor  of  the  paper,  agreed. 

“Things  looked  incriminating,”  she 
said,  “but  he  wasn’t  very  media-savvy.” 

Also  drawn  to  question  was  Persons’ 
salary.  At  $50,000  annually,  it  now 
seems  a  little  plush.  But  Wickenhaver 
said  it  didn’t  seem  that  way  when 
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things  were  going  well,  and  the  money 
was  there. 

“It  didn’t  seem  that  bad  then,  from 
what  I  understand,”  said  Wickenhaver, 
who  joined  the  team  in  June  1993,  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  the  problems  began. 
“The  money  was  there,  from  the  ven¬ 
dors  to  the  staff.  He  may  have  taken  a 
few  cabs  instead  of  subway  rides,  but 
nothing  irrational,”  she  added. 

The  “20/20”  piece  sparked  an  inves¬ 
tigation,  which,  according  to  Wicken¬ 
haver,  never  found  the  smoking  gun: 

“More  than  anything  else,  the  inves¬ 
tigation  proved  Persons  was  a  sloppy 
fool,  but  not  a  crook,”  she  said. 

The  media’s  skepticism,  giving  rise 
to  the  same  rumors  that  hurt  the  paper 
years  ago,  is  kept  alive  by  the  homeless 
activists  and  journalists  today. 

“The  only  time  we  ever  hear  any  of 
that  anymore  is  from  reporters  and  ac¬ 
tivists  who  ask  questions  like  ‘Aren’t 
you  the  ones  who  got  nailed  for  mak¬ 
ing  money  for  just  using  the  homeless 
for  profit?”’  Wickenhaver  said. 

Reeling  from  bad  press.  Persons  rec¬ 
ognized  the  downward  spiral.  Though 
public  demand  initially  brought  on  a 
second  monthly  edition,  the  paper’s 
circulation  had  fallen  from  more  than 
200,000  per  each  edition  to  14,000. 
Persons  jumped  ship.  He  dissolved 
Street  Aid  in  July  1992,  taking  with  it 
the  paper’s  nonprofit  status. 

According  to  Wickenhaver,  non¬ 
profit  status  for  a  corporation  cannot 
be  transferred  when  the  company 
changes  ownership;  it  must  be  reap¬ 
plied  for.  The  printer,  Sam  Chen,  in¬ 
herited  the  full  mess  in  August  that 
same  year,  and  never  reapplied. 

“It  was  a  most  complicated,  legal 
matter,”  Chen  said.  “Street  Aid  could 
still  be  around,  but  not  as  the  newspa¬ 
per.  That  lost  status  right  away.  But  my 
personal  philosophy  was  that  wouldn’t 
matter.” 

Chen  brought  a  new  idea  to  the 
newspaper. 

“1  was  going  to  apply  for  the  non¬ 
profit  status  in  the  beginning,  but  then 
I  realized  it  was  against  our  goals,” 
Chen  said.  “We  wanted  the  paper  to 
stand  on  its  own,  not  ask  for  a  hand¬ 
out.  The  homeless  are  no  longer  pan¬ 
handlers  or  charity  cases,  so  why 
should  the  organization  be?  That’s  not 
what  we’re  about.” 

As  times  continued  to  get  worse. 
Street  News  cut  five  full-time  staffers. 
In  June  1993,  they  found  Wickenhaver, 
formerly  the  editor  of  the  Manhattan 


Spirit.  Wickenhaver’s  task  was  to  create 
some  editorial  quality  —  a  last-ditch 
effort  to  make  the  newspaper  popular 
again. 

“We  got  rid  of  the  celebrity  fluff, 
which  wasn’t  that  good  anyway,  and 
tried  to  become  more  like  our  image, 
with  the  stories  from  the  street,”  she 
said.  “We  looked  for  an  edge.  1  recruit¬ 
ed  writers  and  had  some  incredible  sto¬ 
ries  walk  right  through  our  front  door.” 

Unfortunately,  with  the  image  al¬ 
ready  emblazoned  in  the  public’s  mind. 


those  restructuring  efforts  failed. 

And,  then,  came  the  final  nail  in 
the  coffin. 

The  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
passed  a  regulation  stating  Street 
News  vendors  could  no  longer  sell  on 
the  train,  and  their  primary  target  au¬ 
dience  was  lost. 

“Just  as  we  had  revitalized  Street 
News'  editorial  and  readership,  the 
MTA  came  to  us  and  pretty  much  said. 


(See  Street  News  on  page  33) 


From  Shadows  of  Forgotten  Ancestors, 
excerpted  from  Parade. 


One  more  example  of  the  kind 
of  editorial  that  unfolds  before  you 
in  the  pages  of  Parade. 
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Every  Sunday,  it  involves 
81,000,000  readers. 

©  1995  Parade  Publications 
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Media  History 


Recalling  the 
Iwo  Jima 
press  club 

CBS  correspondent  reminisces  about  coverage 
of  the  invasion  and  recalls  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Associated  Press  photographer 
Joe  Rosenthal's  legendary  photo 


hour.  Our  assault  troops  may  have  to 
take  40%  casualties  .  .  .  .  ” 

Maj.  Gen.  Harry  Schmidt,  who 
would  be  in  command  ashore,  said  a 
few  words.  Then  Forrestal  took  the 
stand.  “It’s  a  privilege  for  me  to  see  the 
high  quality  of  leadership  ....  It’s  the 
guys  with  the  rifles  and  machine  guns 
who’ll  win  ....  My  feelings  about  the 
Marines  were  best  expressed  by  Gener¬ 
al  Julian  Smith  after  Tarawa  when  he 
wrote  that  ‘I  can  never  again  see  a  U.S. 
Marine  without  knowing  a  feeling  of 
reverence.”’ 

Adm.  Turner  came  back  to  explain 
some  of  the  censorship  restrictions:  no 
mention  of  kamikaze  suicide  planes, 
underwater  demolition  teams,  napalm 
firebombs  and  new  weapons. 


A  pre-invasion  meeting  aboard  the  flagship  Eldorado  in  February  1945.  Pictured 
from  left:  Don  Pryor,  CBS;  John  Henry,  International  News  Service;  Qene  Rider, 
CBS;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal;  Mac  Johnson,  United  Press;  Percy 
Finch,  Reuters;  and  Morrie  Landsberg,  Associated  Press. 


by  Qene  Rider 

“IT  IS  THE  express  desire  of  the  Navy 
Department  that  a  more  aggressive 
policy  in  regard  to  press,  magazine,  ra¬ 
dio  and  photographic  coverage  of  mil¬ 
itary  operations  in  the  Pacific  ....’’ 

Three-star  Adm.  Kelly  “Terrible” 
Turner  seemed  embarrassed  at  what  he 
was  saying. 

He  looked  up  from  his  notes  and 
stared  at  70  sweating  civilian  corre¬ 
spondents  packed  into  his  flagship  El¬ 
dorado’s  wardroom  off  Iwo  jima  on  Feb. 
16,  1945  —  D-day  minus  three.  It  was 
the  last  pre-invasion  press  briefing. 

After  expressing  his  and  the  Navy’s 
highest  regard  for  correspondents  and 
photographers,  the  admiral  added  that 
censorship  would  be  liberal  except  for 
technical  information. 

Correspondents  listened  in  disbelief. 
Those  who  had  reported  when  Turner 
commanded  Marine  Corps  invasions 
up  the  Pacific  found  him  to  be  dour 
and  aloof  with  a  dim  view  of  the  press 
and  public  relations,  barely  tolerating 
such  excess  baggage. 

The  Eldorado  had  a  top  secret.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal  was 
aboard.  The  pipe-smoking  New  York 


Rider  was  a  correspondent  for  CBS 
during  World  War  II.  He  had  been 
working  in  London  in  a  technical 
capacity  for  Edward  R.  Murrow  when 
he  was  reassigned  to  cover  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  aboard  the  flagship  Eldorado. 
He  is  retired  and  lives  in  San  Diego, 
Calif. 


financier  sat  beside  Gen.  Holland  M. 
“Howling  Mad”  Smith,  top  Marine 
Corps  commandant  in  the  Pacific.  At 
62,  he  was  the  oldest  three-star  combat 
general  in  the  armed  services.  His 
nickname  may  have  come  from  his  dis¬ 
position.  Or  maybe  it  came  from  his 
anger  when  his  Marines  were  let  down 
or  put  upon  by  other  branches  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

After  Gen.  Smith’s  top  aides  out¬ 
lined  the  battle  plan  and  daily  objec¬ 
tives,  the  general  took  the  stand. 

“It’s  a  tough  proposition,”  he  said. 
“That’s  why  the  Marines  are  here.  We 
expect  to  have  5,000  ashore  the  first 


Censorship  was  liberal.  Cmdr.  Mur¬ 
ray  Ward,  Pacific  Fleet  chief  press  cen¬ 
sor,  an  ex-broker  from  Los  Angeles, 
was  aboard.  He  was  gentle  but  firm.  He 
and  his  six  assistants  were  our  peers  — 
or  better.  I  heard  no  complaints  about 
censorship.  There  were  other  censors 
with  the  troops  on  transports,  but  all 
copy  had  to  be  brought  to  the  Eldorado 
for  clearance  and  transmission. 

These  were  our  facilities:  one  medi¬ 
um-power  teletype  transmitter,  one 
medium-power  voice  transmitter  for 
broadcasters,  several  Higgins  boats  for 
transportation  ashore  and  copy  pickup 
from  the  PR  post  at  the  beach,  and  a 
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daily  seaplane  flight  to  Guam  for  press 
pouch  delivery  of  pooled  film  and 
“mailers.” 

We  did  not  have  computers,  TV, 
satellites  for  global  communication,  jet 
airplanes  for  transport,  or  tape 
recorders. 

The  public  relations  operation  on 
Guam  had  a  photo  lab,  many  radio  re¬ 
ceivers,  a  high-power  teletype  trans¬ 
mitter  for  relaying  teletype  from  the 
Eldorado,  and  KU5Q,  a  high-power 
transmitter  for  relaying  broadcasters’ 
stories  to  the  States. 

The  relayed  transmissions  were  of¬ 
ten  marred  or  obliterated  by  fading 
and  atmospherics.  But  KU5Q  was 
heard  in  Tokyo  and  was  monitored  by 
and  often  quoted  by  Radio  Tokyo. 

Correspondents  wrote  at  a  large 
table  in  the  Eldorado’s  wardroom, 
which  began  to  look  like  a  newspaper 
city  room  as  grimy  writers  came  in 
from  Iwo’s  battle  lines. 

Two  women  of  the  press  were  on  the 
invasion  as  volunteer  nurses  on  Navy 
hospital  ships.  They  were  Pat 
Tochridge  of  Collier’s  and  Bonnie 
Wylie  of  Associated  Press  —  the  first 
women  reporters  on  a  Marine  Corps 
Pacific  invasion. 

On  March  3,  1945,  the  first  hospital 
plane  landed  on  Iwo  Jima.  It  was  the 
Peg  of  My  Heart,  packed  with  medical 
supplies.  It  skidded  to  a  thrilling  land¬ 
ing  on  a  short  runway  where  Seabees 
on  bulldozers  were  busy  filling  shell 
craters.  It  rocked  to  a  stop  and  out 
stepped  Barbara  Finch,  an  Australian 
reporter  for  Reuters,  in  a  nurse’s  uni¬ 
form. 

A  flurry  of  mortar  fragments  singed 
the  plane.  A  Marine  photographer  rec¬ 
ognized  Finch.  He  shoved  her  behind 
sandbags  into  an  evacuation  station.  A 
surgeon,  busy  prepping  the  critically 
wounded  for  the  medevac  plane,  yelled 
“Out!”  He  ordered  a  Marine  to  hustle 
the  reporter  back  to  the  plane,  and 
Finch  was  Guamward  on  the  Peg,  as 
soon  as  it  was  loaded. 

Finch  was  the  first  woman  corre¬ 
spondent  on  Iwo  Jima.  Navy  PR  people 
who  had  helped  on  the  caper  were  rep¬ 
rimanded  after  Navy  brass  heard  of  it. 
She  didn’t  get  to  see  her  husband,  Per¬ 
cy,  who  was  aboard  the  Eldorado.  He, 
too,  worked  for  Reuters.  Every  time 
Cmdr.  Arthur  Train  referred  to  him  as 
the  fellow  from  “Rooters,”  Percy 
scowled. 

John  Lardner,  of  Newsweek  and  the 
New  Yorker,  suffered  the  first  type¬ 
writer  casualty.  He  dropped  his  Her¬ 


mes  into  the  ocean  on  D-day  after¬ 
noon  as  he  was  returning  to  the  Eldo¬ 
rado  and  was  jumping  from  a  bobbing 
press  boat  to  the  sea  ladder. 

Short,  50ish  A1  Crocker  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  had  a  long  stint 
in  Italy  before  coming  to  the  Pacific. 
He’d  been  on  Iwo  Jima  for  four  days, 
and  it  was  time  to  scrounge  up  a  bath. 

He  hitched  a  boat  ride  to  an  LS  7 
and  managed  to  get  onto  the  rope  sea 
ladder.  It  was  suddenly  very  dark.  The 
small  craft  below  roared  away.  Crocker 
began  the  climb.  Halfway  up  the  sway¬ 


ing  ladder,  as  he  was  trying  to  feel  for 
the  next  rung,  he  discovered  there  was 
none  there.  Two  rungs  were  missing. 
He  could  hear  waves  pounding  below. 
Destroyers  began  bombarding  Surib- 
achi.  Dangling  on  the  sea  ladder 
halfway  up  the  tall  ship,  Crocker  began 
yelling,  hoping  someone  would  hear. 

Almost  an  hour  later,  when  his 
voice  was  down  to  a  croak,  someone 
topside  answered,  got  help  and  made 
the  rescue.  Crocker  called  it,  “A  spe- 


(See  Iwo  Jima  on  page  32) 


FLORIDA’S  MEDICAID  HMO  SYSTEM: 


CASE  STUDY:  Complaining  of  nausea  and 
stomach  pains,  Sharon  Cave,  a  29-year-old 
mother  of  four,  made  several  visits  to  her 
Medicaid  HMO.  The  HMO  prescribed  pills 
and  even  suggested  an  over-the-counter  reme¬ 
dy  -  for  an  ulcer.  Actually  suffering  from 
advanced  cancer  of  the  cervix,  Sharon  Cave 
died  May  22, 1993. 

RESULT:  Swift  action.  State  officials  place  a  moratorium  on  new 
Medicaid  HMOs  or  expansion  of  existing  ones.  Legislation  is  developed 
to  severely  punish  HMOs  that  fail  to  meet  standards.  The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  now  seeks  congressional  hearings  to  examine  flaws  and 
tighten  overall  federal  oversight. 

Why  did  one  of  the  many  startling  cases  of  substandard  care  within 
Florida’s  Medicaid  HMO  system  get  the  attention  it  deserved? 
Simple.  The  Sun-Sentinel  covered  it  in  “Profits  from  Pain,”  a  five- 
part  investigative  series.  One  of  many  ways  we’re  dedicated  to 
serving  our  community. 

Sun-Sentinel 

WEREADYOU.®" 
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'"Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Elissa  Papirtio 


Lowell  Cohn 


William  Qerman 


William  Morris  IV 


Elissa  Papirne,  deputy  editorial  page 
editor/community  and  op-ed  at  the 
Hartford  Courant,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sociate  editor/reader  representative. 

Hanry  McNulty,  reader  represen¬ 
tative,  was  appointed  town  editorials 
editor. 

Guergu  Graves,  town  editorials 
editor,  was  named  commentary  editor. 

Lowell  Cehn,  a  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  sports  staff,  has 
been  appointed  columnist  and  writer 
on  the  sports  staff  of  the  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  Press  Democrat. 

William  German,  editor  at  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  assumed  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  of  California. 

William  S.  Morris  IV,  publisher  of 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Daily  News  and  Ban¬ 
ner-Herald,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Augusta,  Ga.-based 
Morris  Communications  Corp. 


Ed  A.  Nichols  Jr.,  publisher  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Citizens’  Voice  and  Sunday  Voice. 

Jim  Hackelt,  director  of  eastern  sales 
for  USA  Weekend,  has  been  promoted 
to  regional  director. 

Joan  Moisonholdor,  senior  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  PR  Newswire, 
was  named  eastern  regional  director  of 
newspaper  relations. 

Ellon  Farbor  and  Halloy  Blrn- 
bavm,  account  executives,  were  pro¬ 
moted  to  New  York  managers. 

William  R.  Johnston,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  circulation  at  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  Cincinnati  Post,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  circulation  pro¬ 
jects  on  the  Gannett  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  staff. 

William  W.  Hunsborgor,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  at  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  was  named  vice 


president  of  circulation  in  Cincinnati. 

David  B.  Potty,  executive  editor 
at  the  Monroe,  La.,  NewS'Star,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  president  and  publisher  in 
Hattiesburg. 

Michaol  Silvor,  sports  editor  at  the 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.,  Press  Democrat,  has 
been  named  a  staff  writer  at  Sports  Il¬ 
lustrated. 

Don  Humbortson,  sales  manager  at 
the  alternative  weekly  Chicago  Reader, 
has  been  promoted  to  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

Tony  Judgo,  manager  of  corporate 
underwriting  at  Chicago  public  radio 
station  WBEZ,  was  named  sales  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Reader. 

Donald  C.  Kraska,  manager  of  de¬ 
velopment  at  Tribune  Co.  in  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  finance 
at  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Dalo  Cohon,  litigation  partner  at 
Sonnenschein  Nath  &  Rosenthal  in 
Chicago,  was  named  senior  counsel/ 
publishing  in  the  law  department  of 
the  Tribune  Co. 

Gono  Haydon,  special  sections  coor¬ 
dinator  at  the  Peoria,  Ill.,  Journal  Star, 
has  added  the  responsibilities  of  gener¬ 
al  advertising  supervisor. 

Kristy  Champion,  formerly  at  the 
Champaign,  Ill.,  News  Gazette,  was 
named  general  advertising  sales  assis¬ 
tant. 

Bocky  Millor,  assistant  classified 
manager,  was  promoted  to  classified 
advertising  manager. 

Carolyn  Hawloy  takes  over  as  as¬ 
sistant  classified  manager. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  expioring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of 
their  dady  newspapers  or 
non-daify  newspaper 
groups. 


Lee  Dirks 


Owen  Van  Essen 


123  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  207,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 
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Editorial  page  editor 
leaves  Philadelphia  daily 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  AWARD-WINNING  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  has  left  the  newspaper  over  what 
he  characterized  as  diminishing  re¬ 
sources  and  his  boss  called  philosophi¬ 
cal  reasons. 

Richard  Aregood,  52,  who  had 
worked  at  the  News  since  1966,  over¬ 
saw  the  editorial  page  for  20  years.  A 
lifelong  resident  of  New  Jersey,  he 
takes  over  as  head  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  state’s  biggest  paper,  the 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  on  Feb.  27. 

“I  was  losing  space  and  staff,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “and  I  was  offered  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  a  staff.” 

Aregood,  who  earned  journalism’s 
prestigious  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing  in  1985,  felt  press  accounts 
about  his  move  overemphasized  ideo¬ 
logical  fisticuffs  he  had  with  News  ed¬ 
itor  Zachary  Stalberg. 

But  Stalberg  stressed  the  conflict 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

“It’s  a  matter  of  degree,  but  there 
was  some  philosophical  difference  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  1  don’t  want  to  ignore 
that,”  he  said.  “It  was  an  issue  in  the 
conversations.” 

Stalberg  added  that,  despite  their 
clashes  in  opinion,  his  friendship  with 
Aregood  was  stronger  than  ever. 

“I  was  looking  for  an  editorial  sec¬ 
tion  that  worked  hard  to  get  things  ac¬ 
complished,”  the  editor  related,  “and  I 
think  that  Rich  felt  comfortable  with 
one  that  expressed  a  point  of  view,  al¬ 
though  in  a  very  intense  way.” 

In  a  memo  to  the  staff  concerning 
Aregood’s  departure,  Stalberg  ex¬ 
pressed  desire  for  an  editorial  section 
that  was  as  “influential  and  dynamic  as 
possible”  and  “always  struggling  to  im¬ 
prove,”  not  one  with  a  “different  ideo¬ 
logical  viewpoint.” 

Aregood  wouldn’t  comment  on  the 
memo. 

“I  don’t  blame  Zach,”  he  said,  “and, 
to  some  extent,  I  don’t  blame  Knight- 
Ridder,”  parent  company  of  the  tabloid 
News  and  its  broadsheet  sister,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  “I  got  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  more  with  more,  not  more 
with  less.” 


Before  he  took  to  putting  opinions 
on  paper,  Aregood  held  many  editing 
posts  at  the  News,  including  news  edi¬ 
tor,  features  editor  and  deputy  sports 
editor.  Previously,  he  worked  for  New 
jersey  newspapers,  including  the 
Burlington  County  Times  in  Willing- 
boro  and  the  now-defunct  weekly 
Mount  Holly  Herald. 

News  deputy  editorial  page  editor 
Don  Harrison,  who  will  perform  Are¬ 
good’s  old  duties  until  a  successor  is 
named,  wrote  a  column  last  week, 
praising  Aregood  for  his  long  service  to 
the  paper  and  its  readers. 

“Exasperating  in  many  ways,  some¬ 
times  incomprehensible  in  speech  — 
but  always  crystal  clear  in  print  —  and 
incorrigibly  strong-willed,  he  has  an 
extraordinary  talent,  a  sense  of  outrage 
and  biting  wit,  which  make  him  per¬ 
haps  the  No.  1  editorial  writer  in 
America,”  Harrison  said. 

Signe  Wilkinson,  the  paper’s 
Pulitzer-winning  editorial  cartoonist, 
described  Aregood  as  “boss,  friend, 
muse,  great  handholder.” 

“The  editor-cartoonist  relationship 
is  one  of  the  most  fragile  ones  in  jour¬ 
nalism,”  she  said,  “and  I  have  been 


Richard  Aregood 


lucky  to  have  had  such  a  good  one  for 
9'/2  years.  I  feel  blessed.” 

Wilkinson  recalled  that  a  few  years 
ago,  the  Philadelphia  City  Council  de¬ 
cided  to  recognize  Aregood  with  a  cita¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  a  ceremony  was 
planned. 

Local  officials,  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  gathered  for  the  occasion.  But 
the  honoree  was  nowhere  to  be  found 
—  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

“Aregood  would  stand  up  the  pope,” 
Wilkinson  joked.  “He’s  an  adorable 
flake.”  BE^P 
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Legal 

Court  upholds 
newsletter  in 
^fair  use^  case 

Federal  judge  rebuffs  former  Wall  Street  Journal 
reporter  who  claimed  ‘heart*  of  his  speech 
given  at  a  paid  seminar  was  published 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  dismissed  a 
copyright  infringement  and  defama¬ 
tion  suit  filed  against  a  newsletter  over 
its  coverage  of  a  speech  delivered  at  a 
public  relations  conference. 


-  CALL  FOR  APPLICATIONS  - 


Become  a  Knight  Fellowl 


Reporting 
Writing 
Edting 
Pubkation 
Design 
Progress 
Production 
Relevant 
state- 
of-theart 
technology 
Circulation 
'  Advertising 
'  Marketing  and 
Promotion 
'  Management 
>  Pressroom 
Operations 
•  Broadcast 
Production 


The  Knight  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Fellowship 
Program  isopen  for  appli¬ 
cations  from  U.S.  news  me¬ 
dia  professionals  to  assist 
the  developing  independent 
press  worldwide.  Individu¬ 
als  with  expertise  in  a  broad 
range  of  press  disciplines 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

Felowships  last  up  to  nine 
months  and  include  trans¬ 
portation,  living  expenses 
and  a  modest  honorarium. 

The  fellowships  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  John  S.  and 
James  L  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion  and  administered  by 
the  Center  for  Foreign  Jour¬ 
nalists. 


Next  Application  deadline: 
March  15, 1995 


■ 
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Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
1 1 690-A  Sunrise  Valley  Drive 
Reston,  Virginia  22091-1409 
Fax:  (703)  620-6790 


U.S.  District  Judge  John  S.  Martin 
Jr.  in  New  York  ruled  that  Jack 
O’Dwyer,  publisher  of  two  public  rela¬ 
tions  journals,  acted  within  the  “fair 
use”  exceptions  to  the  federal  Copy¬ 
right  Act  when  he  reported  on  and 
criticized  a  presentation  given  by  for¬ 
mer  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  Dean 
Rotbart  at  a  1993  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America  conference  in  Orlan¬ 
do,  Fla. 

Jane  Kirtley,  a  lawyer  and  executive 
director  of  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  broke  no  legal  ground  but  “has 
underscored  the  right  of  journalists  to 
accurately  report  on  speeches,  writings 
and  presentations  that  are  of  public  in¬ 
terest  and  concern.  It  has  taken  a  pow¬ 
erful  tool  of  censorship  from  those  who 
prefer  not  to  have  their  presentations 
be  subjected  to  public  scrutiny.” 

Rotbart  claimed  O’Dwyer  stole  “the 
heart”  of  his  talk,  which  was  based  on 
his  for-profit  Newsroom  Confidential 
seminars.  Rotbart  charged  $350  per 
person  for  the  seminars  and  required 
PR  professionals  who  attended  to  sign 
a  nondisclosure  agreement  before  lis¬ 
tening  to  him  advise  on  press  relations 
and  excoriate  the  financial  press.  Rot¬ 
bart  also  publishes  newsletters,  includ¬ 
ing  one  on  financial  journalism. 

O’Dwyer  tape-recorded  Rotbart’s 
presentation  and  took  written  notes. 
Later,  in  several  issues  of  the  weekly 
Jack  O'Dwyer’s  Newsletter  and  month¬ 
ly  O’Dwyer’s  PR  Services  Report,  he 
provided  extensive  coverage,  including 
criticism,  of  the  presentation.  He  also 
sent  transcripts  to  news  organizations 


that  Rotbart  had  attacked. 

Rotbart  had  chastised  financial  re¬ 
porters  for  selling  out  to  their  sources 
and  for  trying  “first  and  foremost  to 
promote  their  own  concerns.” 

O’Dwyer’s  coverage  dismissed  Rot¬ 
bart’s  views  as  “bilge”  and  a  “worm’s- 
eye  view  of  journalism.” 

Rotbart  charged  O’Dwyer  with  vio¬ 
lating  copyright  law  for  quoting  793 
words  from  his  14,000-word  speech  and 
with  defaming  him  by  publishing  erro¬ 
neous  information. 

The  court’s  decision  to  dismiss  the 
suit  on  summary  judgement  sided  with 
O’Dwyer  on  all  counts.  The  judge 
ruled  that  O’Dwyer  “used  quotations 
to  review  and  criticize  Rotbart’s  work 
in  a  fair  and  reasonable  manner.”  He 
held  that  the  “newsworthy  and  critical 
elements”  of  the  stories  “outweigh 
their  commercial  aspects”  and  said  it 
was  unlikely  anybody  in  the  PR  busi¬ 
ness  would  accept  his  reportage  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  attending  Rotbart’s  sem¬ 
inar. 

“There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
format  chosen  for  presentation  by 
O’Dwyer  was  one  that  an  objective  ob¬ 
server  would  believe  to  be  news  report¬ 
ing,”  Martin  said.  He  added  that  the 
venue  —  a  meeting  that  was  open  to 
the  public  and  that  Rotbart  knew  re¬ 
porters  were  attending  —  “makes  his 
work  subject  to  fair  use.” 

The  judge  also  dismissed  Rotbart’s 
claim  of  unfair  competition,  and  libel, 
despite  mistakes  made  in  the  report¬ 
ing. 

Rotbart,  whose  TJFR  Publishing  Co. 
Inc.  is  based  in  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  said 
he  has  not  decided  whether  to  appeal, 
or  whether  to  sue  for  libel  in  a  state 
court. 

“It’s  obviously  a  very  disappointing 
decision.  ...  I  think  there  are  issues 
that  deserve  their  day  in  court  to  be 
heard  in  greater  depth.” 

Despite  having  canceled  a  series  of 
seminars  as  a  result  of  O’Dwyer’s  re¬ 
porting,  Rotbart  said,  his  company 
continues  to  offer  seminars  and  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  newsletter.  The  Journalist  and 
Financial  Reporter. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  suit, 
O’Dwyer  has  proposed  in  his  newslet¬ 
ter  that  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  require  speakers  at  its  meet¬ 
ings  to  sign  releases  allowing  reporters 
to  reprint  up  to  500  or  1,000  words. 
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Stacy  Rosenstock.  impact  visuals 


Seymour  Online  Stock  Image  Service — an 

LETS  YOU  VIEW,  DOWN-LOAD,  PRICE,  LICENSE, 
FRACTION  OF  THE  TIME  FOR  NORMAL  DELIVERY 

Seymour  broade^js  the  graphical  options  of  your  newspaper  —  strengthens  the 

VISUAL  APPEAL  OF  YOUR  STORIES  -  GRABS  YOUR  READERS  WITH  ARRESTING  IMAGES. 

Search  from  a  quarter  million  images  from  35  stock  agencies  worldwide. 

INCLUDING  stunning  PHOTOS  AND  COMPUTER-GENERATED  GRAPHICS.  SEYMOUR  MAKES  A 
great  historical  "MORGUE  FOR  YOUR  NEWSROOM,  AND  WILL  JAZZ  UP  YOUR  FEATURES 
SECTIONS. 

Come  see  Seymour  at  Booth  1  10-209  for  a  free  demonstration.  If  you're  not  attend¬ 
ing.  CALL  Steve  Tippie  at  1-800-245-6536.  or  send  e-mail  to  ste|)lit'n|)@vvw<i.cc)m  or 

LtCV  CtmsIffi.lol.C  oni  FOR  INFORMATION.  YOU  CAN  ALSO  FIND  OUT  MORE  ABOUT  SEYMOUR'S  BETNE- 
FITS  FOR  NEWSPAPER  USERS.  SEE  SEYMOUR  IMAGES.  AND  SIGN  UP  FOR  A  NO  RISK  TRIAL  OFFER 
ON  THE  "SEYMOUR  FOR  NEWSPAPERS"  WORLD  WIDE  WEB  PAGE:  htt|)://pni4neWS.VVW.L( Om/ 


At  Digital  '95,  we'll  be  demonstrating  the 

AMAZING  PHOTO  AND  GRAPHICS  DATABASE  THAT 

AND  TAKE  DELIVERY  OF  IMAGES  -  ONLINE,  IN  A 

OF  STOCK  IMAGES. 


J  J; 


Tribune  Media  Services 


New 

Film  Cameras 
And  Equipment 

Canon  revives  fixed  pellicle  mirror,  adds  power 
packs;  Nikon  improves  N90,  introduces  N70 
and  28TI;  both  companies  offer  new  speedlights 

by  Robert  J.  Salgado  speed  of  the  EOS  1  or  EOS  IN  to  six  half-stop  less  light  reaching  the  film. 

frames  per  second.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stationary  mir- 

EVEN  WHILE  INTRODUCING  digi-  Nikon  updated  its  N90  to  the  N90s,  ror  allows  a  continuous  shooting  speed 
tal  cameras  developed  with  the  East-  with  faster  and  optionally  wider  auto-  of  10  frames  per  second, 
man  Kodak  Co.  and  Fuji  Photo  Film  focus,  and  introduced  the  less-expen-  An  unexpected  bonus  with  the  EOS 
Co.  Ltd.,  Canon  Inc.  and  Nikon  Inc.  sive  N70,  with  a  built-in  flash  (but  a  IN-RS  was  that,  when  shooting  at  slow 
have  continued  to  improve  the  film  top  flash  sync  speed  of  only  l/125th  speeds,  photographers  can  see  the 
cameras  favored  by  most  newspaper  second)  and  a  28mm-lens  version  of  its  depth  of  field  as  the  lens  closes  down 
photographers.  pocket  miracle,  the  35T1,  a  point  and  for  exposure. 

Canon  has  updated  its  top-of-the-  shoot  for  the  pros  that  debuted  last  The  EOS  IN-RS  also  shares  the  im- 
line  SLR,  the  EOS  1,  with  two  new  year  with  a  35mm  lens.  provements  in  the  autofocus  system 

versions,  the  EOS  IN  and  the  EOS  It  also  added  a  new  flash  unit,  the  that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
IN-RS.  The  latter  brings  back  technol-  SB26,  with  all  the  features  of  the  SB25  adding  the  N  to  EOS-1.  Canon  has 
ogy  dormant  since  the  camera  maker  plus  a  new  system  for  cordless  multiple  adapted  the  multi-sensor  autofocus  sys- 
discontinued  its  Canon  Pellix.  With  its  flash  with  exposure  control.  tern  of  its  A2E  to  the  EOS  IN,  but 

fixed  pellicle  mirror,  this  camera  elim-  Introduced  in  1965,  the  Canon  Pel-  without  the  “eye-control.” 
inated  the  momentary  blackout  of  the  lix  initially  appealed  to  photographers  Instead,  the  EOS  IN  allows  the 
viewfinder  required  by  the  moving  mir-  accustomed  to  the  continuous  viewing  photographer  to  choose  which  of  five 
rors  of  all  other  SLRs  during  exposure,  of  rangefinder  cameras.  But  the  partly  sensors  outlined  in  the  viewfinder 
The  semitransparent  pellicle  transmits  reflective  pellicle  mirror  reduced  the  should  determine  the  focus,  or  will  sig- 
an  image  to  film  while  reflecting  the  light  reaching  the  viewfinder  and  nal  its  own  choice  by  blinking  the  sen- 
same  image  to  a  viewfinder.  made  focusing  in  low  light  difficult.  sor  outline. 

Also  new  this  year  is  the  Canon  When  Canon  introduced  its  F-1  sys-  This  makes  focusing  on  off-center 
speedlight  540EZ  and  two  power  drive  tern  in  1971,  the  Pellix,  which  was  a  subjects  a  piece  of  cake,  without  the 
accessories:  the  BP-El  battery  pack,  variation  on  the  older  Canon  FT,  worry  of  whether  pressing  the  shutter 
which  permits  switching  between  the  dropped  out  of  sight.  release  button  partway  is  controlling 

EOS  I’s  regular  2CPv5  lithium  battery  Autofocus  and  the  EOS  I’s  brighter  autoexposure  or  the  autofocusing 
and  four  AA  alkalines,  and  the  Power  viewfinder  all  but  eliminate  the  handi-  lock. 

Drive  Booster  El  that  uses  eight  AA  cap  of  the  original  Pellix  in  the  EOS 

alkalines  and  boosts  the  shooting  IN-RS,  but  you  still  have  to  live  with  a  ^2E,  which,  once  calibrat- 

. .  .  ed  to  an  individual’s  eye  will  focus  on 

Prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  E&P  editorial  department,  most  of  the  part  of  the  scene  the  photographer 

the  articles  and  many  of  the  photographs  in  this  special  section  are  the  is  concentrating  on,  the  EOS  IN  has  a 

work  of  Robert  J.  Salgado,  A  freelancer  based  in  New  Hope,  Pa,,  he  more  sophisticated  central  autofocus 

has  worked  as  a  reporter,  editor,  columnist  and  photographer  at  several  sensor  tuned  to  the  faster  F2.8  lenses 

daily  newspapers,  including  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  commonly  used  by  news  photogra- 

Other  contributors  include  Helene  Cohen  Smith,  a  public  relations  phers. 
and  marketing  consultant  in  Sound  Beach,  N.Y.,  who  specializes  in  Chuck  Westfall,  assistant  manager 
graphic  arts  and  computing  technologies,  and  Robert  O’Connor,  a  Lon-  of  Canon’s  Professional  Markets 
don-based  freelancer  and  frequent  contributor  of  European  news  to  Group,  said  the  “eye  control”  was  not 
E&P. 
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Filmless  In 
Vancouver 

Southam’s  Pacific  Press  dailies  to  equip  all 
photographers  with  NC  2000  cameras  and  PowerBooks 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

BEGINNING  NEXT  MONTH,  the 
Vancouver  Sun  and  Province  will  stop 
supplying  their  photographers  with 
film.  Instead,  each  will  be  issued  an 
AP  News  Camera  2000  digital  camera 
and  a  high-end  portable  Macintosh, 
the  PowerBook  model  540c  with  color 
display. 

In  buying  20  News  Camera  2000s 
from  the  Associated  Press,  Southam 
Inc.’s  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  is  the  first  ma¬ 
jor  North  American  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  to  wholly  convert  to  digital  news 
photography.  In  phasing  out  wet  dark¬ 


The  AP,  which  sells  the  NC  2000  to 
the  press,  worked  up  its  design  specifi¬ 
cations  for  use  by  photojournalists. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  its  manufacturer, 
developed  the  electronic  sensors  and 
circuitry  attached  to  the  camera’s 
Nikon  N90  body,  which  accepts  Nikon 
lenses  (E&P,  March  5,  p.  12P). 

At  the  request  of  Pacific  Press,  AP 
will  supply  Sun  and  Province  shooters 
with  NC  2000s  that  feature  the  latest 
N90  bodies  from  Nikon. 

The  decision  to  go  all  digital  dates 
from  tests  at  both  papers  that  began 
with  their  coverage  of  last  August’s 
Commonwealth  Games,  in  Victoria, 


Didlick  said  the  AP  will  ship  the  cameras  in 
batches  of  six,  and  the  papers  are  targeting 
June  1  for  alhdigital  photography. 


rooms,  the  company  will  cut  out  the 
costs  of  film,  chemistry  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  as  well  as  concerns  related  to 
silver  effluent  and  related  environmen¬ 
tal  matters. 

Both  dailies  are  morning  publica¬ 
tions  since  the  163,000-circulation 
tabloid  Province  converted  from  the  af¬ 
ternoon  cycle  three  years  ago.  The  Sun 
circulates  211,000  copies. 

For  practical  reasons  stemming  from 
publication  of  both  broadsheet  and 
tabloid  a.m.  papers,  each  is  produced 
on  different  equipment.  The  Province 
is  printed  on  flexo  presses  at  a  plant  in 
neighboring  Surrey.  The  Sun  will  move 
from  the  old  letterpress  print  site  to  a 
new,  $100  million  (Canadian)  plant 
next  to  the  Province’s,  for  which  an  off¬ 
set  press  order  is  expected  to  be  placed 
next  month,  according  to  Pacific  Press 
communications  director  Donald 
MacLachlan. 


just  across  the  straights  on  Vancouver 
Island.  Since  each  paper  received  one 
NC  2000  last  summer,  the  Sun’s  nine 
photographers  and  the  Province’s  eight 
have  had  a  chance  to  try  the  new  cam¬ 
era,  according  to  Sun  senior  photogra¬ 
pher  Nick  Didlick. 

First  filmless  .  .  . 

Didlick  said  the  AP  will  ship  the 
cameras  in  batches  of  six,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  are  targeting  June  1  for  all-digital 
photography. 

We  may  have  to  use  film  on  certain 
assignments,”  Didlick  conceded,  “but 
we’re  trying  to  go  100%  digital.” 

Pacific  Press  electronic  services  man¬ 
ager  Ken  Bell  maintains  there  is  no  dis¬ 
cernible  difference  between  pictures 
printed  from  film  and  from  the  digital 
cameras. 

“When  a  person  is  proficient  with 
the  camera,”  said  Didlick,  “you  can’t  tell 


what  is  digital”  and  what  is  a  filmed  im¬ 
age.  “Some  newspapers  are  printing  dig¬ 
ital  photos  and  don’t  even  know  it,”  he 
added,  citing  pictures  from  wire  services 
and  other  newspapers  (including  his 
own). 

Nevertheless,  Didlick  could  say  that 
“we’re  taking  a  lot  of  flak  over  convert¬ 
ing  to  digital  photography.” 

He  said  photographers  elsewhere  in 
the  industry  contend  that  the  digital 
camera  is  not  yet  good  enough  for 
newspapers  and  that  better  models  will 
appear  after  Pacific  Press  has  equipped 
its  entire  staff  with  the  same  camera. 

Didlick  pointed  out,  however,  that 
Pacific  Press  is  indeed  getting  a  better 
model  than  the  original  NC  2000.  He 
credited  Kodak  software  with  improved 
color,  antialiasing  and  other  qualities. 

“The  exposure  is  fairly  critical  with 
this  camera,”  said  Didlick,  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  N90  did  not  offer  Vs-stop  shutter 
speeds.  He  cited  occasions  when  he  was 
forced  to  shoot  what  the  camera  was 
capable  of  to  obtain  the  right  exposure, 
but  not  necessarily  what  would  have 
been  best,  in  his  view. 

For  what  Didlick  called  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  charge,  AP  is  supplying  the  N90s 
model  with  software  rewritten  by  Kodak 
to  work  with  the  new  model  —  changes 
that  Didlick  said  should  allow  photog¬ 
raphers  to  get  better  results  under  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions,  such  as  poorly  lit  in¬ 
door  sports. 

“Drawbacks”  Didlick  listed  include 
the  1.6X  telephoto  conversion  effect. 
On  the  NC  2000,  a  50mm  lens  gives  al¬ 
most  the  same  view  obtained  from  a 
85mm  lens.  Lenses  can  be  substituted 
to  compensate  for  the  difference. 

For  wide-angle  shots,  Didlick  said  his 
paper  will  issue  16mm  lenses  to  approx¬ 
imate  the  24-28mm  range  —  but  pho¬ 
tographers  will  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  only  the  central  portion  of  a  frame 
will  be  reproduced,  owing  to  the  lens’s 
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From  a  cellular  phone  in  a  van  in  Victo¬ 
ria,  B.C.,  Sun  senior  photographer  Nick 
Didlick  transmits  digital  images  of  last 
summer’s  Commonwealth  Qames. 


fisheye  distortion. 

The  camera,  said  Didlick,  is  only  re¬ 
liable  now  at  200-800  ASA  film-speed 
equivalent.  While  citing  poor  quality  at 
higher  film  speeds,  Didlick  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  able  to  use  1600-speed  shots 
in  a  few  weeks  as  a  result  of  improve¬ 
ments  to  Adobe  Photoshop  software. 

Also,  the  camera  itself  can  shoot  a 
five-frame  burst,  but  must  then  stop 
briefly  to  save  images  to  the  storage 
card.  Didlick  said  the  limitation  com¬ 
pels  photographers  to  plan  their  needs 
and  shots.  Additional  RAM  in  the  cam¬ 
era,  he  suggested,  could  boost  buffer  ca¬ 
pacity  to  10  frames  per  burst. 

Of  the  750  photos  the  two  papers 
print  each  week,  approximately  320  are 
taken  by  staff  according  to  Pacific  Press. 
Didlick  said  photographers  will  gain 
production  control  of  their  pictures  be¬ 
cause  processing  will  take  place  within 
the  editorial  department. 

A  Kodak  RFS2035  film  scanner  has 
been  in  use  since  last  summer,  but  is 
operated  by  production  staffers  (unless 
it  must  be  used  at  another  location). 
Because  a  digital  camera  bypasses  scan¬ 
ning,  photographers  will  be  able  to  by¬ 
pass  production. 

Didlick  said  he  hopes  to  see  a  change 
in  control  of  scanning  by  June,  for  al¬ 
though  staffers  may  be  capturing  digital 
images  by  that  time,  the  papers  will  still 
be  getting  film  from  freelancers. 

MacLachlan  acknowledged  but 
would  not  quantify  a  discount  on  the 


NC  2000  image  from  last  fall’s  Canadian  Football  League  championship  playoff  be¬ 
tween  the  B.C.  Lions  and  the  Calgary  Stampeders,  in  Calgary, 


volume  purchase  of  the  cameras. 
Didlick  put  the  unit  price  in  the  range 
of  $17,500.  An  AP  spokeswoman  said 
prices  for  the  NC  2000  run  from  about 
$15,500  to  $19,500,  depending  on  acces¬ 
sories.  Generally,  North  American 
members  of  the  news  cooperative  are 
charged  lower  prices  than  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice’s  foreign  subscribers,  according  to 
AP  international  marketing  director 
Marty  Cammarata,  who  added  that  the 
AP’s  overseas  dealers  have  “their  own 
pricing  structure”  and  “a  whole  different 
warranty.” 

AP  international  product  marketing 
manager  Mike  Marenick  said  the  wire 
service  has  enough  NC  2000s  “sitting 
on  the  shelf”  to  meet  multiple  high-vol¬ 
ume  orders  for  the  camera. 

Especially  when  constantly  printing 
proofs  from  film,  said  Didlick,  “it 
doesn’t  take  long  to  justify  the  cost”  of 
the  digital  cameras. 

MacLachlan  said  he  had  no  figures 


on  how  much  will  be  saved  by  switch¬ 
ing  from  buying  and  processing  film  to 
working  with  all-digital  images.  But 
while  savings  will  accrue  from  reducing 
or  eliminating  film,  chemistry,  waste 
handling  and  transportation,  MacLach¬ 
lan  said  the  “major  saving  is  labor  — 
closing  down  the  film  lab.” 

The  spokesman  said  management  of¬ 
fered  voluntary  buyouts  of  six  weeks’ 
pay  per  year  of  service  up  to  $150,000 
(Canadian)  or  employment  elsewhere 
in  the  company  for  the  term  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  contract.  Decision  day  for  the 
Newspaper  Guild-represented  workers 
was  Feb  10. 

“The  Guild  has  been  in  on  the  entire 
process,”  said  MacLachlan,  noting  that 
members  were  informed  last  fall  during 
negotiations  and  have  been  apprised  of 
vacancies  in  other  departments. 

Digital  capture  and  transmission 
eliminates  three  steps  along  the  photo 
reproduction  route:  transporting,  de- 
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veloping  and  scanning  film.  The  NC 
2000  stores  approximately  75  images 
on  a  replaceable  PCMCIA  card,  which 
can  be  removed  and  plugged  into  a 
PowerBook  for  immediate  viewing  and 
selection,  possible  on-site  editing  and, 
along  with  credit,  caption  and  other 
data,  transmission  to  a  newspaper. 

Though  the  AP  ordered  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  NC  2000s  from  the  AP,  it 
will  not  be  using  AP  PhotoLynx  soft¬ 
ware  on  its  PowerBooks.  Didlick  said 
the  decision  was  based  on  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  “mixed  reviews,”  its  cost  and  the 
fact  that  “you  can  do  it  yourself”  with 
other  available  software. 

In  Vancouver,  transmissions  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  each  newsroom  on  a  Power 
Macintosh  8100  equipped  with 
Newsline  Solo  picture  desk  software. 
Originally  marketed  by  Crosfield 
Canada,  Solo  is  now  independently 
supported  by  Toronto-based  Coates- 
worth  Communications,  founded  by 
former  Crosfield  employee  and  Solo 
developer  Alf  Coatesworth. 

“We  built  our  whole  imaging  system 
around  availability  of  Solo  files,”  said 
Bell.  Using  a  PowerBook  in  the  field, 
he  explained,  photographers  convert 
an  image  into  Solo’s  file  format,  then 
transmit  the  photo  to  the  newsroom, 
where  “it  will  flow  through  our  system 
just  like  any  other  photo.” 

That  system  includes  a  Merlin  image 
archive  from  T/One  Inc.  In  a  manner 
“totally  transparent  to  our  users,”  said 
Bell,  Merlin  recreates  the  Solo  file  for¬ 
mat  from  the  JPEG  files  its  stores 
(high-resolution  for  output,  medium 
resolution  for  viewing/page-placement, 
thumbnails  for  preview/selection) 
when  a  photo  is  recalled  from  the 
archive  workstation.  T/One  wrote 
Merlin’s  JPEG-Solo  conversion  at  the 
request  of  Pacific  Press. 

For  storage,  Vancouver’s  dual-Pen¬ 
tium  nine-user  Merlin  archiving  system 
includes  a  10-gigabyte  disk  array  and 
100-CD  jukebox,  as  well  as  a  CD-ROM 
mastering  station.  Merlin  also  supports 
Pacific  Press’  sales  of  photos  (including 
those  not  printed)  to  other  publica¬ 
tions  and  the  public.  The  system  even¬ 
tually  will  also  archive  the  papers’  in¬ 
formation  graphics. 

.  .  .  then  wireless 

A  compressed  color  image  file  can  be 
sent  in  minutes.  Pictures  are  transmit¬ 
ted  over  regular  phone  lines  via  the 
PowerBook’s  built-in  modem.  The  pa¬ 
pers  are  considering  the  use  of  cellular 


telephones  and  cell-phone  modems 
where  convenience  may  outweigh  some 
loss  in  transmission  speed. 

(The  speed  disadvantage  of  cellular 
telephony  may  disappear  when  Cellular 
Digital  Packet  Data  transmission  be¬ 
comes  widely  available.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however,  as  more  cellular  digital 
voice  channels  are  brought  into  service, 
receiving  sites  may  be  unable  to  recon¬ 
struct  modem-transmitted  data  deliv¬ 
ered  over  the  channels.  Last  summer, 
InfoWorld  attributed  the  problem  to 
digital  channels’  low  sampling  rates  and 
lossy  compression,  which  are  suitable 
for  speech  but  not  for  modem  signals.) 

Noting  that  it  allows  photographers 
to  work  right  up  to  deadline.  Bell  said 
that  for  sports  photographers,  especial¬ 
ly  on  out-of-town  assignments,  the 
technology  can  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  shooting  only  a  night  hockey 
game’s  first  period  and  capturing  crucial 
action  in  the  final  seconds. 

“The  speed  and  immediacy  put  the 


news  back  into  news  photography,”  said 
Didlick,  who  also  noted  that  the  cam¬ 
era  will  enable  photographers  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  coverage  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  papers’  circulation  area. 

Didlick  said  managers  already  had 
been  talking  with  local  telephone  com¬ 
pany  representatives  concerning  future 
data-transmission  possibilities  using  cel¬ 
lular  telephony,  including  the  digital 
cellular  services  now  being  deployed. 

Bell  said  alternatives  under  discus¬ 
sion  include  transmissions  that  make 
use  of  Apple  Remote  Access  capabili¬ 
ties  and  the  installation  of  cellular 
modems  so  that  photographers  can  post 
their  pictures  to  a  bulletin  board. 

Later  in  the  year,  Didlick  said  he 
hopes  photo  staffers  will  be  able  to  log 
onto  a  Sun  bulletin  board  system  from 
their  homes  using  their  PowerBooks, 
download  assignments  and  later  file 
their  photos  over  cell  phones  or,  by  pri¬ 
or  arrangements  made  by  the  paper, 
over  dedicated  lines  at  specified  loca¬ 
tions  throughout  the  circulation  area. 

Because  a  working  pay  phone  is  not 
always  available,  said  Bell,  Pacific  Press 
was  considering  making  a  deal  with  a 


hotel  chain  or  convenience  store  — 
“somebody  who’s  got  good  representa¬ 
tion  across  the  province.” 

“Portability  is  becoming  a  big  issue,” 
he  said.  “1  don’t  want  to  see  all  this 
portability  being  wasted.” 

Two  BBS  set-ups  are  possible,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bell.  One  would  put  cellular 
modems  on  the  bulletin  board  system 
and  on  the  PowerBooks.  In  the  other 
set-up,  he  said  B.C.  Telephone  can  in¬ 
stall  a  modem  pool  at  one  site  that  can 
be  activated  from  a  PowerBook  hooked 
directly  to  a  cell  phone  to  route  data 
transmissions  through  landlines  to  a 
modem-equipped  destination. 

“It  makes  technical  sense  to  me,”  said 
Bell  of  the  latter  arrangement,  adding 
that  the  telco  reports  “good  success  at 
9600  baud  transmissions.”  (Services 
elsewhere,  like  Bell  Atlantic  Mobile’s 
AirBridge  Gateway,  allow  computers 
equipped  with  cellular  modems  to  send 
data  to  computers  equipped  with 
phone-line  modems.) 


“We’re  in  the  experimental  stages 
with  this,”  Bell  cautioned.  “We  are  a 
special  case”  for  the  telcos,  he  said, 
which  will  not  start  up  service  for  Pacif¬ 
ic  Press  until  later  this  year. 

The  scheme  is  part  of  an  overall  plan 
to  streamline  remote  communications 
and  data  transmissions  using  autoscript¬ 
ing.  Southam  is  now  writing  software 
that  will  automatically  route  properly 
coded  incoming  image  files. 

“We’re  also  looking  at  live  transmis¬ 
sion  of  pictures,”  he  said,  for  simultane¬ 
ous  on-site  and  newsroom  viewing  —  a 
procedure  Didlick  said  already  has  been 
used  by  wire  services  for  photo  coverage 
of  some  major  events. 

The  AP  is  sending  a  staffer  to  Van¬ 
couver  to  train  personnel  to  use  the 
NC  2000,  which  Bell  said  requires  a 
greater  awareness  of  such  matters  as 
contrast  and  highlights. 

Staffers  have  been  training  on  the 
PowerBook.  Only  one  Sun  photograph¬ 
er  had  any  Macintosh  experience  when 
the  first  camera  arrived,  according  to 
Didlick.  “1  think  it’s  about  200  hours 
before  you’re  really  comfortable  with  a 
PowerBook  and  the  camera,”  he  said. 


Digital  capture  and  transmission  of  images 
eliminates  three  steps  along  the  photo  reproduction 
route:  transporting,  developing  and  scanning  film. 
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Two  New 
Families  Of 
Lgital  Cameras 


Two  from  Fuji-Nikon  are  distinguished  by  shooting  speeds; 
Kodak-Canon  pair  offers  different  resolutions,  picture 
areas  and  models  for  black-and-white  and  infrared 


by  Helene  Cohen  Smith 
and  Jim  Rosenberg 

HOME  TO  HEAVYWEIGHT  champi¬ 
onships,  Las  Vegas  was  a  natural  venue 
when  the  biggest  names  in  cameras 
and  film  introduced  competing  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  mammoth  Photo  Marketing 
Association  conference  and  exhibi¬ 
tion,  held  in  the  desert  city  earlier  this 
month. 

In  one  corner,  EOS  DCS  digital 
cameras  from  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and 
Canon  Inc.  In  the  opposite  corner,  the 
formidable  Nikon  Inc.-Fuji  Photo  Film 
tag  team,  with  its  E2  and  E2s  (Nikon) 
and  DS505  and  DS515  (Fuji)  models, 
first  announced  last  August.  These 
products  represent  what  many  photo¬ 
journalists  consider  “second-genera¬ 
tion  digital  cameras,”  designed  from 
the  ground-up  to  be  self-contained  dig¬ 
ital  capture  devices  with  the  character¬ 
istics,  functionality  and  ergonomics  of 
conventional  SLR  cameras. 

In  this  case,  the  film  giants  on  each 
team  supplied  the  electronics;  the  cam¬ 
era  makers  provided  the  bodies,  me¬ 
chanics  and  optics.  Though  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  on  each  team,  all  partners 
will  sell  the  cameras. 

Although  manufacturers  on  each  frared)  are  priced  at  $11,995,  including 
team  cooperated  on  technology,  only  power  supply  and  Macintosh  and  PC 
Kodak  and  Canon  also  devised  cooper-  drivers.  A  PCMCIA  hard  drive  and  a 
ative  marketing  agreements.  Kodak  package  including  the  hard  drive  and  a 
will  target  commercial  markets  that  28mm  Canon  lens  are  available  sepa- 
don’t  require  increased  ISO  with  the  rately.  Kodak  says  the  cameras  will  be 
EOS  DCS5  model,  while  Canon  ad-  available  this  spring, 
dresses  the  photojournalism  market  Utilizing  Kodak’s  1.5-megapixel 
with  the  EOS  DCS3.  CCD  photosensor,  the  EOS  DCS5  in- 

Each  of  Kodak’s  three  EOS  DCS5  eludes  a  “digital  back”  on  Canon’s 
models  (color,  black-and-white  and  in-  EOS-1  N  conventional  body,  and  is 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ran  Fred¬ 
eric  Larson’s  EOS  DCS3  photo  of  the 
49ers’  first  touchdown  of  Super  Bowl 
XXIX  across  its  sports  section  front. 


Canon 


“This  was  one  studio  set-up,  and  I  shot  through  a  thin 


tabric,  which  made  it  a  real  focusing  challenge.  With  the 


EOS  5-point  AF  system,  I  changed  my  focus  point  to  the 


glasses  section  of  the  frame,  without  recomposing,  and 


HOW  A  FOCUSING  NIGHTMARE 
TURNED  INTO  A  DREAM  SHOT. 


nailed  the  shot."  And  now,  introducing  the  next 


generation  of  EOS-the  new  EOS-1  n  -  which  pro- 


vides  even  more  harmony  between  automatic  and  manu¬ 


al  operation.  The  EOS-1  n  has  an  exclusive  AIM  system 


that  improves  the  link  between  focus  and  exposure 


broad  variety  of  metering  patterns,  all  linked  to  the  5- 


point  focusing  system  •  A  high-powered  540  EZ  flash 


Vice  President,  APNY 
and  ANDY  award  winner 
“Red  Head" 

MICHEL  TCHE 


•And  it’s  compatible  with  42  lenses.  Yes,  more  and  more 


pros  are  realizing  now  it's  Canon. 


NOW  IT'S 


Canon 
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camera.  “Roughly  three  minutes  of 
sound  is  equivalent  to  one  image  in 
storage,”  said  Kodak  Professional  and 
Printing  Imaging  spokesman  Joseph 
Runde. 

Images  are  acquired  using  an  Adobe 
Photoshop  plug-in.  (While  software 
and  cables  come  with  the  camera, 
Windows  users  must  supply  the  SCSI 
host  adapter.)  The  Photoshop  acquire 
module  picks  up  the  image,  sound  and 
all  camera  data  related  to  each  shot. 

Image  data  from  the  DCS  1.3-  and 
1.5-MB  sensors  are  expanded  to  raw 
images  in  Photoshop  of  approximately 
3.7  MB  and  4-4  MB,  respectively.  The 
near  tripling  in  file  size  accomplished 
by  software  interpolation  is  required  to 
process  and  color-separate  complete 
images  from  data  supplied  by  a  sensor 
in  which  the  CCD  elements  are  over¬ 
laid  with  red,  green  and  blue  filter  ar¬ 
rays.  On  the  sensor,  therefore,  the  to¬ 
tal  number  of  elements  responding  to  a 
given  color  are  only  “looking  at”  about 
one-third  of  the  scene  to  be  recorded. 

The  EOS  DCS3  employs  the  same 
image-sensing  chip  used  in  the  NC 
2000,  the  Associated  Press’  Nikon-Ko- 
dak  digital  camera;  the  chip  used  in 
the  DCS5  is  the  same  one  found  in 
Kodak’s  DCS420  (which,  like  the  NC 
2000,  uses  Nikon’s  N90). 

The  DCS  cameras’  CCD  arrays  are 
not  only  responsible  for  different  ISO 
ratings  and  resolutions,  but  also  for  dif¬ 
ferent  picture  areas.  The  size  of  the 
DCS5’s  sensor  corresponds  to  a 
24x36mm  film  frame.  The  DCS3’s  sen¬ 
sor  yields  a  16.4x20.5mm  frame  size. 

Photographers  compose  shots  inside 
a  dark  frameline  that  appears  within 
the  larger  area  of  the  DCS3  viewfind¬ 
er.  “That  can  also  be  very  useful  when 
you’re  working  with  moving  subjects, 
because  you  can  anticipate  when  the 
person  is  in  the  frame,”  said  Canon 
Professional  Markets  Group  assistant 
manager  Chuck  Westfall. 

One  other  difference  between  the 
two  cameras  is  the  telephoto  effect, 
which  can  be  an  advantage  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  delivers  magnification 
without  adding  the  weight  of  a  longer 
lens.  A  20mm  lens  on  the  DCS5  deliv¬ 
ers  the  same  image  as  a  50mm  lens  on 
a  35mm  SLR  film  camera.  The  effect  is 
reduced  on  the  DCS3,  where  the  im¬ 
age  from  a  20mm  lens  equals  that  from 
a  32mm  lens  on  a  film  camera. 

Availability  of  the  EOS  DCS  models 
may  be  good  news  for  people  like  Gary 
Fong,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  di- 
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rector  of  editorial  graphics  technology, 
who  said  his  paper  just  completed  its 
conversion  to  Canon’s  EOS  line.  A 
move  into  digital  capture  on  a  Canon 
platform  is  “on  my  wish  list,”  he  said, 
because  he  can  use  his  existing  Canon 
lenses  and  only  purchase  the  camera 
itself. 

Fong  trialed  the  EOS  DCS3  at  last 
month’s  Super  Bowl,  although  the  con¬ 
firmation  that  he’d  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  test  the  camera  came  close  to 
game  time.  “We  started  making  plans 
around  it,  as  we  needed  color  for  earli¬ 
er  deadlines.  If  Canon  didn’t  happen, 
we  would  have  Plan  B,”  he  said. 

Further  complicating  the  Chronicle’s 
Super  Bowl  game-day  scenario  was  the 
fact  that  the  paper  planned  to  print  al¬ 
most  200,000  extra  copies  for  the 
event,  which  pushed  deadlines  up  an¬ 
other  hour.  With  Plan  B  lacking  real 
details,  Fong  said,  “We  were  really  de¬ 
pending  on  this  new  technology  to 
[bring  us]  nice  game  action,  nice  story¬ 
telling.” 

Fong  ended  up  using  color  EOS 
DC3  shots  for  page  one  and  for  the 
sports  cover. 

“When  we  decompressed,  we  got 
just  over  3.5  megabytes  of  color  infor¬ 
mation,”  Fong  said.  “In  the  office,  we 
scan  film  to  an  average  of  4.5 
megabytes  with  regular  [material].  So 
we  were  less  than  a  full  megabyte  away 
from  traditional  scanning.” 

With  the  cameras’  170  MB  PCM¬ 
CIA  Type  III  card,  approximately  130 
images  can  be  stored  on  the  DCS3  and 
119  on  the  DCS5,  according  to  Kodak 
managers.  (Users  contacted  for  this  ar¬ 
ticle  had  tested  the  camera  only  with  a 
105 -MB  card  holding  approximately  70 
images.) 

As  a  result,  Fong  concedes  one  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Nikon’s  and  Fuji’s  use  of 
Type  l/II  cards,  which  hold  15 
megabytes  of  data:  “You  don’t  want  to 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  when 
you’re  collecting  news.”  He  explained 
that  it’s  better  to  be  forced  to  change 
cards,  so  there  is  a  back-up  if  a  card,  or 
the  camera,  fails.  “If  it’s  mechanical, 
something  will  go,  eventually,”  Fong 
said. 

Paul  Spinelli,  director  of  photo¬ 
graphic  services  for  National  Football 
League  Properties  and  a  photographer 
who  shoots  at  least  30  games  for  the 
league  each  year,  used  both  EOS  DCS 
models  at  the  Super  Bowl.  For  Spinel¬ 
li,  the  test  was  meaningful  as  part  of 
the  NFL’s  first  online  delivery  project. 


Nikon  EZs/Fuji  DS-515 


Kodak-Canon  EOS  DCS3 


Two  CCD  arrays  at  top  left  in  display 
are  those  used  in  Kodak-Canon  EOS 
DCS  digital  cameras. 


Three  of  the  league’s  14  photographers 
shot  digital  during  the  game,  and 
PressLink,  Knight-Ridder’s  online  net- 


(See  Cameras  on  page  26P) 
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Robert  J.  Salgadt 


Freelance  News 
Photography 

For  some,  freelancing  may  be  a  route  to  staff  positions,  but 
some  photo  staffers  move  to  freelance,  contract,  corporate  work 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

FREELANCING  CAN  BE  a  precari¬ 
ous  existence  or  a  lucrative  one,  de¬ 
pending  on  circumstances  and  an  indi¬ 
vidual  photographer’s  ability  to  market 
his  or  her  services. 

Talent  helps  and  will  insure  survival, 
but  success  mocks  it,  as  in  other  areas 
of  journalism. 

Like  many  photographers,  Laura 
Pedrick  didn’t  come  to  freelancing  vol¬ 
untarily,  but  many  others  would  like 
her  place  on  the  New  York  Times’ 
Rolodex. 

Despite  her  frequent  assignments, 
Pedrick  said,  “I  don’t  really  know  if 
there  is  a  future  for  me  at  the  Times . " 

While  there  is  no  assurance  of  a  staff 
job,  the  Times  has  filled  staff  vacancies 
from  the  ranks  of  its  freelancers  in  the 
past. 

Nancy  Lee,  the  newspaper’s  picture 
editor,  said  eight  of  its  20  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  are  former  Times  freelancers. 

The  Washington  Post  also  will  con¬ 
sider  its  freelancers  in  filling  staff  va¬ 
cancies,  but  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
warns  them  that  they  won’t  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  staff  jobs  there. 

Still,  for  many  novices,  freelancing  is 
the  only  way  to  gain  experience  and 
build  a  portfolio  for  a  shot  at  a  staff  job 
on  even  a  small  paper. 

Pedrick’s  career  offers  some  insight 
into  what  a  talented  photographer 
faces  on  the  way  to  a  staff  job  on  a 
large  newspaper  or  to  success  as  a  free 
lance,  which  means  assignments  from 
magazines  or  the  so-called  corporate 
market. 

She  earned  a  bachelor  of  fine  arts  in 
photography  at  New  York  University 
while  working  as  a  copy  person  at  the 
Associated  Press.  That  job  came  to  her 
through  a  friend  of  her  father  who  was 
a  foreign  editor  at  the  AP. 

When  she  graduated  from  NYU  in 


Laura  Pedrick,  freelance  photographer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  on  Bridge  St., 
Lambertville,  N.J. 


1986,  she  and  a  friend  went  to  Taiwan 
and  the  Philippines,  where  the  wire 
service  people  she  visited  advised  her 
to  return  to  the  United  States  and  get 
a  job  on  a  small  newspaper  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience. 

She  did  just  that,  landing  a  job  at 
the  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening  News, 
where  she  covered  West  Point,  Army 
football  and  major  and  minor  news  sto¬ 
ries,  including  a  closely  watched  rape 
investigation  with  racial  implications, 
as  one  of  two  photographers  on  the  pa¬ 
per.  There  she  also  met  her  husband, 
reporter  Dan  Zegart.  When  he  was  of¬ 
fered  a  job  with  the  Trenton  Times, 
they  both  moved  to  New  Jersey.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  folded. 

“Being  a  freelancer  wasn’t  really  my 
choice,’’  she  said. 

Her  husband  was  willing  to  move 
and  freelance  himself,  if  she  was  of¬ 
fered  a  staff  job,  she  added.  But  news¬ 
papers  she  approached  wanted  a  port¬ 
folio  with  sports,  food  illustration  and 


hard  news. 

Ironically,  while  he  would  like  to 
freelance  on  projects  like  the  one  they 
did  together  before  leaving  Newburgh 
—  a  Ms.  magazine  story  on  false  alle¬ 
gations  of  child  abuse  that  led  to  foster 
care  —  she  would  rather  have  a  staff 
job  with  a  newspaper. 

“After  being  a  staff  photographer 
and  having  a  part  in  putting  out  a 
newspaper,  as  a  freelancer  you  feel  not 
quite  a  member  of  the  family.”  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

Her  first  freelancing  was  for  the 
I  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  New  Jersey 
^  News  Photos,  which  supplies  pictures 
f  for  the  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J.  Then 
three  years  ago  she  hooked  up  with  the 
New  York  Times  as  its  Trenton  stringer. 

Pedrick  would  like  to  work  for  the 
news  magazine,  too,  but  the  picture  ed¬ 
itors  there  want  to  see  color  slides,  not 
just  black-and-white  work.  The  photo 
agencies  make  you  work  on  spec,  she 
said,  and  you  don’t  get  paid  for  60  to 
90  days,  even  when  they  sell  your 
work. 

“So  much  of  stringing  is  about  luck,” 
Pedrick  said.  But  she  is  not  unhappy 
freelancing  for  the  Times.  “They  give 
you  some  creative  space,”  she  said.  And 
the  Times  is  obviously  not  unhappy 
with  her  from  the  play  they  give  her 
pictures. 

Not  all  freelancers  are  beginners  or 
even  just  entering  the  journeyman 
stage  as  news  photographers. 

Michael  Geissinger,  who  also  shoots 
for  the  New  York  Times,  was  a  photog¬ 
rapher  in  President  Lyndon  Johnson’s 
White  House  under  Yoichi  Okimoto, 
who  was  the  first  to  be  allowed  to  doc¬ 
ument  a  presidency  from  the  inside. 

After  that,  Geissinger  went  back  to 
his  alma  mater,  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  where  he  taught  photo- 
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NAKDNAL 

Graphic  Supply 


The  Color  of  Imagination  i00,200,400  &800 

®  ms 

He'*' 

Produces  photos  that  ore  crisp 
and  sharp,  with  vivid  coiors  and 
^bfl^  natural  skin  tones. 

^mhOO 

HeW  ^ 

improved  sharpness,  fine-textured 
granuiarity,  rich  color  and  natural 
skin  tones. 

=^^200 

He**  A 

Suited  for  dayiight,  twilight,  and 
indoor  shooting  as  weil  as  for 
^'^1^  capturing  moving  subjects. 

-  Avallabte  This  Spring 

The  optimum  combination  of 
high  speed  picture  quality  and 
ease  of  use,  which  insures  vivid 

0/1/1  action 

i^/*lJJSoUU  situations. 

Call  today  for  competitive  pricing  on  all  your  photographic  and  graphic  arts  supplies. 

For  More  information  Cail:  1-800-223-7130 


(Ask  for  our  Newspaper  Division) 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  SUPPLY 

226  North  Allen  Street 
Albany,  NY  12206 

PHONE:  (800)223-7130  (518)  438-841 1  FAX:  (800)  832-2205  NYS  (518)  438-0940 


•  Very  Competitive  Prices  •  Same  Day  Shipments  •  Fresh  Dated  Film  •  Excellent  &  Dependable  Service  • 
•  Knowledgeable  Sales  Personnel  •  Professional  Stock  House  • 

^  Ob  ^ 


Your  Newspaper  Supplier  of  the  90's 


New 

Fast  Films 

Comparing  the  use  of  Fuji  800  and 
Kodak  400  and  1600  color  negative  films 


Fuji  800  Super  Q  recorded  this  picture  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  CEO  Alex  Trotman 
introducing  the  new  Ford  Contour  at  the  New  York  Auto  Show  last  year.  Showing 
the  drama  created  by  the  stage  lighting,  the  film’s  extra  speed  was  useful  where 
flash  would  not  have  worked. 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

THE  FILM  WAR  continues  with  Fuji 
and  Kodak  vying  to  dominate  the 
newspaper  market  with  new  fast  color 
negative  films. 

Fuji  Photo  Film  seems  to  have  the 
edge  with  the  photographers,  if  not 
with  the  people  who  buy  the  film, 
since  its  new  800  Super  G  film  came 
out  last  year. 

Eastman  Kodak  countered  with  new 
400  and  1600  ISO  color  negative  films 
in  an  attempt  to  trump  the  older  Fuji 
HG  films.  Fuji  has  a  Super  G  400  film, 
but  its  1600  film  still  uses  the  older 
HG  emulsion. 

And  while  the  new  Kodak  1600  film 
may  outperform  the  carryover  Fuji  HG 
1600,  many  photographers  are  instead 
pushing  the  Fuji  800  Super  G  one  or 
two  stops. 

Photographers’  film  preferences  al¬ 
ways  have  been  subjective,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  past  to  stick  to  what  has 
worked,  but  the  move  to  color  negative 
for  both  color  and  black-and-white 
photos  has  fueled  an  interest  in  new 
emulsions,  especially  among  sports 
photographers. 

For  most  newspaper  photographers 
shooting  color  negative,  pushing  is  just 
a  matter  of  slowing  down  the  proces¬ 
sor.  The  limitations  of  shutter  speed 
and  minimum  apertures  that  once  re¬ 
stricted  use  of  high-speed  films  in 
bright  sunlight  have  disappeared  with 
l/8000th-second  shutter  speeds  and 
lenses  that  close  down  to  F22. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
photographers  have  a  choice  of  Kodak 
400  or  1600  ISO  films  for  their  assign¬ 
ments,  unless  they  can  find  some  Fuji 
800. 

Bob  Laramie,  a  staff  photographer  at 
the  paper,  said  most  assignments  were 
shot  on  Kodak  Ektapress  400,  but  pho¬ 
tographers  shooting  sports  preferred 


shooting  Fuji  800  and  pushing  it  up  to 
two  stops,  rather  than  using  the  Ekta¬ 
press  1600. 

George  Reynolds,  who  shoots  pro¬ 
fessional  sports  for  the  Daily  News, 
said  he  prefers  to  push  Fuji  800  one 
stop  rather  than  use  the  new  Ektapress 
Plus  1600  at  normal  speed.  But  he  of¬ 
ten  used  the  Ektapress  when  he  was  on 
the  road  with  one  of  Philadelphia’s 
professional  teams  and  had  to  depend 
on  the  Associated  Press  to  process  his 
film. 

The  AP  doesn’t  usually  push  film  in 
its  processors,  he  explained.  For  the 
Super  Bowl  in  Miami  this  year,  he 
worked  with  Miami  Herald  photogra¬ 
phers,  who  used  Fuji  800  and  pushed  it 
two  stops  so  they  could  shoot  at  F4  at 
l/500th  second  and  F2.8  at  1/lOOOth. 
Both  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and 


the  Miami  Herald  are  owned  by 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

Reynolds  said  the  new  Ektapress 
1600  is  a  better  film  than  the  older 
emulsion.  When  Kodak  was  asked  for 
some  1600  to  test,  we  received  the  old 
1600  and  only  discovered  this  when 
comparing  the  code  on  the  film  with 
that  of  some  new  400  ISO  film  that  Ko¬ 
dak  gave  out  to  photographers  at  last 
year’s  Super  Bowl  in  Atlanta. 

The  older  emulsions  carry  the  code 
PPG.  The  new  400  film  has  PJB  as  the 
code.  The  new  1600  film  would  be  PJC 
as  the  last  letter  denotes  the  film  speed 
in  Ektapress  and  the  new  film  is  called 
Ektapress  Plus.  An  A  as  the  last  letter 
denotes  ISO  100. 

Steve  Hammond,  a  manager  at  the 
Fuji  Technical  Center  in  Los  Angeles, 
said  development  of  Fuji  800  could  be 
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Merlin  archives  images 
in  Boston,  Richmond 


increased  by  up  to  one  minute  (a  two- 
stop  push),  but  after  that  the  fog  level 
wiped  out  any  increase  in  highlight 
density.  The  film  could  be  pushed  one 
stop  to  1600,  he  said,  without  gaining 
too  much  contrast.  He  recommended 
an  increase  in  developing  time  of  30  to 
45  seconds.  One  of  the  reasons  for  800 
Super  G’s  popularity,  he  said,  was  that 
the  Super  G  films  were  optimized  for 
electronic  transfer. 

The  new  800  film  uses  Fuji’s  latest 
technology,  he  said,  while  Fuji  1600  is 
one  or  two  generations  back. 

Still,  neither  the  Fuji  1600  nor  the 
old  1600  Ektapress  showed  any  faults 
in  comparison  tests  with  normal  devel¬ 
opment 

Laramie  said  Daily  News  photogra¬ 
phers  found  they  got  better  shadow  de¬ 
tail  with  the  800  pushed  two  stops, 
than  with  the  1600  pushed  one. 

Used  with  normal  development,  the 
Fuji  800  has  a  one-stop  advantage  over 
the  400  films,  just  enough  to  let  you 
shoot  some  indoor  shots  without  flash 
and  subject  movement. 

Kodak,  Live  Picture 
sign  agreement 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  and  Live 
Picture  Inc.  entered  a  technology  and 
product  development  agreement  cover¬ 
ing  a  range  of  imaging  applications. 

Kodak  will  make  an  undisclosed  eq¬ 
uity  investment  in  Live  Picture,  which 
will  license  Kodak  to  use  its  resolution- 
independent  image  viewing  and  editing 
technology  in  its  future  digital  imaging 
products  and  color  management  system. 

Live  Picture’s  Functional  Interpolat¬ 
ing  Transformation  System  (FITS) 
speeds  access  to  and  manipulation  of 
digitally  stored  images.  Kodak  said 
FITS  will  be  incorporated  into  its  Pho¬ 
to  CD  applications  later  this  year. 

The  two  companies  said  they  will 
“pursue  an  open  licensing  strategy  as 
products  emerge  from  the  alliance,” 
with  software  developer  kits  available 
and  libraries  that  can  be  included  in 
various  operating  systems. 

FITS  stores  pictures  as  a  sequence  of 
subimages  organized  in  discrete  seg¬ 
ments  that  allow  fast  access  to  only  the 
information  needed  to  fill  the  screen 
and  quickly  make  modifications.  Speed 
is  achieved  by  recording  changes  as 
mathematical  commands  that  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  image  only  when  ready  for 
output. 


BOSTON  AND  RICHMOND  are  the 
latest  sites  for  Merlin  archive  systems 
from  T/One  Inc.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  Boston  Globe’s  20  licenses  give 
access  to  the  image  library  by  different 
departments  using  Macintoshes  and 
Windows  PCs  on  the  newspaper’s  net¬ 
work.  Both  dailies  bought  dual  Pentium 
90MHz  systems  with  10-gigabyte  RAID 
5  storage. 

The  system  at  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  supports  six  Mac  and/or  Win¬ 
dows  clients. 

According  to  Paul  Benoit,  assistant 
photo  director  in  Boston,  the  Merlin 
NT  Server  offered  flexibility  for  growth 
and  fit  well  into  prepress  at  the  Globe, 
allowing  creation  of  a  “multi-platform, 
open  imaging  environment”  that  can 
exploit  advances  in  computing  and  net¬ 
working  technologies.  Richmond  photo 
editor  Gary  Burns  also  cited  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  expandability,  as  well  as  its  search 
capabilities. 

The  Globe  anticipated  daily  input  of 
50-100  images.  Upon  installation,  it  in- 


SUPER  BOWL  XXIX  was  the  year’s 
first  scheduled  event  for  which 
PressLink  could  arrange  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping  for  photo  editors  in  its  new  Special 
Report  section.  A  dedicated  PressLink 
station  was  installed  in  Miami’s  Joe 
Robbie  Stadium  to  immediately  post 
and  manage  all  images. 

Last  month’s  debut  brought  together 
in  one  place  online  the  pre-game  and 
game-day  photos  and  graphics  of 
Agence  France-Presse,  Allsport,  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune,  the  National  Football 
League  and  Reuters.  PressLink  was  the 
exclusive  source  for  official  NFL  game 
photos  and  graphics. 

Users  were  able  to  search,  preview 
and  select  images  from  all  participating 


put  10,000  images  temporarily  stored  on 
its  production  server. 

The  TimeS'Dispatch  began  archiving 
hundreds  of  photos  from  its  AP 
Leafdesk  and  thousands  that  had  been 
temporarily  saved  on  magneto-optical 
cartridges. 

As  photos  are  moved  from  a  scan¬ 
ning  station  or  picture  desk  to  the 
archive.  Merlin  automatically  generates 
thumbnail  versions  as  the  original  high- 
resolution  image  files  are  stored  on  the 
disk  array. 

Any  IPTC  header  and  caption  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  photos  automatically 
moves  into  indexed  fields  in  the  Merlin 
database.  Editing  tools  allow  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  keywords  and  editing  of 
caption  and  header  information. 

In  Canada,  Merlin  also  was  installed 
at  Southam  Newspapers’  Pacific  Press, 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
The  Province  (see  story,  p.  4P).  Merlin 
has  been  selected  as  the  standard  image 
archiving  system  for  all  Southam  pa¬ 
pers. 


suppliers  at  one  location  on  PressLink, 
an  online  information-exchange  service 
for  the  media  that  is  wholly  owned  by 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

AllSport  took  no  more  than  20  min¬ 
utes  to  post  its  first  image,  a  photo  of 
jerry  Rice’s  first  touchdown  captured  by 
a  Kodak  digital  camera.  The  agency 
used  the  camera  to  meet  European 
deadlines.  Similarly,  NFL  Photos  used  a 
prototype  Canon-Kodak  digital  camera. 

Future  Special  Report  events  will  in¬ 
clude  the  Academy  Awards,  political 
campaigns  and  elections.  Newsrooms 
are  alerted  to  a  Special  Report  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  calendar,  by  48-hour  advance  fax 
notification,  U.S.  mail,  e-mail  and,  for 
breaking  coverage,  by  phone.  BE^P 


PressLink  launches 
Special  Report 
at  Super  Bowl 
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Improving  Quality 

Of  Military 
Photography 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

AMERICA’S  ARMED  SERVICES 
photographers,  already  equipped  with 
the  latest  in  camera  and  electronic 
equipment,  are  seeking  to  recover  the 
skills  of  the  legendary  combat  photog¬ 
raphers  of  World  War  II  and  the  Kore¬ 
an  War.  For  this,  they  have  enlisted  the 
aid  of  civilian  photojournalists. 

In  typical  military  fashion,  the  Army 
created  an  elite  group,  the  55th  Signal 
Company,  ComCam,  to  spearhead  this 
effort.  ComCam  is  military-speak  for 
Combat  Camera,  which  more  accu¬ 
rately  describes  the  company’s  goal. 

The  Air  Force,  which  is  expected  to 
join  the  Army  in  its  Combat  Camera 
operations  along  with  the  Navy,  al¬ 
ready  has  an  elite  cadre  of  43  photog¬ 
raphers  trained  under  the  watchful  eye 
of  an  Air  Force  civilian  employee,  Ken 
Hackman,  its  chief  photojournalist. 

Navy  photographers,  meanwhile, 
continue  to  win  the  prizes  in  military 
photography  contests.  Unfortunately, 
these  Navy  winners  tend  also  to  leave 
the  service  afterwards. 

One  of  the  latest  efforts  to  integrate 
military  photography  with  current 
trends  in  civilian  photojournalism  is  an 
annual  Military  Photographers’  Work¬ 
shop.  The  most  recent  was  hosted  by 
the  55th  Signal  Company  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  last  September.  This  was 
the  second  of  these  workshops  with  a 
civilian  faculty  to  which  photographers 
from  all  the  services  were  invited. 

The  26  participants,  chosen  from 
among  those  sending  portfolios,  in¬ 
cluded  eight  photographers  assigned  to 
ComCam,  whose  mission  cuts  across 
service  lines.  There  were  three  other 
Army  photographers,  10  from  the  Air 
Force,  three  from  the  Navy,  one  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  shooter  and  another  from 
the  Coast  Guard. 


Army  Staff  Sgt.  Rolando  Qomez  discuss¬ 
es  his  pictures  with  Michael  Qeissinger, 
former  White  House  photographer  and 
photojournalism  instructor. 


Navy  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
Thomas  Witham  was  awarded  a  Nikon 
35TI  camera  by  the  workshop  faculty 
for  his  photo  report  on  a  boot  camp  for 
young  offenders  operated  by  the  State 
of  Maryland  in  Towson,  just  two  miles 
from  the  workshop  site. 

All  participants  were  given  assign¬ 
ments  drawn  from  a  hat  and  asked  to 
produce  a  picture  story.  Their  film,  all 
E-6  slide  film,  was  processed  daily  at 
the  Pentagon’s  central  film  processing 
lab.  Witham,  a  photographer  mate 
whose  assignment  at  the  time  was  edit¬ 
ing  pictures  at  the  Joint  Combat  Cam¬ 
era  Center  in  the  Pentagon,  said  later 
he  was  leaving  the  Navy  to  go  to  law 
school. 


just  as  the  workshop  started,  its  or¬ 
ganizer,  Mjr.  Michael  G.  Edrington, 
commander  of  the  Army’s  Combat 
Camera  Company,  was  called  away  to 
coordinate  Armed  Forces  photo  cover¬ 
age  of  the  anticipated  invasion  of 
Haiti.  Hackman  and  Ken  Cooke,  a  re¬ 
tired  newspaper  photographer  now 
employed  as  a  training  advisor  at  Com¬ 
bat  Camera,  took  over  for  him. 

Serving  as  faculty  for  the  six-day 
workshop  were:  Bernie  Boston,  retired 
Los  Angeles  Times  photographer  who 
who  covered  Washington  for  that 
newspaper  after  his  long-time  employ¬ 
er,  the  Washington  Star  folded;  Eli 
Reed,  photographer  for  the  Magnum 
Photo  Agency  and  a  Harvard  Nieman 
fellow;  Mary  Lou  Foy,  Washington  Post 
photographer  and  past  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion;  Michael  Geissinger,  a  freelance 
photographer  who  served  as  a  White 
House  photographer  during  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  administration  and  later 
taught  photojournalism  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology;  Susan  Biddle, 
another  freelancer  who  worked  as  a 
White  House  photographer  for  both 
Presidents  Ronald  Reagan  and  George 
Bush  after  years  as  a  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Topeka  and  Denver. 

The  assignments,  all  of  a  civilian  na¬ 
ture,  were  meant  to  draw  the  partici¬ 
pants  away  from  their  familiar  military 
milieu  and  expose  them  the  standards 
to  which  their  civilian  counterparts  are 
held. 

Hackman  said  military  photogra¬ 
phers  were  “much  more  equipment  ori¬ 
ented”  and  were  “not  developing  the 
visual  communications  skills”  they 
needed.  “That’s  why  workshops  like 
this  are  so  important,”  he  added. 
“There  is  a  need  to  emphasize  content. 
Photos  have  to  have  something  to  say.” 

During  the  two  days  this  observer 
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The  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

Celebrating  50  years ! 

Since  1946,  the  NPPA  has  provided  a  wide 
\’ariet\'  of  educational  programs  lor  our 
industrv.  During  todat  ’s  changing  times, 
these  programs  continue  on  the  cutting 

edge  and  strit  c  to  ojfer  our  nearly  12.000  members  -  both  still  and  tele\  ision  - 
professional  enrichment  and  industn-  in\ol\ement. 

In  addition  to  the  NPPA  annual  cont  ention  -  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  late  |une  - 
we  will  also  sponsor 'other  exciting  programs  during  our  anniversary  year. 

Always  a  strong  believer  in  the  value  of  education,  the  NPPA  supports  academic 
programs  around  the  countn’  -  and,  around  the  world  -  to  continue  building  for 
the  future  of  our  ever'changing  profession. 

The  NPPA  also  offers  student,  professional,  international  and  sustaining 
memberships,  all  in  dedication  to  the  advancement  of  photojournalism. 

So,  why  not  join  the  NPPAl’  Th  e  annual  dues  make  a\  ailable  special  rates  and 
offers,  different  t.\pes  ol  discounted  insurance  plans,  our  monthh'  magazine  and 
the  annual  “Best  of'PbotojounUlism"  book. 


The  1995  NPPA  Calendar  of  Events 


•  The  Digital  ‘95  Imaging  Conference 

March  1st  -  4th  in  San  Francisco 

The  14th  Annual  Northern  Short  Course 

March  16th  -  18th  in  Providence 

•  The  35th  TV-News  Video  Workshop 

March  19th  -  24th  in  Norman,  Oklahoma 

Women  in  Photojournalism  Conference 

May  5th  -  7th  in  Chicago 


>  The  SOth  Annual  NPPA  Convention 
(and  POY  Awards  &  Sprague  Banquet) 

June  27th  -  July  1st  in  Washington,  D.C. 

'  The  7th  Electronic  Workshop 

September  8th  -  16th  in  Concord,  California 

'  The  43rd  Annual  Rying  Short  Course 

October  14th  in  Philadelphia 
October  15th  in  Louisville 
October  17th  in  Oklahoma  City 
October  19th  in  Denver 
October  21st  in  Sacramento 


For  more  information: 

Executive  Director 
'Charles  Cooper 
1-800-289-NPPA 
or  1-919-383-7246. 

Our  national  office: 

3200  Croasdaile,  Drive 
Suite  306 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
27705 


Washington  Post  photographer  Mary  Lou  Foy,  a  past  Among  faculty  critiquing  Military  Photographers’  Workshop 

president  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  participants  are  professional  photojournalists  Mary  Lou  Foy 


Association. 


(top),  Susan  Biddle  (right)  and  Eli  Reed  (bottom). 


quick  to  add,  however,  that  the  Navy  A  Navy  photographer  assigned  to 
and  Air  Force  both  offered  their  more  the  Naval  Media  Center  in  Washing- 
talented  photographers  a  year  of  fur-  ton  said  he  missed  the  variety  of  as- 
ther  training  at  Rochester  Institute  of  signments  he  had  as  the  only  photog- 
Technology,  while  the  Army  only  of-  rapher  on  an  aircraft  carrier, 
fered  theirs  a  summer  program  at  the  One  of  the  changes  from  the  glory 
University  of  South  Carolina.  days  of  the  combat  photographer, 

Hackman  said,  however,  there  was  which  Hackman  and  Edrington  are 
“no  place  to  put”  graduates  of  these  trying  to  recapture,  is  that  photography 
programs,  although  he  had  some  con-  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  province  of 
trol  over  where  Air  Force  graduates  the  Signal  Corps,  as  it  was  then.  Infor- 
were  assigned.  mation  specialists  are  expected  to  pho¬ 

tograph  as  well  as  write,  and  there  is  a 
movement  toward  a  specialist  that 
would  use  both  still  and  video  cameras. 
One  Air  Force  shooter  said  a  large  part  of  his  The  workshop  did  not  get  into  these 

work  consisted  of  officers*  portraits  required  for  muddy  waters,  asking  only  that  the 
.  j  ,  participants  produce  a  coherent  set  of 

promotion  evaluations*  photographs  that  tells  a  story.  And 

-  they  did,  despite  some  of  the  con¬ 
tretemps  that  their  civilian  counter¬ 
service  school  for  military  photogra-  Witham,  the  star  of  the  1994  work-  parts  encounter  every  day. 
phers  was  planned  for  Fort  Meade.  shop,  was  a  graduate  of  the  RIT  pro-  When  Air  Force  Staff  Sgt.  Michael 
The  Air  Force  closed  its  photo  gram,  for  which  he  had  to  extend  his  Featherston  drew  a  Baltimore  Aquari- 
school  at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Den-  initial  five-year  hitch  by  two  years.  unn  assignment,  he  envisioned  an  op- 
ver,  in  1993,  Hackman  said,  and  moved  Conversations  with  some  workshop  portunity  to  do  some  underwater  pho- 
in  with  the  Navy  at  that  service’s  participants  recalled  the  Army  this  oh-  tography.  Nikon,  a  workshop  sponsor, 
school  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  (The  Army  server  knew  as  a  draftee  during  the  Ko-  shipped  him  a  Nikonos  R  underwater 
had  been  sending  its  photographers  to  rean  War  (and  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  camera  from  California  by  overnight 
the  Air  Force  School  at  Lowry  since  glimpsed  as  a  passenger  on  troop  ships  delivery. 

closing  its  own  school  at  Fort  Mon-  and  transports).  One  Air  Force  shoot-  The  aquarium,  however,  never  let 
mouth,  N.J.,  some  years  before.)  er  said  a  large  part  of  his  work  consist-  him  go  in  the  water  with  it,  and  he  had 

Now  the  Navy  is  going  to  close  that  ed  of  officers’  portraits  required  for  to  do  his  photography  from  poolside, 
school,  and  all  the  services  will  use  a  promotion  evaluations.  Ultimately,  only  the  participants 

school  at  Ford  Meade  sponsored  by  the  Another  said  he  courted  a  general’s  know  what  the  workshop  did  for  them. 
American  Forces  Information  Service  anger  when,  on  an  assignment  he  con-  Mary  Lou  Foy  said  she  told  them  to  try 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  he  sidered  routine,  but  to  which  the  gen-  to  do  something  different.  “It’s  OK  to 
added.  That  will  happen  in  1997,  when  eral  had  assigned  a  high  priority,  he  fail,  if  you  learn  something.  I  don’t  care 
still  photographers  will  join  graphics  took  time  to  photograph  a  fire,  only  to  if  the  color  is  off.”  She  suggested  they 
and  television  people  at  the  Defense  have  a  digital  camera  he  was  using  fail  not  use  autofocus,  but  she  found  some 
Visual  Information  School,  according  to  capture  the  picture  the  general  disregarded  this  advice  and  let  the 
to  the  school’s  commander.  Air  Force  wanted  after  the  camera  was  bumped  camera  focus  on  the  background  and 
Lt.  Col.  Jerry  Sexton.  Hackman  was  on  the  way  to  the  fire.  not  the  off-center  subject. 


was  there,  this  goal  was  pursued.  There 
were  no  computers,  only  light  boxes 
and  slide  projectors  and  nary  a  digital 
camera  in  sight,  although  military  pho¬ 
tographers  use  them  routinely. 

The  participants  also  doffed  their 
uniforms  both  for  their  assignments 
and  for  editing  and  critique  sessions 
with  the  faculty.  This  made  it  easier  to 
imagine  the  cooperation  in  training 
and  assignments  envisioned  by  Edring¬ 
ton  and  trackman,  who  said  a  multi- 
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Some  Posed 
Photos  Pose 
No  Problem 

Local  slant  gives  ‘grip-and-grin’  pictures  a  place  in 
newspaper;  readers’  faces  put  posed  pictures  in  new  light 


by  Robert  J,  Salgado 

NO  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  could 
argue  with  the  advisability  of  putting 
readers’  faces  in  the  paper.  Nothing 
delights  a  photographer  on  an  out-of- 
town  assignment  more  than  encoun¬ 
tering  somebody  from  back  home  in  a 
picture  situation. 

Most,  however,  would  part  company 
with  Joe  Smyth,  CEO  of  Independent 
Newspapers,  who  argues:  “While  there 
may  be  times  when  an  action  photo  is 
appropriate,  the  best  way  to  show  com¬ 
munity  involvement  is  often  through 
posed  pictures. 

“Grip-and-grin  photos  may  have  no 
place  in  metropolitan  newspapers,  but 
they  are  the  ‘meat  and  potatoes’  of  the 
community  newspaper’s  photo  cover¬ 
age.” 

Smyth’s  company,  which  is  owned  by 
a  nonprofit  holding  company,  publish¬ 
es  community  newspapers  in  Arizona, 
Delaware,  Florida  and  Maryland. 
Among  them  is  Dover’s  Delaware  State 
News,  a  morning  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  with  a  daily  circulation  of  23,643 
and  Sunday  sales  of  34,000  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  4,282-circulation  Dai¬ 
ly  Whale  of  nearby  Lewes,  Del. 

Michael  Pelrine,  editor  of  the  State 
News,  did  not  disown  his  boss’  edict  as 
set  forth  in  the  “Newsroom  Guidelines 
for  Independent  Newspapers.” 

“The  main  thing  is  that  we  get  a  lot 
of  people’s  faces  in  the  newspaper,”  he 
said.  “People  love  to  see  their  faces  in 
the  paper.” 

He  defended  the  quality  of  photog¬ 
raphy  in  the  newspaper,  and  pointed  to 
a  local  life-on-the-street  photo  spread 
that  could  have  run  in  one  of  the 
metro  newspapers  that  Smyth  derides 


Delaware  State  News  editor  Michael 
Pelrine,  with  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
showing  picture  display 


Publisher  Tamra  Brittingham  explains 
the  local  focus  that  characterizes  the 
Delaware  State  News 


for  their  “arty”  photos. 

Chief  photographer  Kevin  Heslin, 
who  arrived  at  the  State  News  six  years 
ago  after  graduating  from  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Delaware,  where  he  earned  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  fine  arts  degree  in  photography, 
did  not  feel  repressed  by  Smyth’s  photo 
guidelines. 

“If  we  go  out  to  shoot  something, 
you  can  be  sure  our  pictures  will  be  vi¬ 
sually  interesting,”  he  said. 

As  to  the  assignments  he  and  the 
paper’s  other  two  photographers  get, 
he  said,  “They  are  not  telling  us  how  to 
shoot  it.  They’re  telling  us  what  to 
shoot.” 

A  bigger  problem,  according  to  Hes¬ 
lin,  is  handling  the  photos  taken  by  re¬ 
porters,  whose  usual  reaction  to  their 
own  photographic  shortcomings  is, 
“What  did  you  do  to  my  picture?” 

Installation  of  an  electronic  picture 
desk  at  the  State  News,  which  prints 
only  in  black  and  white,  has  helped. 

“It’s  amazing  what  we  get  out  of  thin 
photos.”  said  Heslin. 

Tamra  Brittingham,  publisher  of  the 
State  News  and  the  chain’s  other, 
mostly  weekly,  newspapers  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland,  said  the  guidelines  were 
meant  to  help  all  the  papers,  even  the 
smallest  ones,  use  photography  more 
effectively. 

Even  with  a  small  staff  and  limited 
resources,  she  said,  “you  can  still  get 
pictures  in  the  newspaper.” 

Published  in  Delaware’s  state  capital, 
the  State  News  is  relentlessly  local.  It 
dropped  out  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  gets  what  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  and  pictures  it  does  print 
from  other  sources,  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  News 
Service.  BEOT 
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Shoot,  Scan, 
Download 

And  Edit 

Photo  editor  at  local  daily  handles  several  duties 
while  his  newspaper  moves  into  electronic  pagination 


Centre  Daily  Times  assistant  news  editor  John  Bechdel  (left)  confers  with  Pat  Lit' 
tie,  photo/graphics  editor,  in  the  newsroom. 


by  Robert  J.  Salgado 

THE  CENTRE  DAILY  Times  in  State 
College,  Pa.,  circulates  only  26,021  dai¬ 
ly  and  33,245  Sunday,  but  its  photo  op¬ 
eration  is  as  sophisticated  as  those  at 
many  larger  newspapers. 

Part  of  what  makes  this  possible  are 
the  many  hats  that  Pat  Little,  the 
newspaper’s  photo/graphics  editor, 
wears.  As  chief  photographer,  he 
shoots  many  of  the  assignments,  espe¬ 
cially  earlier  this  month  when  he  was 
short  one  person  on  a  three-person 
photo  staff. 

He  also  assigns  and  trains  new  pho¬ 
tographers  and  works  with  freelancers 
when  he  is  shorthanded.  As  the  third 
smallest  among  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
dailies,  his  newspaper  can  expect  to  be 
raided  for  emerging  talent  by  the 
chain’s  larger  papers. 

Little  also  spends  considerable  time 
at  the  electronic  picture  desk  in  the 
newsroom,  where  he  handles  not  only 
the  staff  pictures,  but  also  others’  pic¬ 
tures  used  in  the  paper. 

“We  have  basically  become  the  back 
shop,  too,”  he  remarked. 

The  Times  prints  color  on  all  three 
section  fronts,  and  Little  and  his  pho¬ 
tographers  shoot  all  assignments  on 
color  negative  film,  develop  it  in  a 
Wing-Lynch  processor  and  scan  it  on  a 
Kodak  2035S  film  scanner  into  Photo¬ 
shop  on  a  Macintosh. 

Color  pictures  to  be  printed  in  black 
and  white  are  converted  to  gray  scale 
on  the  Mac.  Associated  Press  pictures 
arrive  over  the  PhotoStream  satellite 
network,  with  black-and-white  hard 
copies  coming  off  an  old  AP  LaserPho- 
to  printer. 

LaserPhoto  prints  will  disappear 


when  the  paper  completes  its  move 
into  pagination,  started  three  months 
ago  with  Macs  running  QuarkXPress. 

What  Little  likes  about  his  job  is 
that  he  is  “not  stuck  in  the  office,”  but 
is  “still  a  full-time  shooter.” 

During  an  interview.  Little  took  an 
accident  report  from  the  news  desk 
and  left  to  shoot  the  scene  where  a 
pickup  truck  struck  a  pole. 

Like  other  photographers  on  small 
newspapers,  he  has  to  use  his  own 
equipment,  although  he  gets  a  $1,200- 
a-year  camera  allowance.  There  is  no 
pool  equipment.  He  has  his  own 
300mm  F4  lens  for  Penn  State  football, 
and  he  gets  to  travel  with  the  team. 

The  Times  recently  went  from  four 
sections  to  three,  moving  local  stories 
to  the  front  page  and  pushing  national 


news  inside  the  paper.  As  a  result.  Lit¬ 
tle  said,  he  and  his  photographers  work 
with  reporters  to  prepare  local  pack¬ 
ages  with  two  or  three  photos  and  text 
that  can  carry  page  one. 

The  day  after  Little  talked  to  E&P, 
the  newspaper’s  front  page  had  a  local¬ 
ized  story  on  “Auschwitz  Remem¬ 
bered,”  with  AP  pictures  from  Poland 
and  the  AP  story  on  Auschwitz  as  a 
sidebar.  There  also  were  stories  on  the 
balanced-budget  amendment  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  O.J.  Simpson’s  trial  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  two  local  stories  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  one  of  which  was  illustrated  with 
a  picture.  All  pictures  were  in  color. 

The  local  package  prepared  for  that 
day  was  held  over,  but  a  color  photo  of 
a  high  school  wrestling  match  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  sports  section  front. 
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British  Law  Gives 
Police  Power  Over 
Photographers 

Court  order  can  give  them  access  to  unpublished  photos 
based  on  the  1984  Police  and  Criminal  Evidence  Act 


by  Robert  O*  Connor 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  IN  BRITAIN  are 
in  particular  danger  when  covering  vi¬ 
olent  demonstrations. 

The  use  by  the  police  of  legal  powers 
to  seize  unpublished  film  in  order  to 
identify  suspects  has  made  the  photog¬ 
raphers  the  regular  targets  of  hostile 
crowds. 

David  Newell,  legal  adviser  to  the 
Newspaper  Society,  which  represents 


becomes  “a  very  real  problem.  There 
could  well  be  an  argument  in  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  events  not  covered  or 
things  done  in  more  and  more  covert 
ways.” 

One  of  the  safeguards  against  possi¬ 
ble  overuse  of  the  bill  was  thought  to 
be  that  the  complexity  of  the  court 
process  itself  would  make  the  police 
unwilling  to  seek  an  order  except  in 
very  unusual  circumstances. 

Another  was  the  idea  that  judges 


The  Newspaper  Society  argues  that  newspapers 
should  not  give  up  the  material  unless  there  is  a 
court  order.  But  it  recognizes  that  a  court  battle 
can  involve  hefty  legal  fees  and  almost  certain 
defeat. 


regional  British  newspapers,  said  that 
newspapers  are  not  aware  that  the  po¬ 
lice  are  likely  to  be  successful  in  their 
quest  for  unpublished  pictures. 

The  police  power  to  obtain  a  court 
order  giving  them  access  to  the  materi¬ 
al  is  based  on  the  1984  Police  and 
Criminal  Evidence  Act.  The  Newspa¬ 
per  Society  argues  that  newspapers 
should  not  give  up  the  material  unless 
there  is  a  court  order.  But  it  recognizes 
that  a  court  battle  can  involve  hefty  le¬ 
gal  fees  and  almost  certain  defeat. 

Newell  said  that,  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  spending  “X  thousands  of 
pounds  on  legal  fees,  some  newspapers 
will  take  the  short  cut”  and  simply 
hand  over  the  material  when  asked. 

In  such  a  climate,  Newell  said,  pro¬ 
tecting  photographers  on  the  ground 


would  balance  the  need  to  protect 
news  gatherers  against  the  wishes  of 
the  police  to  bring  criminals  to  justice. 

But  police  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  eager  to  go  to  court.  And  David 
Feldman,  a  law  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Birmingham,  said  that  the 
courts  tend  not  to  vary  from  the  view 
that  the  public  interest  in  apprehend¬ 
ing  criminals  far  outweighs  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  safety  for  photographers. 

“The  way  things  are  going,”  he  said, 
photographers  “seem  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  unpaid  stooges  of  the  police  if 
they  attend  a  public  disorder  event.” 

The  National  Union  of  Journalist 
(NUj)  invites  its  members  who  fear 
that  their  pictures  may  be  seized  to  de¬ 
posit  them  with  the  union,  which  then 
sends  them  to  the  International  Feder¬ 


ation  of  Journalists  in  Brussels,  where 
they  are  kept  on  file. 

But  this  method  has  its  drawbacks. 
Because  of  the  workings  of  the  law  on 
contempt  of  court,  photographers  must 
give  pictures  to  the  union,  not  simply 
lend  them.  They  also  must  do  it  before 
a  court  orders  seizure.  And  photogra¬ 
phers  following  this  procedure  lose  all 
rights  to  the  pictures. 

According  to  Jacob  Ecclestone, 
deputy  general  secretary  of  the  NUJ, 
the  method  has  been  used  five  times. 

“It’s  really  to  make  a  point,”  he  said. 
“We  take  material.  We  put  it  in  an  en¬ 
velope.  We  send  it  to  Europe.  But  it’s 
gone  forever.  We  might  as  well  burn  it. 
But  in  our  experience,  photographers 
don’t  like  destroying  what  they  have 
produced.” 

Ecclestone  argues  that  “the  real  vil¬ 
lains”  are  not  police,  but  editors  who 
publish  pictures  of  rioters  and  invite 
readers  to  identify  them.“The  editors 
of  papers  like  the  Evening  Standard 
and  the  Sun,”  he  said,  “are  quite  happy 
as  circulation  boosters  to  run  rogues 
galleries  on  behalf  of  the  police.  And 
they  do  it  quite  nakedly.” 

Ecclestone  said  such  behavior  helps 
to  demean  the  press  and  makes  its  de¬ 
fense  on  points  of  principle  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  He  also  argues  “there  is  no  at¬ 
tachment  to  press  freedom  in  Britain 
in  the  way  that  Americans  think  about 
it.  Not  enough  journalists  are  worried 
about  this  kind  of  thing.” 

He  cited  a  leaflet  from  a  group 
called  Class  War  that  was  distributed 
before  a  London  demonstration  last 
year  against  the  government’s  Criminal 
Justice  bill.  The  demonstration  ended 
in  a  riot.  The  leaflet  advised  demon¬ 
strators  to  “keep  masked  up.” 
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“The  pigs  and  their  friends  in  the 
media  are  always  keen  to  try  and  get 
your  mug  on  film,”  the  leaflet  stated. 
“Don’t  think  the  media  are  on  our  side 
....  They  should  be  driven  out  of  the 
area  when  we  kick  it  off.” 

Ecclestone  regards  such  messages  as 
“an  incitement  for  people  to  attack 
photographers.  And  that  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Police  and  Criminal  Evi¬ 
dence  Act  of  1984  and  the  behavior  of 
the  authorities  and  judges  in  allowing 
the  police  to  have  pictures.” 

The  London  riot  produced  a  suc¬ 
cessful  application  from  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Police  for  a  High  Court  order  re¬ 
quiring  newspapers  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  to  surrender  their  pictures. 

Lawyers  for  the  police  told  the  court 
that  pictures  taken  by  the  media  were 
“far  more  extensive”  than  those  that 
police  photographers  managed  to  get. 

News  outlets  subject  to  the  court  or¬ 
der  included:  The  Daily  Mail,  Evening 
Standard,  Daily  and  Sunday  Telegraph, 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation  and 
Independent  Television  News.  The 
court  also  was  told  that  the  Sun  and 
Independent  agreed  to  hand  over  mate¬ 


rial  without  an  order. 

In  an  editorial,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
explained  that  its  policy  in  relation  to 
such  requests  has  been  “neither  con¬ 
senting  nor  objecting  .  .  .  but  abiding 
by  the  decision  of  the  judge  once  he 
had  satisfied  himself  that  the  police 
application  was  a  proper  one.  We  sup¬ 
port  the  police  in  the  detection  of 
crime  and  it  is  not  our  policy  to  ob¬ 
struct  legitimate  police  inquiries.” 

But  the  Telegraph,  which  recalled 
that  a  Sunday  Telegraph  photographer 
was  attacked  and  killed  during  a  riot  in 
London  in  1986,  warned  that  rioters 
are  becoming  more  aware  that  police 
can  seize  material  from  the  media. 

The  paper  suggested  police  respond 
“to  such  riots  fully  equipped  with  their 
own  video  cameras  and  observers,  so 
that  they  could  supply  as  much  evi¬ 
dence  as  possible  themselves.” 

The  law  focuses  heavily  on  broad¬ 
casters,  with  routine  police  requests  for 
videotape.  “Camera  crews,”  noted  one 
industry  source,  “are  characteristically 
jostled,  threatened,  abused  and  ill- 
treated  if  they  are  perceived  by  demon¬ 
strators  to  be  in  some  sense  there  on 


behalf  of  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 
It’s  crucial  to  us  therefore  that  they 
should  not  so  appear.” 

Ecclestone  said  a  legal  appeal  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  courts  —  to  which  Britain  sub¬ 
scribes  —  is  made  more  difficult  by  the 
requirement  that  all  domestic  remedies 
must  first  be  exhausted.  This,  he  said, 
would  mean  the  original  court  order 
would  have  to  be  obeyed  and  then  that 
judgement  appealed.  Failing  to  comply 
with  the  order  would  put  the  photogra¬ 
pher  in  contempt  of  court,  “and  you 
cannot  appeal  under  British  law  if  you 
are  in  contempt.” 

Newell  said  that  long-standing  prac¬ 
tice  of  newspapers  in  selling  unpub¬ 
lished  photographs  causes  some  legal 
confusion.  The  situation  becomes 
more  complex  as  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  get  “more  and  more  into 
the  game  of  making  available  the  total¬ 
ity  of  information  that  they  gather.” 

“It  becomes  hard  to  hold  the  line 
that  you  shouldn’t  reveal  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  police  until  you  get  a  court 
order,”  Newell  said,  “if  everyone  other 
than  the  police  can  buy  it  over  the 
counter.”  BE^P 
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Are  news  photos  staged  only  if  photographers  specify  poses 
or  set  up  shots  themselves?  Conversation  can  suggest  subjects’ 
behavior,  and  subjects  may  plan  and  pose  for  the  camera 


by  Robert  J,  Salgado 

NEWSPAPER  PHOTO  DESKS  and 
journalism  schools  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  sensitive  to  any  tampering 
with  reality  in  published  photographs 
unless  the  manipulation  or  staging  is 
obvious  or  explained  in  a  caption. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  a  time,  a 
writer  in  a  highly  respected  magazine 
can  argue  that  making  up  quotes  is 
common  practice  (as  Janet  Malcolm 
did  concerning  her  New  Yorker  article 
about  a  psychoanalyst). 

“1  don’t  know  how  we  can  apply  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  to  words  and  pictures,” 
said  Steven  R.  Knowlton,  who  deplores 
the  invention  of  quotations.  Knowlton 
teaches  a  course  in  ethics  at  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  University,  where  he  is  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism. 

His  point  may  be  well  taken,  but 
photography  is  a  lot  more  public  than 
interviews,  and  because  most  people 
are  not  actors,  often  they  are  at  their 
best  pictorially  when  unaware  of  the 
photographer. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  in 
October  of  1987,  when  1  went  to  Wall 
Street  on  the  Monday  after  the  stock 
market  crashed  the  previous  Friday, 
sending  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial  Av¬ 
erage  tumbling  108.36  points. 

There  was  plenty  of  action  on  the 
street  outside  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  with  television  crews  and 
crowds  of  people  waiting  for  a  clue  to 
what  was  happening  inside.  One  of  the 
first  pictures  1  saw  was  a  man  holding  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Post  with  the 
headline,  “CRASH!  Wall  Street’s 
blackest  day  rocks  nation.” 

He  was  standing  in  front  of  Federal 
Hall  at  Wall  and  Nassau  streets,  and  he 
held  his  place  for  a  second  shot,  after 
which  1  approached  to  ask  his  name. 
He  told  me  was  Richard  R.  Falk,  a  New 
York  public  relations  man,  and  was  ob¬ 
viously  interested  in  a  little  self-pro- 
motion  —  or  maybe  the  Post  was  his 
client. 


Three  floor  clerks  make  merry  outside  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  a/ter  the  1987  crash,  providing  a  clue  to  the  chaos  inside  the  exchange. 


A  little  later,  at  the  members’  and 
employees’  entrance  to  the  exchange,  1 
spotted  a  small  group  of  young  men  in 
the  formless  jackets  of  stock  exchange 
clerks.  Theirs  was  an  animated  conver¬ 
sation,  and  1  suddenly  realized  that 
they  were  merrily  describing,  partly  in 
mime,  what  had  happened  on  the  floor 
of  the  exchange  before  their  lunch 
break. 

1  was  just  one  of  a  number  of  people 
milling  around  the  entrance,  and  if 
they  saw  me  as  1  made  three  quick  pic¬ 
tures,  they  never  let  on.  One  of  the 
three  frames,  1  thought,  captured  the 
pantomime  of  what  must  have  been  a 
chaotic  morning. 

Still,  the  temptation  to  move  people 
around  for  a  more  effective  composi¬ 
tion  or  to  stage  an  event  that  news 
photographers  can’t  resist  are  great, 
and  the  results  are  not  always  de¬ 
tectable.  But  the  consequences  can  be 
grave. 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  photographer 
discovered  to  his  dismay  that  a  half- 


kidding  suggestion  that  resulted  in  a 
much-admired  news  photo  ended  his 
career  as  a  photographer  with  that 
newspaper. 


Richard  R.  Falk,  who  identified  himself 
as  a  public  relations  man,  holds  up  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Post  outside  Feder¬ 
al  Hall  on  Wall  Street  in  October  1987. 
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“I  don’t  know  how  we  can  apply 
different  standards  to  toords  and 
pictures.” 

—  Steven  R.  Knotvlton,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  Penn  State. 


Jock  Lauterer  (left),  assistant  professor  of  journalism  at  Penn  State,  reacts  to  what 
David  Cochrane,  computer  manager  for  the  School  of  Communications,  shows  him 
at  the  school’s  new  video  and  still  photography  digital  laboratory. 


Few  news  photographers  would  ar¬ 
gue  that  faking  a  picture  is  not  grounds 
for  dismissal,  but  Mike  Meadows  saw 
what  he  did  as  an  honest  portrayal  of 
what  firemen  faced  that  day  in  Altade- 
na,  as  wildfires  devastated  Southern 
California  in  October  of  1993. 

His  picture  showed  a  fireman  dous¬ 
ing  himself  with  water  from  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  while  a  house  burns  in  the 
background.  It  illustrated,  according  to 
Meadows,  the  heat  under  which  the 
firemen  were  working  and  the  shortage 
of  water  that  let  the  house  burn,  while 
the  firemen  could  only  watch. 

He  denies  asking  the  fireman  to 
douse  himself  with  water  from  the 
pool,  but  admits  he  may  have  inadver¬ 
tently  planted  the  idea  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  a  long  day,  he  recalls, 
and  because  his  film  and  captions  were 
picked  up  by  a  runner,  he  didn’t  see  the 
picture  until  it  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
paper  the  next  day. 

Meadows  was  not  questioned  about 
the  picture  until  several  months  later, 
when  entries  for  various  competitions, 
including  the  Pulitzer  prizes,  were  be¬ 
ing  selected. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  refuses  to 
comment  on  this  case,  although  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  with  photography 
director  Larry  Armstrong,  editor  Shel¬ 
by  Coffey  III  and  communications  di¬ 
rector  Laura  Morgan. 

After  working  for  the  Times  for  33 
years,  almost  20  of  them  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  Meadows  spent  a  year  in  limbo 


awaiting  an  appeal  to  Coffey  of  his  re¬ 
moval  from  the  photography  staff.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  he  worked  in  office  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  Times,  where  he  was  paid 
his  photographer’s  salary  of  $1,100  a 
week,  even  though  the  top  salary  in 
that  department  was  $550,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Last  year,  upon  losing  his  appeal  of 
the  action  taken  by  Armstrong,  Mead¬ 
ows  related,  he  consulted  a  lawyer  and 
was  ready  to  sue  the  newspaper  for  re¬ 
instatement.  But  a  few  months  ago,  he 
said,  a  settlement  was  reached,  and  he 
resigned. 

“I’m  a  photographer,  not  an  enve¬ 
lope  stuffer,”  he  said,  referring  to  his 
work  for  office  services.  Though  he 
would  not  disclose  the  amount  of  the 
settlement,  he  said  “it  didn’t  make  me 
a  millionaire,  but  it  was  almost  fair.” 

Discussions  with  several  photo  edi¬ 
tors  familiar  with  the  affair  suggest  that 
one  of  the  more  important  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  the  case  hinges  on 
what  Meadows  had  to  say  about  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  picture  desk.  He 
said  there  was  a  change  in  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  picture  desk  and  photogra¬ 
phers  when  photo  chief  Jim  Wilson  re¬ 
tired  and  Armstrong-  took  his  place. 

Meadows,  who  started  with  the 
newspaper  as  a  dishwasher  when  he 
was  20  and  began  shooting  on  his  own, 
selling  some  of  his  pictures  to  the  pa¬ 
per,  got  his  full-time  staff  photograph¬ 
er’s  job  when  he  turned  in  exclusive 
photos  of  a  1974  bomb  blast  in  the  Pan 


American  Terminal. 

“Everybody  was  running  out  of  the 
building  and  I  ran  in  and  started 
shooting,”  he  told  E&P  a  year  ago. 
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when  the  story  broke  after  the  Times 
informed  its  readers  and  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  that  the  picture  of  the  fireman 
had  been  posed. 

Meadows  feels  that  Armstrong  did 
not  appreciate  him  because  “I  didn’t 
come  up  the  right  way.” 

Jim  Gordon,  editor  of  News  Photog- 
rapher,  the  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  monthly  magazine, 
said  he  understood  the  Times  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  fire  Meadows  because  he 
had  rescued  another  Times  photogra¬ 
pher  during  the  riots  that  followed  the 
acquittal  of  policemen  seen  beating 
Rodney  King. 

Whether  or  not  Meadows’  feelings 
of  exclusion  were  justified,  communi¬ 
cation  between  photographer  and  pic¬ 
ture  desk  may  not  have  been  con¬ 
ducive  to  candor  on  the  subject  of  how 
a  picture  was  made. 

Joe  Elbert,  assistant  managing  editor 
for  photography  at  the  Washington 
Post,  said  “a  healthy  give  and  take  be¬ 
tween  picture  editors  and  photogra¬ 
phers”  could  flush  out  staged  photos 
without  a  photographer  feeling  he 
could  be  accused  of  missing  a  picture. 

Richard  Fowlkes,  a  photo  editor  at 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  said  photog¬ 
raphers  were  put  in  a  difficult  situation 
where  events  of  traditional  impor¬ 
tance,  like  the  donning  of  the  green 
jacket  by  the  winner  of  the  Masters 
golf  tournament,  were  repeated  several 
times  for  photographers. 

The  first  instant  is  what  the  photog¬ 
rapher  should  record,  but  it  can’t  hurt 
to  keep  shooting  in  case  something  un¬ 
toward  happens  —  as  long  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  desk  knows  about  it,  Fowlkes  said. 

Newspapers  were  not  always  so 
scrupulous  about  staged  shots.  John 
Father  describes  in  his  book.  Great 
Moments  in  News  Photography ,  how 
the  New  York  Daily  News  sent  Harry 
Warnecke  to  photograph  a  cat  tying  up 
traffic  while  carrying  a  kitten  across 
Center  Street  in  1925.  Warnecke  told 
Father  how  he  had  to  reconstruct  the 
event  after  the  cat  had  moved  all  her 
kittens  to  a  new  home  and  traffic  had 
returned  to  normal. 

Most  often  the  staging  is  not  done 
by  the  photographer,  but  by  the  subject 
(or  by  a  third  party  on  his  or  her  be¬ 
half).  So  the  issue  may  be  not  so  much 
the  staging  but  who  is  responsible  for 
it.  As  William  Manchester  disclosed  in 
American  Caesar,  upon  his  return  to 
the  Philippines,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  rejected  a  pier  built  for  him 


by  Seabees,  choosing  instead  to  wade 
ashore  for  the  visual  effect. 

The  matter  isn’t  lost  on  the  picture 
desks.  Many,  like  the  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Times,  will  pass  up 
staged  events,  preferring  to  tell  the  sto¬ 
ry  in  their  own  way. 

Nancy  Lee,  photo  editor  of  the 
Times,  traced  the  concern  with  reality 
back  to  Watergate,  but  said  the  elec¬ 
tronic  manipulation  of  images  has 
made  the  issue  even  more  sensitive. 
Moreover,  photography  is  now  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  news  report,  she  said, 
“not  just  filler.” 

And  while  older  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  may  remember  times  when  a 
good  picture  was  accepted  with  no 
questions  asked,  today’s  students  of 
photojournalism  are  warned  that  they 
are  obliged  to  see  that  their  pictures 
are  truthful  and  in  good  taste. 

Jock  Lauterer,  an  assistant  professor 
at  Penn  State  who  teaches  photojour¬ 
nalism  in  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  said,  “We  talk  ethics  from  day 
one.” 

Ken  Kobre,  a  professor  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  University  and  the  author 
of  Photojournalism:  The  Professionals’ 
Approach,  said  studies  have  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  in 
what  photographers  would  accept  as 
ethical  over  the  past  30  years,  and  the 
shift  has  been  more  pronounced  in  the 
last  10  years. 

Cameras 

Continued  from  page  IIP 

work  for  the  media,  carried  the  exclu¬ 
sive  photos  as  part  of  its  new  Special 
Report  service.  PressLink’s  Operations 
Manager,  Tom  Priddy,  said  the  pictures 
averaged  3.8  MB,  as  posted. 

“Canon  is  the  official  camera  of  the 
NFL,  and  Kodak  is  the  official  film.  So 
it  was  a  perfect  combination  of  our  cor¬ 
porate  sponsors  at  the  biggest  game  of 
the  year,”  said  Spinelli.  “It  allowed  us  to 
put  the  game  all  over  the  world  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.” 

Although  they  did  little  testing  be¬ 
fore  the  game,  Spinelli  says  the  project 
went  well.  “We’re  very  familiar  with 
Canon.  It  gives  us  the  best  tracking,  fo¬ 
cusing  systems,  and  the  best  combina¬ 
tion  of  user-friendly  features  and 
adaptability  with  EOS  custom  func¬ 
tions.” 

Spinelli  said  his  staff  saved  12  hours 
of  processing,  editing  and  mounting 


time  by  using  the  digital  camera. 
“We’ll  most  certainly  use  it  again. 
There  are  projects  coming  up  in  1995 
that  will  be  worthy  of  another  shot  at 
digital.” 

The  virtually  identical  Nikon  and 
Fuji  cameras  contain  a  1.3 -megapixel, 
24'bit-color  CCD  that  exploits  vacan¬ 
cy-transfer  technology  developed  by 
the  Fujifilm  Microdevices  chip-manu¬ 
facturing  subsidiary  in  Japan.  The 
patented  process  and  design  “is  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  a  still  camera,”  said 
Manny  Almeida,  field  sales  vice  presi¬ 
dent  with  Fuji  Photo  Film’s  Electronics 
and  Applied  Imaging  Division. 

While  most  CCD  chips  use  the  in¬ 
terline  transfer  scheme  that  provides 
the  continuous  viewing  of  camcorders, 
said  Almeida,  Fuji’s  charge-transfer 
scheme  generates  all  image  data  at 
once,  then  moves  it  out  all  at  once, 
without  continuous  viewing.  This,  he 
said,  allowed  the  design  of  a  denser 
chip  at  the  same  size  as  other  CCD  ar¬ 
rays. 

According  to  Fuji,  the  chip  design 
and  charge-transfer  scheme  were  suited 
to  full-frame  capture  by  the  CCD,  using 
the  cameras’  condenser  optics  to  allow 
the  Vs- inch  CCD  sensor  to  record  the 
full  viewfinder  image.  The  condenser 
optics  also  concentrates  more  light  on 
the  sensor,  which  Fuji  says  gives  its 
cameras  an  effective  800  ISO.  A  switch 
boosts  the  speed  to  1600. 

Nikon  says  both  models  will  be 
available  beginning  April  10,  and  is 
listing  the  E2  at  $13,995  and  the  E2s  at 
$16,995.  Both  prices  include  the  cam¬ 
era,  video  cable,  AC  adapter,  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  PC  drivers,  memory  card  and 
battery  with  charging  unit.  Fuji  sched¬ 
uled  shipping  for  the  same  date,  and 
priced  its  DS-505  and  DS-515  at 
$11,835  and  $14,835  respectively.  It  sells 
separately  the  battery  charger,  AC 
adapter  and  battery  for  $640,  and  sells 
the  PCMCIA  memory  card  for  $1,260. 
A  wide  range  of  Nikkor  lenses  and  ac¬ 
cessories  are  compatible  with  all  four 
of  the  Nikon  and  Fuji  models. 

The  E2  and  DS-505  can  continually 
shoot  one  frame/second,  while  the  E2s 
and  DS-515  can  capture  up  to  seven 
continuous  shots  at  three  frames/sec¬ 
ond.  The  high-speed  frame  buffer  then 
downloads  the  images  to  the  storage 
card.  The  cameras  also  automatically 
write  header  information,  including 
time,  date,  capture  mode  (compression 
scheme,  if  any),  shutter  speed  and 
aperture.  BECT 
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The  Nikori'Fuji  models  specify  four 
choices  for  setting  “resolution”  in  soft¬ 
ware  prior  to  transmission:  high  (un¬ 
compressed,  with  five  TIFF  images  per 
PCMCIA  card),  fine  (JPEG  compres¬ 
sion  for  21  images  per  card),  normal 
(43  JPEG-compressed  images  per  card) 
and  basic  (84  JPEG  images  per  card). 

At  Nikon  and  Fuji,  competition  will 
be  on  all  fronts.  Said  Nikon  Electronic 
Imaging  general  manager  Doug  Howe, 
“The  essence  of  the  Fuji-Nikon  rela¬ 
tionship  is  in  technology  sharing. 
We’re  using  their  CCD,  and  while 
[Fuji]  provided  some  of  the  electronics, 
Nikon  designed  the  camera,  optical 
paths  and  all  functionality.” 

Within  Nikon,  however,  jurisdiction 
for  marketing  to  photojournalists  will 
fall  to  the  Photo  Division’s  Profession¬ 
al  Services  group,  while  the  division’s 
Electronic  Imaging  Department  “will 
concentrate  on  other  digital  markets 
—  desktop  publishing,  prepress  and  in¬ 
dustrial  photography,”  said  Howe. 

“The  camera  is  very  good,  a  very 
nice  product,”  said  John  He,  Miami 
Herald  graphics  systems  editor,  who 
tested  the  E2s  at  the  Super  Bowl.  Van 
Beekum  said  that  although  he  would 
have  liked  to  compare  the  Nikon  with 
the  Kodak-Canon  solution,  the  experi¬ 
ence  in  testing  the  Nikon  helped  him 
identify  variables  to  look  at  when  as¬ 
sessing  filmless  cameras. 

One  of  the  more  important  is  a 
three-fold  issue,  according  to  Van 
Beekum:  “How  much  data  you  can 
capture,  how  much  you  can  buffer  and 
how  fast  you  can  move  files  out  of  the 
buffer.”  He  also  has  questions  about 
how  the  EOS  DC3  and  the  E2s  save 
images,  and  said  that  from  what  he  has 
seen,  “the  Nikon  image  has  better  col¬ 
or,  a  lot  less  noise,  and  is  very  pretty, 
despite  compression.” 

Van  Beekum  said  the  camera’s  one 
major  weakness  is  its  F6.7  effective 
aperture,  which  he  called  “just  a  stop 
and  a  half  from  a  good  sports  aperture.” 

Regarding  potential  digital  camera 
purchases.  Van  Beekum  said  that  he 
plans  on  buying  one  digital  camera  this 
summer,  but  does  not  yet  know  which 
it  will  be.  The  Herald’s  35  photogra¬ 
phers  also  have  use  of  an  older  Kodak 
DCS200,  which  uses  a  Nikon  N8008 
body. 

Van  Beekum  said  that  he’s  not  look¬ 
ing  at  a  “wholesale  swap;  we’re  still 
talking  about  one  camera  for  the  year.” 
Nevertheless,  he  expects  that  it  won’t 
be  long  before  both  prices  and  quality 
become  acceptable  for  larger  purchas¬ 


es.  “We  spend  a  lot  on  film,”  he  said, 
“and  if  you  all  of  a  sudden  reduce  that 
bill,  it  can  pay  for  those  cameras.” 

Van  Beekum  also  said  that  a  $10,000 
camera  that  is  able  to  handle  95%  of  a 
newspaper’s  needs  will  be  one  he  starts 
using.  “At  the  moment,  the  digital 
camera  market  tends  to  be  more  on 
the  commercial  side,  where  they  don’t 
depend  on  the  same  edge,  for  fast  cap¬ 
ture  and  turnaround,”  he  said. 

Nikon  hired  A1  Satterwhite,  who 
owns  an  independent  production  com¬ 
pany  in  Concord,  Va.,  to  shoot  with 
the  E2s  for  more  than  a  week  before 
PMA  so  that  it  could  show  output  at 
the  company’s  booth  in  Las  Vegas. 
“When  1  first  read  the  specs,  1  thought 
it  would  be  too  slow,  and  the  file  sizes 
too  small,”  Satterwhite  said.  “But  the 
specs  don’t  tell  the  whole  story,  and 
now  1  don’t  want  to  give  it  back.” 

Satterwhite  shot  a  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  under  various  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  a  low-lit  Vegas  nightclub.  “The 
camera  has  great  range.  1  was  really  im¬ 
pressed,”  he  said. 

Industry  analyst  John  Larish,  who 
publishes  Electronic  Photography 
Neil'S,  believes  that  the  $10,000  entry 
fee  will  keep  most  newspapers  from 
soon  using  digital  cameras.  “It’s  not  re¬ 
alistic  for  most  of  the  population,”  he 
said,  adding,  “Newspapers  are  still 
challenged  by  large  budget  con¬ 
straints.”  Larish  does  believe,  however, 
that  lower-end  models,  in  the  $500- 
$1,000  range,  can  come  in  handy  for 
one-column  images,  such  as  head  shots 
and  classified  ads.  He  credits  both  Ko¬ 
dak  and  Fuji  for  their  chip  designs,  and 
says  a  new,  three-chip  Minolta  model 
may  present  even  more  choices  for  the 
marketplace. 

Freelance 
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journalism  until  1986.  When  he  left 
teaching  after  a  trip  to  China,  he 
found  he  had  “very  little  credibility  as 
a  shooter  and  a  certain  amount  of  rust 
to  be  knocked  off.” 

Working  out  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  he 
alternates  his  work  for  the  Times  with 
corporate  assignments.  His  wife,  he 
said,  is  a  graphic  designer.  Another  for¬ 
mer  White  House  photographer,  Susan 
Biddle,  got  her  start  in  the  Peace 
Corps  and  worked  at  the  Topeka  Capi¬ 
tal  Journal  and  Denver  Post  before  her 
stint  photographing  Presidents  Ronald 
Reagan  and  George  Bush. 


Afterwards  she  went  back  to  Denver 
to  freelance  for  magazines,  but  said,  “1 
enjoy  working  for  newspapers.”  She 
was  last  reported  filling  in  for  a  staff 
photographer  on  leave  at  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Some  freelancers  are  referred  to  as 
contract  photographers  because  they 
are  guaranteed  a  certain  amount  of 
money  a  week  in  day  rates,  which  is 
how  the  larger  papers  pay  their  free¬ 
lancers. 

Adrian  Helitzer  was  until  last  June  a 
contract  photographer  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  which  pays  $150  to 
$200  a  day. 

She  opted  for  two  days  a  week,  but 
most  contract  photographers  are  guar¬ 
anteed  four  days. 

Helitzer  left  the  Louisville  Journal, 
where  she  was  a  staff  photographer, 
and  moved  to  California,  only  then 
looking  for  a  job.  She  said  she  liked 
freelancing  and  didn’t  want  a  staff  job. 
Helitzer  said  she  left  the  Times  after 
seven  years  to  form  a  company  with 
another  former  Times  photographer, 
Tammy  Lechner,  who  does  corporate 
photography. 

Reuters’  online 
newsphoto  magazine 

A  MONTHLY  ONLINE  magazine  be¬ 
gun  three  months  ago  by  Reuters  New- 
Media  Inc.  promises  a  behind-the- 
scenes  look  at  the  world  of  news  pho¬ 
tographers. 

Reuters  Photojournalism  is  available 
through  the  Reuter  NewsPictures+Fo- 
rum  on  CompuServe.  The  service  uses 
Adobe  Acrobat’s  PDF  reader,  which  is 
fast  becoming  an  industry  standard. 

The  online  magazine  shares  insights 
from  Reuter  photojournalists  and  dis¬ 
cusses  technical  aspects  of  their  work. 
Stories  have  included  a  text-and-pic- 
tures  view  of  covering  the  Clinton 
White  House  and  a  retrospective  of 
Formula  One  auto-racing  driver  Ayr¬ 
ton  Senna. 

The  latest  issue  features  —  what 
else?  —  a  story  on  covering  the  O.J. 
Simpson  trial.  Another  piece  shows 
and  tells  how  to  shoot  sports  like  a  pro, 
and  another  gives  a  first-person  ac¬ 
count  of  photojournalist  Lee  Celano’s 
ordeal  in  Haiti,  which  culminated  in 
his  being  shot  in  the  head. 

Reuters  NewMedia  Inc.  is  a  U.S.- 
based  company  formed  by  Reuters 
Holdings  PLC  to  exploit  opportunities 
in  markets  for  multimedia  services. 
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Removable  pentaprisms  for  35mm  SLRs  appear  to  be  going  out  of  style,  but  you  can 
still  get  floor'level  pictures  like  this  with  angle  finders  for  the  latest  from  Nikon  and 
Canon. 


New 
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included  because  it  would  have  im¬ 
paired  vertical  shooting. 

Canon  also  has  expanded  its  custom 
functions,  which  are  accessed  by  push¬ 
ing  a  button  inside  a  door  on  the  side 
of  the  EOS  IN  and  selecting  a  func¬ 
tion  by  turning  the  camera’s  main  dial. 
As  many  as  four  options  are  available 
for  14  functions,  such  as  leaving  the 
film  tail  out  on  rewinding. 

Since  removable  pentaprisms  seem 
to  be  going  the  way  of  manual  focus  — 
all  the  latest  cameras  from  Canon  and 
Nikon  have  fixed  pentaprisms  —  there 
should  be  a  way  to  use  cameras  like  the 
Canon  EOS  IN  and  Nikon  N90s  for 
those  dramatic  shots  where  the  camera 
is  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  scene 
is  viewed  from  above,  not  from  eye  lev¬ 
el. 

And  there  is  a  way.  Both  Canon  and 
Nikon  offer  angle  finders  that  attach 
to  the  viewfinder  of  their  SLRs. 
Canon’s  accessory,  the  Angle  Finder  B, 
comes  from  the  camera  maker’s  manu¬ 
al-focus  F-1  system  and  fits  the  EOS  1 
and  EOS  IN  with  an  adapter.  It  works, 
though,  with  all  the  viewfinder  infor¬ 
mation  visible. 

The  Nikon  angle  finder  —  originally 
an  accessory  for  the  F3  and  the  FM2 
—  fits  other  Nikon  SLRs  with 
adapters.  Nikon’s  F4  (and  F4s),  its  top- 
of-the-line  autofocus  SLR,  retains  its 
removable  pentaprism.  But  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  latest  technology  appears  to  be  go¬ 
ing  into  the  N90s. 

Canon  and  Nikon  also  claim  im¬ 
provement  on  their  through-the-lens 
flash  controls  in  the  EOS  IN  and  the 
N90s,  but  Nikon’s  new  speedlight,  the 
SB26,  has  a  wrinkle  Canon’s  new 
540EZ  doesn’t  have. 

The  SB26  has  a  built-in  slave  sensor 
on  its  front  that  can  be  turned  on  and 
off  or  set  for  a  delay  to  allow  it  to  fire 
late  enough  that  it  won’t  interfere  with 
the  camera’s  TTL  measurement  of  a 
main  flash. 

Nikon’s  N70  lacks  some  of  the  pre¬ 
requisites  of  a  pro’s  camera,  such  as 
provisions  for  leaving  the  film  tail  out 
when  rewinding,  a  PC  flash  outlet, 
depth-of-field  preview,  l/250th-second 
flash  sync  and  l/8000th-second  shutter 
speed. 

Nevertheless,  Frank  Fennell,  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  Nikon  Professional  Ser¬ 
vices,  said  he  believes  many  newspaper 
photographers  would  be  attracted  to  it 
as  a  second  camera  body  because  of  its 


versatile  built-in  flash. 

The  N70’s  built-in  pop-up  flash  not 
only  works  with  a  multi-sensor  TTL 
flash  control  like  that  of  the  N90s,  but 
also  allows  users  to  crank  in  flash  out¬ 
put  compensation  from  + 1  to  -3  EV  on 
the  camera,  as  they  would  with  a  hot 
shoermounted  SB24,  25  or  26. 

The  N70,  like  the  N90  and  N90s, 
has  dial-in  programs  for  such  things  as 
portraits,  sports  and  landscapes,  which 
seem  out  of  place  in  a  professional’s 
camera  —  but  you  don’t  have  to  use 
them,  as  the  camera  also  has  manual, 
aperture-priority  and  shutter-speed- 
priority  modes,  as  well  as  provision  for 
manual  focus. 

Autofocus  on  the  N70  is  the  same  as 
the  N90s,  with  both  spot  and  wide- 
area  autofocus  and  automatic  focus 
tracking.  (Older  non-autofocus  Nikon 
lenses  can  be  used  with  manual  focus¬ 
ing  and  the  camera’s  electronic 
rangefinder. ) 

Unlike  the  N90s,  however,  the  N70 
runs  on  two  C123A  lithium  batteries 
instead  of  the  ubiquitous  AA  alkalines. 

Nikon’s  new  28TI  is  like  the  35TI, 
except  for  a  28mm  lens  instead  of  the 
35Trs  35mm.  Both  have  a  maximum 
aperture  of  F2.8  and  aperture-priority 
exposure  control  with  Matrix  meter¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  a  program  mode.  The 
35TI  also  shares  the  new  controls  for 
flash  cancel,  anytime  flash  and  auto  fill 
flash. 

The  first  version  of  the  35TI  had 
tiny  buttons  to  change  from  one  of 
these  programs  to  the  other.  After 


protests  from  many  photographers  (in¬ 
cluding  this  one,  who  fell  in  love  with 
this  little  camera),  the  buttons  have 
been  replaced  by  a  sliding  switch  that 
is  much  easier  to  use.  Tiny  buttons  re¬ 
main  for  setting  custom  programs,  like 
the  elimination  of  the  time  and  date 
stamp  on  each  frame. 

For  single  camera  use,  the  35TI 
would  seem  the  more  practical  alterna¬ 
tive,  but  there  are  advantage  in  the 
28T1  over  working  with  either  a  35-70 
or,  worse  yet,  an  80-200  zoom  when  a 
wide  angle  is  needed  for  tight  spaces. 
Then  again,  some  photographers  love 
the  28mm’s  wide-angle  view. 

AP  PhotoStream 
downlink  at  RIT 

ROCHESTER  INSTITUTE  OF  Tech¬ 
nology’s  School  of  Printing  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Sciences  installed  a  satellite 
dish  and  AP  Leafdesk  to  receive  pho¬ 
tographs  supplied  by  the  Associated 
Press.  The  school  already  receives  the 
AP  newswire. 

The  system  provides  experience  with 
the  latest  equipment  for  production  of 
The  Journalist,  a  newspaper  published 
several  times  each  academic  quarter  by 
newspaper  operations  management  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  addition  to  the  downlink,  the  sys¬ 
tem  includes  a  Leafdesk  server  and 
workstation.  The  eventual  addition  of  a 
scanner  may  allow  students  to  digitize 
local  photos  for  satellite  transmission. 
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Robert  J.  Salgadc 


Now  you  can  beat  tough 
deadlines,  save  time,  and 
enhance  your  bottom  line 
with  the  “Dream  Team” — 
KODAK  EKTAPRESS 
PLUS  100, 200, 400,  and 
1600  Professional  Films 
and  the  amazinglyiast 
KODAK  Professional  RFS 
2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


These  new  films  offer 
improved  image  structure, 
highly  saturated  colors, 
and  broad  lighting 
flexibility,  plus  unmatched 
consistency  and  accuracy 
for  scanning.  What’s 
more,  the  easy-to-operate 
scanner,  which  scans 
full-frame  35  mm  negs 
or  chromes  in  as  little  as 
11  seconds,  can  help  you 
beat  tight  deadlines  with 


Photo  ©  William  Snyder/Da//as  Morning 
Wens.  1994.  KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400 
Professional  Film,  f/4  @  1/750  second. 

KODAK  Professional  RFS  2035  Plus  Film  Scanner. 


According  to  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  photogra¬ 
pher,  William  Snyder  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  “It  was  overcast  after  a  tornado  leveled 
this  man’s  home  in  Texas.  I  chose  PJB 
(KODAK  EKTAPRESS  PLUS  400  Professional 
Film)  for  its  great  contrast  and  wonderful  color. 
I  got  a  near-perfect  negative  from  a  difficult 
situation,  and  it  made  scanning  on  deadline 
with  the  2035  Plus  even  faster.” 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  is  already  getting 
impressive  images  that  scan  beautifully, 
go  to  press  on  time, 
and  command  attention. 
You  can  too. 


Don’t  miss  your  chance  to  win  with  the 
“Dream  Team.”  Call  1  -800-242-2424  for 
more  product  information  today. 


©  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1994.  Kodak.  Ektapress.  and  Plus  are  trademarks. 


by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


The  Gutenberg  Elegiest  The 
Fate  ef  Reading  in  an  Eiectren- 
ic  Age.  Sven  Birkerts  (Faber  and 
Faber,  50  Cross  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 
01890),  231  pages,  $22.95. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  art  of 
reading  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
and  dwelling  in  every  chapter  on  its 
imminent  death  throes,  Birkerts,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  believes  that  reading,  a  sub¬ 
jective  pastime,  is  so  necessary  to  sur¬ 
vival  that  a  passion  for  the  subject 
might  return. 

The  author  is  not  talking  about 
“reading,”  as  in  “what  are  you  reading?” 
a  continuing  haphazard  activity,  but 
rather  as  in  “deep  reading,”  getting  in¬ 
volved  in  a  book  and  sticking  with  it 
through  life  and  death. 

Birkerts  warns  of  a  new  devil  who 
“no  longer  moves  about  on  cloven 
hooves,  reeking  of  brimstone.”  The 
new  Satan  is  technology,  which  is  so 
possessive  and  all-consuming  it  flattens 
out  the  recipient/user  and  strips  her  or 
him  of  all  senses  and  emotions.  The 
impersonal  technology  plunges  the 
consumer  into  a  new  kind  of  collec¬ 
tivism  or  new  socialism  where  every¬ 
thing  is  shared  and  locked  in  the  com¬ 
puter. 

“But  perhaps  when  the  need  is 
strong  enough,”  he  wishes,  “we  will 
seek  out  the  word  on  the  page,  and  the 
work  that  puts  us  back  into  the  force 
field  of  deep  time.  The  book  .  .  .  will 
be  seen  as  a  haven,  as  a  way  of  going 
off-line  and  into  a  space  sanctified  by 
subjectivity.  So  long  as  there  is  a  natur¬ 
al  inclination  toward  independent  self¬ 
hood,  so  long  will  literature  be  able  to 
prove  the  reports  of  its  death  exagger¬ 
ated.” 

For  Birkerts,  the  new  technology  is 
bringing  in  a  new  dark  age,  and  al¬ 
though  he  pretends  to  be  optimistic, 
he  doesn’t  expect  to  see,  it  seems,  a  re¬ 
vival  of  interest  in  reading  —  deep 
reading  —  and  literature  in  his  life¬ 
time. 

The  new  technology  is  “killing” 
novel  writing  and  novelists,  he  writes. 
The  computer,  with  its  easily  manipu¬ 
lated  keyboard,  does  not  encourage 
pausing  and  finding  le  mot  juste  — 
seeking  “the  right  word,”  as  Flaubert 
insisted.  How  do  you  write  novels 
about  the  programmed  person,  who 
wakes  up  by  a  clock  radio,  shaves  with 


the  background  noise  of  a  TV  news 
program,  “blasts  a  croissant  in  the  mi¬ 
crowave  ....  The  electric  garage  door 
lifts,  the  machine  eases  forth.  Through 
tinted  window  glass  he  notes  the  look 
of  the  sky.  The  radio  has  more  talk  of 
the  weather,”  and  so  on. 

And  then  Birkerts  anguishes:  “How 
do  you  write  this  life,  this  experience?” 
His  answer  is  simple:  Writers  don’t  — 
too  many  retreat  into  writing  about  the 
past,  pulling  a  tombstone  over  their 
programmed,  chromed  lives. 

Birkerts  has  a  humorous  chapter  on  | 
listening  to  books  that  are  read  aloud 
on  a  cassette,  as  he  weaves  through 
and  seeks  to  endure  the  traffic  jungle 
around  him.  Yet  he  notes  that  the 
“word”  was  originally  spoken  — 
around  primitive  campfires  and  in 
rugged  villages.  In  the  global  village, 
the  spoken  word  “still  has  the  power  to 
lay  us  bare.” 

But  for  the  story  —  the  novel  on  pa¬ 
per  or  cassette  —  to  endure,  it  must 
find  life  and  inspiration  independent 
of  characters  controlled  by  a  pervasive, 
modern  mechanized  routine. 

“If  literature  is  to  survive,  to  gain 
back  some  of  the  power  it  has  ceded  to 
terrorists  and  newsmakers  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,”  the  writer  says,  “it  must  be¬ 
come  dangerous.  That  is,  it  must  throw 
up  a  serious  challenge  to  the  emergent 
status  quo.” 

Birkerts,  author  of  three  books  of 
criticism,  also  writes  for  the  Atlantic, 
Harper’s  and  the  New  Republic. 

Guidelines  te  Bias-Free  Writing. 

Marilyn  Schwartz  and  the  Task  Force 
on  Bias-Free  Language  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  University  Presses 
(Indiana  University  Press,  601  N.  Mor¬ 
ton  St.,  Bloomington,  Ind.  47404),  100 
pages,  $15;  paper,  $5.95. 

There  is  more  ground  to  cover  in  a 
consideration  of  the  multitude  of  pos¬ 
sible  biases  and  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  than  one  might  imagine.  So  a 
book  dedicated  to  identifying  and  solv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  problems  is  in  order. 

The  subject  is  a  fluid  one,  changing 
from  generation  to  generation  and 
within  a  generation.  Witness  the  use  of 
terms  such  as  colored,  Negro,  black, 
black  American,  AfrO' American, 
African  American.  Or  consider  the 
evolution  of  Indian  to  Native  American 


—  and  that  term,  embracing  as  it  does 
a  wider  ancestral  background,  has  now, 
according  to  this  book,  evolved  to  in¬ 
clude  American  Indian  as  well  as  Na¬ 
tive  American. 

However,  a  point  that  runs  through 
this  book  is  the  fact  that  editors  and 
writers  should  eschew  all-inclusive 
terms  such  as  American  Indian  when¬ 
ever  possible  and  use  specific  designa¬ 
tions  instead  —  for  example,  Cherokee 
or  Crow.  We  learn  also  that  Eskimo  is 
not  a  good  word.  The  book  says: 

“Eskimo.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  group 
of  peoples  of  northern  Canada,  Green¬ 
land,  Alaska,  and  eastern  Siberia.  Al¬ 
though  Eskimo  is  still  widely  used,  it  is 
a  pejorative  term  that  was  adopted  by 
Europeans  (it  means,  roughly,  “eaters 
of  raw  meat”).  The  term  Inuk  (plural, 
Inuit)  is  preferred  by  Arctic  and  Cana¬ 
dian  peoples  and  is  the  recommended 
alternative;  also  spelled  with  two  n’s: 
Innuk,  Innuit.” 

There’s  also  discussion  of  religion, 
gender  and  lifestyle  biases. 

On  religion,  for  instance: 

“Jew.  A  person  whose  religion  or 
cultural  heritage  is  Jewish.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  find  the  noun  form  objectionable 
(a  Jew,  Jews)  and  recommend  the  ad¬ 
jectival  inflection  (a  Jewish  person, 
Jewish  people)  .  ...  ” 

On  gender,  many  ways  are  suggested 
to  get  around  the  use  of  man  or 
mankind  or  he  or  his,  inclusively.  There 
are  the  options  of  using  chairperson  in¬ 
stead  of  chairman,  or  the  plural  they  in¬ 
stead  of  he  —  formerly  considered  by 
many  in  the  past  as  bad  grammar  — 
and  using  both  he  or  she,  or  she  or  he, 
or  alternating  with  both  usages.  Over¬ 
looked,  however,  is  a  solution  that  this 
reviewer  uses  in  his  books:  It’s  he  and 
she  and  her  and  him.  That’s  alphabeti¬ 
cal. 

The  surprise  of  the  book  comes  with 
some  of  the  entries  on  lifestyle  and 
sexual  orientation.'  You  learn,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  use  of  queer  might  be 
acceptable.  Explains  the  book: 

“Long  avoided  as  pejorative,  queer 
has  recently  made  a  comeback  among 
lesbians  and  gays  as  a  term  referring  to 
both  women  and  men  (e.g.,  the  Queer 
Nation);  other  normally  derogatory 
terms,  such  as  dyke ,  faggot  and  queen, 
are  also  used  in  a  positive  sense.  Still, 
many  continue  to  find  these  terms  ob¬ 
jectionable  .  .  . .  ”  BE^P 
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Boston  Phoenix, 
Nynex  in  battle 
over  phone  listings 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

NYNEX  CORE.  IS  trying  to  crack  the 
whip  over  the  use  of  telephone  num¬ 
bers  listed  in  sexually  suggestive  news¬ 
paper  personals. 

Last  month,  the  Boston  Phoenix 
filed  a  complaint  in  a  Boston  court,  ac¬ 
cusing  Nynex  of  attempting  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  weekly’s  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights. 

At  issue  are  the  976  phone  numbers 
that  are  printed  in  some  of  the 
Phoenix’s  racy  personal  ads,  which  run 
in  a  stand-alone  section  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  The  976  numbers  connect  callers 
to  the  Phoenix’s  audiotex  personals 
program. 

Nynex  maintains  that  the  ads  — 
some  reading  “Spank  Me!!!,”  “Person¬ 
al  Slave”  and  “I  Want  to  Watch”  — 
qualify  as  “adult”  content,  and  should 
be  removed  from  the  976  exchange, 
which  is  accessible  to  all  callers,  at  all 
times. 

The  company  wants  to  banish  the 
ads  to  the  940  exchange,  which  is  “pre¬ 
sumptively  blocked.”  Callers  can  use 
the  940  number  only  if  they  first  write 
to  Nynex,  requesting  access. 

Nynex  contends  that  it  is  simply  try¬ 
ing  to  prevent  children  from  listening 
to  the  risque  personal  ads.  Also,  the 
company  has  said  that  it  wants  to  con¬ 
trol  its  association  with  the  976  ex¬ 
change. 

Because  Nynex  considers  the  per¬ 
sonal  ads  “advertising”  for  the  976  ex¬ 
change,  the  content  of  those  ads  fall 
under  its  authority,  the  company  be¬ 
lieves. 

Last  month,  Nynex  threatened  to 
disconnect  the  Phoenix’s  976  service  af¬ 
ter  the  newspaper  refused  to  switch  to 
the  940  exchange.  The  Phoenix  went 
to  court,  seeking  an  injunction  against 


'  BOSTON’S  ^ 
#1  DATELINE  p-j 

976-DAfEL 


LADIES  CALL  FREE!  576-DATE '  1 
PLACE  ADS  FREE!  491 -DATE  ^  . 


ALTERNATIVE  LIFESTYLES  CALL 

I976-7TT7  ^ 

H  ^  ^  r  ] 


Boston  Phoenix  ad  featuring  the  contra- 
versial  976  phone  numbers 


Nynex,  which  was  granted  by  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Superior  Court,  pending  a 
hearing  in  April. 

Phoenix  publisher  Stephen  Mindich 
blasted  what  he  sees  as  Nynex’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  “censor”  his  newspaper’s  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Every  single  publisher  should  be 
frightened  to  death  about  this,” 
Mindich  said.  “Nynex  has  no  right  to 
enter  the  content  of  our  newspaper,  or 
any  other  newspaper.  Who  is  going  to 
decide  what  is  and  what  isn’t  responsi¬ 
ble,  and  where  does  it  stop?” 

Mindich  believes  that  requiring 
users  and  potential  users  to  write  in, 
requesting  access  to  the  940  exchange, 
is  “an  invasion  of  privacy.” 


Audiotex  personal  ads  have  become 
a  growing  revenue  center  for  many 
newspapers,  but  Mindich  said  that 
money  isn’t  the  point. 

“This  is  not  an  economic  battle,”  he 
said.  “On  an  economic  basis,  we  could 
switch  to  900  lines  and  there  would  be 
no  economic  impact.  None.” 

Local  media  have  covered  the  con¬ 
troversy,  and  the  Boston  Globe  has 
pointed  out  that  the  Nynex  Yellow 
Pages  carry  ads  from  many  of  the  same 
firms  that  advertise  in  the  Phoenix  per¬ 
sonals  section. 

Also,  the  Nynex  Yellow  Pages,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Nynex  subsidiary  Nynex  In¬ 
formation  Resources  Co.,  carry  ads 
from  dating  services  that  are  on  the 
976  exchange. 

Mindich  called  Nynex  “hypocriti¬ 
cal”  and  said  its  efforts  to  force  a 
switch  are  “rather  astounding,”  given 
the  fact  that  similar  ads  appear  in  its 
Yellow  Pages. 

A  Nynex  regulation,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Utilities,  gives  the  com¬ 
pany  control  over  the  assignment  of 
audiotex  programs  to  either  the  976  or 
940  exchange,  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  program. 

The  regulation  says  that  “Adult  pro¬ 
grams  include  those  which  are  ‘adult,’ 
or  sexually  suggestive  in  any  way  or 
contain  matter  which,  in  the  sole  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Company  [Nynex]  im¬ 
plicitly  or  explicitly  invites,  describes, 
stimulates,  excites,  arouses,  or  other¬ 
wise  refers  to  sexual  conduct  or  innu¬ 
endo.” 

But  the  Phoenix  complaint  charac¬ 
terized  Nynex’s  definition  as  “unintel¬ 
ligible,  internally  inconsistent,  vague 
and  overly  broad  .  .  .  .  ” 

Milwaukee  papers 
select  ad  agency 

JOURNAL/SENTINEL  INC.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  who  will  merge  on  April  2,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Meyer  &  Wallis  has  been 
selected  as  the  newspaper  company’s 
advertising  agency. 

Additionally,  Laughlin/Constable, 
another  Milwaukee  ad  agency,  will  per¬ 
form  some  consumer-related  advertising 
functions,  according  to  the  spokesman. 
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OJ.  rack  cards 
a  popular  item 

THE  SANTA  MONICA  (Calif.)  Out¬ 
look  came  up  with  what  it  thought  was 
a  really  eye-catching  rack  card:  “O.J.  on 
Trial ....  Coverage  Daily  in  the  Out¬ 
look." 

It  was  adorned  with  a  photo  of  Simp¬ 
son  in  profile. 

It  caught  the  eye,  all  right  —  and  the 
fingers,  too.  About  800  were  stolen. 


^  The  Outlook 


forcing  the  circulation  department  to 
order  another  batch. 

But  the  interest  didn’t  stop  there. 
People  who  couldn’t  swipe  one  —  or 
were  honest  enough  not  to  —  began 
flooding  the  paper  for  card  requests. 

The  demand  got  so  great  that  the 
Outlook  was  considering  selling  the 
signs  for  $5  each,  circulation  manager 
Dan  Sidbury  said. 

Many  of  the  requests,  he  noted,  have 
come  from  employees  at  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Criminal  Courts  Building,  where 
Simpson  is  on  trial.  One  card  adorns  a 
wall  of  the  12th-floor  pressroom. 

And,  yes,  the  Simpson  cards  did 
boost  single  copy  sales  —  up  to  10%, 
Sidbury  reported. 

The  Outlook  is  a  Copley  Los  Angeles 
newspaper.  —  M.L.  Stein 

Distribution  of 
coupons  up, 
redemption  down 

COUPON  DISTRIBUTION  IN  1994 
increased  slightly  to  327  billion,  but  re¬ 
demption  fell  to  6.9  billion  because  of 
increasing  restrictions  placed  on  con¬ 
sumer  incentives,  according  to  Carolina 
Manufacturers  Services  Inc.  (CMS). 

Coupons  with  0-  to  2 -month  expira¬ 
tion  periods  rose  three  percentage 
points,  versus  1993,  to  37%.  The  overall 
average  expiration  period  hit  3.7 
months,  leaving  consumers  with  nearly 
half  the  time  they  had  six  years  ago  to 


use  coupons. 

The  number  of  coupons  that  require 
multiple  purchases  increased  from 
1993’s  14%  to  17%. 

As  in  1993,  FSIs  accounted  for  88% 
of  all  coupons  distributed.  FSIs  carry  an 
average  of  1.9  coupons  per  page.  CMS 
research  shows  that  redemption  for 
FSIs  with  more  than  one  coupon  per 
page  are  generally  lower  per  coupon 
than  single-coupon  FSIs. 

Rocky  reaches 
5  million 
classified  ads 

THE  DENVER  ROCKY  Mountain 
News  reached  the  5-million  classified 
ad  mark  in  1994. 

Strong  sales  of  employment,  real  es¬ 
tate  and  automotive  classifieds  helped 
push  1994’s  ad  total  up  6.9%  over  1993, 
according  to  a  statement  from  the 
News. 

Providence  Journal 
adds  Parade 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  will 
distribute  Parade,  starting  on  April  2, 
1995. 

The  decision  follows  the  Journal's 
closure  of  its  own  Sunday  magazine,  the 
Rhode  Islander  (E&P,  Feb.  18,  p.  34). 
Parade's  new  circulation  is  37,906,000, 


and  it  is  carried  in  350  newspapers. 

The  new  advertising  rate  for  a  four- 
color  page  in  Parade  will  be  $590,200, 
up  .8%  over  the  current  rate.  A  black- 
and-white  page  will  be  $477,600. 

Dick  Vitale  does 
radio  promotion 
for  Conn,  daily 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  is 
launching  a  radio  promotion  featuring 
Dick  Vitale,  the  well-known  sports 
broadcaster.  Vitale’s  spots  consist  of 
three  60-second  radio  commercials  pro¬ 
moting  the  Courant.  The  spots  will  air 
on  several  Connecticut  radio  stations 
during  February,  March  and  April. 

Harte-Hanks 
acquires  direct 
marketing  firm 

HARTE-HANKS  Comunnications  Inc. 
acquired  Steinert  &  Associates,  a  New 
York  City  firm  that  specializes  in  direct 
marketing,  communications  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Terms  of  the  transaction  were  not 
disclosed.  Jan  Steinert  will  remain  as 
president  of  the  35-member  firm  he 
founded  in  1987,  and  the  company  will 
continue  to  operate  from  its  New  York 
City  offices. 


im  The  Kelsey  Group  ^QEdkK^Pubyier  initlCi 

Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  was  a  happening  in  the 
newspaper  industry!  Over  700  industry  professionais 
from  26  different  countries  benefited  from  the 
presentations  by  80  knowiedgeabie  and  networked 
speakers. 

You  can  too  for  oniy  $350!  (plus  handling  charges) 

The  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  proceedings  package  inciudes  the 
foilowing: 

•  Audio  cassette  tapes  for  all  80  speakers,  including  the  optional 
one-day  tutorial. 

•  A  600  page  binder  with  materials  provided  by  the  speakers. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Special  Edition  on  Interactive  Newspapers. 

•  The  full  conference  program  with  speaker  bios  and  exhibitors. 

•  A  full  attendee  list. 

Cali  The  Keisey  Group  at  609-921-7200  to  order  your  proceedings. 
Or  fax  your  request  to  609-921-21 12. 

Powerful  Information  -  Attractive  Price.  Order  today. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


Software  Consulting  Services 

Nazareth,  Pa. 

SCS/Retail  Advertising  &  Classified 
Ad  Management  and  SCS/Circulation 
systems  for  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily 
Record  and  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun; 
SCS/AdTrack  for  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel  and  Wilmington,  N.C., 
Morning  Star;  SCS/Advertising  Man¬ 
agement  for  New  Brunswick’s  Moncton 
TimeS'Transcript  and  Fredericton  Daily 
Gleaner;  SCS/Advertising  &  Business 
Management  for  New  Mass  Media, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  display  ad  system 
for  the  Monroe,  La.,  News-Star;  pagi¬ 
nation  interface  for  the  Contra  Costa 
Times ,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

SCS/LinX  news  pagination  for  The 
Standard,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Tri- 
City  Herald,  Tri-Cities,  Wash.,  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  Newspapers  Inc.,  Miami 
Herald,  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel, 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  Detroit  News¬ 
papers,  Hartford  Courant  and  Diario 
Panorama,  Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 

SCS/Layout-8000  for  the  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  Sun 
Chronicle,  Toledo  Blade,  Life  News¬ 
papers,  Oak  Brook,  Ill.,  Oil  City,  Pa., 
Derrick,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Vidette-Mes- 
senger.  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Ledger,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  Le  Nouvelliste,  Trois 
Rivieres,  Quebec,  Clarm,  Buenos 
Aires,  Zero  Hora,  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil, 
and,  in  Canada,  Southam  Newspapers’ 
TV  Times . 

Also,  system  upgrades  for  dailies  in 
six  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Ontario,  and  custom  programming  en¬ 
hancements  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
including  a  Sun  Unix-based  Layout- 
8000  for  Howard  Publications. 

Advanced  Technical  Selutiens 

No.  Andover,  Mass. 

Editorial  and  pagination  system  for 
the  35,000-circulation  Landeszeitung, 
Liineburg,  Germany  —  the  first  Osiris 
system  installation  in  Europe.  The 
contract  calls  for  an  Osiris  II  publish¬ 


ing  system,  interface  to  Atex  Architect 
ad  dummying  system  and  PostScript 
driver/communications  gateway  for  the 
transition  from  an  Atex  editorial  sys¬ 
tem  and  for  transfer  and  full-page  out¬ 
put  of  display  ads  created  on  an  Atex 
system.  The  Osiris  II  Publishing  Data¬ 
base  (built  on  FairCom  Corp.’s  c-tree 
Plus  database  as  implemented  by  Ag¬ 
ile  Enterprises)  will  support  approx¬ 
imately  45  reporter,  editor  and  pagina¬ 
tion  workstations  running  Windows 
software  on  Pentium  and  486-based 
machines.  Pages  will  be  designed  in 
ATS  QuikLayout  and/or  QuarkXPress, 
both  linked  to  the  database.  Output 
will  be  to  an  Autologic  imagesetter  in¬ 
tegrated  with  an  Archetype  OPI  serv¬ 
er,  which  also  will  be  used  to  integrate 
more  sophisticated  display  ads  created 
on  3B2  makeup  terminals. 

Alex  Publishing  Systems 

Bedford,  Mass. 

Enterprise  advertising  management 
systems  for  News  International,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  national  daily  Liberation, 
Paris. 

The  170-seat  installation  in  London, 
the  largest  to  date,  will  serve  all  the 
customer’s  U.K.  dailies  and  weeklies, 
beginning  with  the  Times  Educational, 
Higher  Educational  and  Literary  sup¬ 
plements.  The  first  of  the  three  carries 
up  to  160  pages  of  teaching  vacancies 
at  peak  periods,  with  1,200  different 
classifications.  The  system  for  News 
International  calls  for  Sun  Spare- 
servers  running  a  Sybase  database  and 
linked  via  Ethernet  to  users’  PCs,  as 
well  as  Atex  Classified  Pagination. 

The  first  French  Enterprise  cus¬ 
tomer  will  use  Press2Go  for  Classified 
Pagination.  The  Atex  Quark  XTension 
links  Enterprise  to  XPress  to  paginate 
classified  sections  and  classified  display 
ads.  The  order  specifies  a  Sybase  data¬ 
base  on  an  IBM  RS/6000  server  con¬ 
nected  to  25  486-based  PC  clients.  Re¬ 
designed  last  fall,  the  200,000-circula¬ 


tion,  60-page  tabloid  Liberation  also 
uses  XPress  to  paginate  copy  produced 
on  its  Atex  editorial  front  end. 

Harris  Publishing  Systems 

Melbourne,  Fla. 

News,  advertising  and  imaging  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner  include  software  for  the  XP-21 
Page  Server,  Image  Management  and 
Graphics  Enhancement  System  (IM¬ 
AGES)  workstation,  Mac  server  and 
OPI  server,  Harris  2100  pagination  and 
display  ad  workstations,  a  classified 
pagination  workstation,  turnkey  Clas¬ 
sified  Ad  System  by  Harris  file  server 
and  workstation  software  and  PC  Edit¬ 
ing  Network  workstation  software. 

A  system  upgrade  for  Journal-Star 
Printing,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  includes  an 
XP-21  high-availability  backup  server, 
Photoshop  plug-in  application  soft¬ 
ware,  IMAGES  workstation  software, 
PostScript  output  software  and  up¬ 
grades  from  2100  workstations  to 
NewsMaker  pagination  workstations. 
Also  purchased  were  NewsMaker  re¬ 
porter  and  Copy  Editor  workstation 
software,  automatic  fax  output  and  text 
scanning  programs  and  several  third- 
party  software  upgrades. 

Freedom  System  Integrators 

Wichita 

Freedom  Series  systems  with 
Mac/Quadra  file  servers  and  Oracle  re¬ 
lational  database  replace  Mycro-Comp 
front  ends  at  the  triweekly  News-Ex¬ 
aminer,  Gallatin,  Tenn.  (five-station 
classified  system,  classified  pagina¬ 
tion);  Winfield  (Kan.)  Daily  Courier 
(eight  Freedom  Edit  and  three  Free¬ 
dom  Editorial  Pagination  licenses. 
Freedom  Wire);  News  Press,  Stillwa¬ 
ter,  Okla.  (full  system  with  16  Edit,  six 
editorial  pagination,  three  classified 
and  classified  pagination  licenses,  dis¬ 
play  ad  booking,  ROP  Ad  Layout,  wire 
and  remote  capture);  Daily  Students 
Publishing  Co.,  Northeastern  Univ. 
(15  Edit  workstations,  pagination, 
wire,  one  classified);  Vicksburg  (Miss.) 
Evening  Post  (classified,  pagination); 
Clarksville,  Tenn.,  Leaf -Chronicle  (up¬ 
grade  from  Freedom  Standard  Editor 
to  Freedom  Edit,  optimized  database, 
classified  pagination  and  ad  layout  up¬ 
grades,  IP  Gateway  for  Macintosh 
TCP/IP  packet  routing  for  internal  and 
remote  access  to  the  RS/6000  server). 
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Vendors^  appointments 

Who's  where  at  newspapers'  suppliers 


Kruger  Inc.,  Montreal,  announced  it 
appointed  a  new  president  and  several 
other  executives.  A  member  of  the 
board  of  Kruger  Inc.,  Corner  Brook 
Pulp  and  Paper  Ltd.  and  other  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  Roland  O.  Cyronno  was 
named  president  and  chief  operating 
officer. 

Reporting  to  Cyrenne  is  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  Waller  Mly> 
naryk,  who  is  responsible  for 
newsprint,  paperboard,  packaging  and 
woodlands  operations.  Donald  J. 
Cayouotto,  manufacturing  vice  pres¬ 
ident  at  Corner  Brook  and  Manistique 
Papers  Inc.,  reports  to  Mlynaryk. 

Andr*  Podnault  was  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newsprint  and  re¬ 
cycled  pulp  mill  in  Bromptonville, 
Quebec.  Thirty-year  industry  veteran 
Glllo*  Dontigny  joined  Kruger  as 
Trois-Rivieres  mill  general  manager. 

Thomas  M.  Hahn,  president  of  Gar¬ 
den  State  Paper  Co.  Inc.,  Elmwood 
Park,  N.J.,  was  promoted  from  chief 
operating  officer  to  CEO,  succeeding 
Basil  Snidor  Jr.,  who  retired  in  De¬ 
cember  after  17  years  with  the  wholly 
owned  Media  General  Inc.  subsidiary. 

Hahn  was  named  president  and  op¬ 
erations  chief  in  February  1993.  Earlier 
with  Bergstrom  Paper  and  Kimberly 
Clark,  he  joined  Garden  State  in  1975 
as  assistant  technical  superintendent 
and  later  served  as  project  manager 
and  manufacturing  manager  at  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  paper  mill  then  owned  by  GSP. 
He  was  appointed  manager  of  GSP’s 
Garfield,  N.J.,  mill  in  1986. 

A  member  of  the  Recycling  Task 
Force  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America,  Hahn  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Paper  Recycling  Group  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Forest  &  Paper  Association,  where 
he  also  serves  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  newsprint  division. 

Randy  R.  Seldal  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  at  GMA  Inc.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.  (formerly  Southborough, 
Mass.),  a  unit  of  the  Muller  Martini 
Group,  Zofingen,  Switzerland.  Seidel 
succeeds  company  founder  John  F. 
Conners  Jr.,  who  continues  with  GMA 
in  the  capacity  of  consultant  through 


June  1997. 

Seidel  has  held  various  positions 
during  13  years  at  GMA,  including 
general  manager  and  executive  vice 
president,  responsible  for  operations, 
engineering,  executive  sales  and  re¬ 
search  and  development.  Instrumental 
in  implementing  strategies  and  devel¬ 
oping  products,  he  holds  seven  patents, 
including  one  for  the  SLS-1000  insert¬ 
er,  GMA’s  principal  product. 

Chris  McKee  was  promoted  to  West¬ 
ern  regional  sales  manager  at  Freedom 
System  Integrators  Inc.,  Wichita. 
Trained  in  journalism  and  affiliated 
with  newspaper  computer  system  sales 
and  integration  since  1980,  he  previ¬ 
ously  held  sales  positions  with  Mycro- 
Tek  (FSI’s  predecessor  company).  De- 
war  Information  Systems  Corp.  and 
Stauffer  Media  Systems. 

Susette  Weiss  was  appointed  sales 
and  applications  support  specialist  for 
ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  where  she  is 
responsible  for  operating  and  main¬ 
taining  the  demonstration  center. 
Weiss  joined  the  firm  in  mid-1993  as  a 
test  technician  and  most  recently 
served  as  quality  assurance  auditor  in 
the  VR  test  area. 

Earlier  in  her  career,  Weiss  was  a  lab 
supervisor  at  Discom  and  a  technician 
at  several  firms,  where  she  designed, 
tested  and  revised  computer  display 
components. 

Screen  (USA),  Rolling  Meadows,  111., 
announced  the  appointment  of  presi¬ 
dents  at  three  of  its  four  regional 
North  American  operating  companies. 

James  P.  Meredith  was  promot¬ 
ed  to  president  of  Screen  (Midwest), 
where  he  had  served  as  senior  vice 
president  and  now  replaces  Hayate 
HayashI,  who  returns  to  the  Tokyo  of¬ 
fice  of  parent  company  Dainippon 
Screen  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd. 
Meredith’s  22  years  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry  includes  work  for  DuPont 
Imaging  Systems,  DuPont/Crosfield 
and  Agfa-Gevaert. 

Jeffrey  Angelsen  was  promoted 
from  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  to  president  at  Screen  (East),  suc¬ 


ceeding  Kenneth  D.  Neerten,  who 

was  named  president  and  CEO  of  DS 
America  (E&P,  Jan.  28,  p.  31).  Before 
joining  the  company  in  1993,  Angelson 
spent  five  years  as  an  executive  with 
Scitex  America.  He  began  his  career 
with  Compugraphic,  where  for  10  years 
he  held  various  sales  and  marketing 
management  positions. 

Cary  R.  Rosnnhnrg,  formerly  re¬ 
gional  direct  sales  manager,  is  the  new 
president  of  Screen  (West),  taking  over 
the  responsibilities  of  Elfl  Kakiuchi, 
who  returns  to  Japan.  The  18-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  graphic  arts  industry  has 
held  various  sales  and  marketing  posi¬ 
tions  with  several  companies. 

Screen  (USA)  also  appointed 
David  Mitchell  to  the  post  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  manager,  a  new  position 
created  to  lead  strategic  marketing 
plans,  with  emphasis  on  product  plan¬ 
ning.  He  will  help  the  North  American 
subsidiaries  with  training  and  advise 
Japan  on  product  planning  for  the 
company’s  North,  Central  and  South 
American  markets.  Mitchell  spent  10 
years  with  Screen  (Midwest)  as  a 
trainer  and  in  the  technical,  product 
and  marketing  managers’  positions. 

Brian  G.  Eastman  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gerber  Systems  Corp.,  South 
Windsor,  Conn.,  supplier  of  computer- 
to-plate,  laser-imaging  systems.  East¬ 
man’s  30-plus  years  in  electronic  pre¬ 
press  and  digital  imaging  include  his 
most  recent  post  as  engineering  vice 
president  at  Scitex  Corp.  Ltd.  sub¬ 
sidiary  Leaf  Systems  Inc.,  where  he  also 
assisted  in  expansion  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Eastman  earlier  served  as  general 
manager  of  business  planning  and  con¬ 
trol  at  Agfa  Corp.’s  Electronic  Pre- 
Press  Division,  president  and  CEO  of 
PC-based  image-processing  developer 
Bettex  Inc.  and  general  manager  and 
CEO  of  Quadex  Corp.,  a  division  of 
Compugraphic  Corp.,  where,  prior  to 
managing  Quadex,  he  held  various  po¬ 
sitions,  including  business  chief  engi¬ 
neer  responsible  for  new  product  de¬ 
velopment. 

Directors  of  the  American  Forest  &. 
Paper  Association’s  Paper  Recycling 
Group  elected  Howard  E.  Ingram, 

president  of  Paper  Recycling  Interna¬ 
tional  (jointly  owned  by  Waste  Man¬ 
agement  Corp.  and  Stone  Container 
Corp.)  and  Thomas  M.  Hahn,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  Garden  State  Paper 
Co.,  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman, 
respectively.  >£6?? 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

Florida  firm  offers 
comics  pagination 

The  company,  chaired  by  former  TMS  president 
Robert  Reed,  delivers  the  funnies  in  digital  form 


A  COMICS'PAGINATION  service 
has  been  introduced  by  Reed  Brennan 
Media  Associates  (RBMA). 

The  independent  company  scans 
comics  and  puzzles,  edits  and  formats 
other  feature  material,  and  delivers 
customized  pages  in  digital  form  to 
newspaper  clients  about  a  week  prior 
to  publication. 

RBMA  began  its  comics'  pagination 
business  in  1994.  It  soon  signed  17 
clients,  including  the  Arizona  Republic, 
Boston  Globe,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Phoenix  Gazette 
and  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Approximately  25  other  newspapers 
are  testing  the  service,  and  RBMA  is 
expecting  a  total  of  50-60  clients  by 
the  end  of  1995. 

“1  think  the  service  is  really  de¬ 
signed  to  help  newspapers  become  fully 
paginated,”  said  RBMA  chairman 
Robert  Reed.  “This  is  the  trend 
throughout  the  industry  —  newspapers 
are  moving  toward  pagination,  and  you 
either  have  to  do  the  comics  pages  and 
other  non-news  feature  pages  in-house 
or  get  them  from  an  outside  source.” 

The  former  chairman,  president  and 
CEO  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
(TMS)  added,  “We’re  making  it  easier 
for  clients  to  put  comics  in  their  news¬ 
papers  by  offering  to  do  all  the  work 
they  currently  do  now,  and  send  them 
one  file.  It  certainly  simplifies  the 
process  of  clipping,  pasting,  films  and 
negatives. . . .” 

Newspapers  can  make  one  tele¬ 
phone  call  and  download  a  week’s 
worth  of  comics  pages  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  depending  on  computer  modem 
speed.  Other  delivery  methods  are  also 
available  —  for  example,  several  clients 
prefer  to  retrieve  their  comics  pages  via 
the  Internet,  which  eliminates  long¬ 
distance  phone  charges. 


Robert  Reed 


RBMA  said  it  is  able  to  produce  and 
deliver  comics  pages  rapidly,  because 
strips  only  need  to  be  scanned  elec¬ 
tronically  once,  rather  than  many 
times,  which  reduces  costs  to  multiple 
clients. 

“We  have  come  up  with  a  price  that 
competes  with  the  newspapers’  in- 
house  costs,”  stated  Reed. 

He  also  said  RBMA  discovered  that 
newspapers  were  eager  to  “outsource 
the  production”  of  crossword  puzzles, 
word  games,  and  advice,  astrology  and 
bridge  columns. 

“There  are  more  than  comic  strips 
on  the  comics  pages,”  Reed  remarked. 

Now,  RBMA  is  working  on  eventu¬ 
ally  providing  color  comics  for  daily 
newspaper  customers. 

“There  certainly  is  an  incredible  de¬ 
mand  for  it,”  said  company  president 


Tim  Brennan,  the  former  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  electronic  information  prod¬ 
ucts  at  TMS. 

Other  RBMA  executives  include  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  Jeff  Talbert  and 
managing  editor  Diana  Smith. 

Reed  said  RBMA  —  based  at  660 
Shoreview  Ave.,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
32789  —  developed  its  business  with 
the  cooperation  of  syndicates. 

Tribune  syndicating 
a  column  by  Parker 

KATHLEEN  PARKER,  AN  Orlando 
Sentinel  columnist  since  1987,  is  now 
being  syndicated  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

Parker,  who  often  takes  her  cues 
from  the  headlines,  offers  weekly  com¬ 
mentary  on  social  concerns  such  as 
family  issues,  personal  responsibility, 
the  effects  of  violence  on  children,  and 
the  increasing  voyeurism  of  the  media 
and  public. 

The  16-year  journalism  veteran  was 
the  first  woman  to  win  the  H.L. 
Mencken  Writing  Award. 

Editorial  cartoonist 
named  Copley  exec 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  Mar¬ 
shall  Ramsey  has  been  appointed  cre¬ 
ative  director  of  Copley  News  Service. 

Ramsey,  27,  comes  from  Gulf  Coast 
Newspapers  in  Conroe,  Texas,  where 
he  also  was  creative  director. 

At  Copley,  Ramsey  will  create  pro¬ 
motions  for  the  syndicate’s  cartoonists, 
columnists,  weekly  services  and  special 
feature  packages.  He  also  will  continue 
to  draw  his  award-winning  cartoons. 


Marshall  Ramsey 
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‘Roadside’  focuses 
on  the  info  highway 

“ROADSIDE  ATTRACTIONS  Along 
the  Information  Superhighway”  has 
been  introduced  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate. 

Dave  Farrell’s  weekly  column  helps 
computer  users  navigate  cyberspace  to 
find  such  things  as  educational  re¬ 
sources,  jobs,  jokes,  electronic  versions 
of  Moby  Dick,  and  discussion  groups 
devoted  to,  say,  the  Grateful  Dead.  It 
also  covers  the  offerings  of  commercial 
online  services  such  as  Prodigy,  Com¬ 
puServe  and  America  Online. 

Readers  can  communicate  with  Far¬ 
rell  via  his  Internet  e-mail  address. 

Farrell,  41,  is  an  award-winning  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  with  the  Detroit 
News.  His  “Roadside”  clients  include 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution, 
Calgary  Herald  and  Portland  Oregon- 
ian. 

NYTS  syndicating 
a  women’s  package 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  its  second  annual  Women’s 
History  Month  package  for  March. 

Included  are  four  stories,  with  art,  by 
author  and  social  critic  Camille  Paglia, 
who  praises  legendary  sharpshooter 
Annie  Oakley;  Republican  strategist 
and  CNBC  “Equal  Time”  host  Mary 
Matalin,  who  discusses  how  the  GOP 
put  women  in  many  important  govern¬ 
ment  posts  before  the  Democrats  did; 
Longevity  magazine  writer  Elizabeth 
Kaufmann,  who  describes  six  women- 
only  vacation  destinations;  and  Mc¬ 
Call’s  associate  editor  Claire  McIn¬ 
tosh,  who  covers  “  10  women  who  will 
brighten  your  future.” 

SHNS  syndicating 
a  music  publication 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWS  Service 
(SHNS)  has  begun  syndicating  materi¬ 
al  from  Request  magazine,  a  925,000- 
circulation  monthly  published  by  the 
media  subsidiary  of  the  Musicland 
Stores  Group. 

The  Minneapolis-based  music  mag¬ 
azine  runs  artist  profiles,  articles  on 
trends  and  events,  industry  gossip,  and 
reviews  of  new  releases.  It  covers  rock, 
pop,  jazz,  rap,  reggae,  rhythm  and  blues. 


Dave  Farrell 


and  “geezer”  music,  which  Request  de¬ 
fines  as  new  albums  by  groups  together 
more  than  25  years. 

SHNS  managing  editor  Marvin 
West  said  material  from  each  issue  of 
the  magazine  will  move  on  the  wire 


once  a  week  during  the  month  it  is  on 
sale. 

Request  was  started  five  years  ago  for 
customers  of  the  nearly  1,000  Sam 
Goody  and  Musicland  stores.  The 
magazine  is  also  sold  on  newsstands 
and  through  subscriptions. 

Two  kids’  sections 
condensed  by  KRT 

KNIGHT-RIDDER/TRIBUNE  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  (KRT)  has  launched 
two  new  youth-oriented  editorial  pack¬ 
ages,  which  offer  condensed,  single¬ 
page  versions  of  KRT’s  existing  “Kid- 
News”  and  “Fresh  News”  sections. 

Called  “OnePages,”  the  full-color 
packages  are  paginated  and  modular. 
Newspapers  can  add  or  drop  stories,  lo¬ 
calize  content  and  sell  advertising 
sponsorships  within  the  page. 

“KidNews,”  aimed  at  children  aged 
8-13,  originates  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
“FreshNews,”  for  teens  aged  13-18,  is 
from  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and 
other  Knight-Ridder  newspapers. 

KRT  is  marketed  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 
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THE  CREATORS  OF  “Dick  Clark’s 
Rock  and  Roll  Remember”  have  joined 
Sun-Times  Features  of  Chicago. 

The  Sunday  cartoon,  which  was  pre¬ 
viously  self-syndicated,  contains  rock 
and  pop  trivia  aimed  at  readers  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  65.  It  is  by  TV 
personality  Dick  Clark,  cartoonist 
Don  Sherwood  and  writer  Fred  Bron¬ 
son  {E&P,  Sept.  10,  1994,  p.  37). 

Their  clients  include  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
New  York  Daily  News. 
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rrez  talks  to  group 

CREATORS  SYNDICATE  president 
Rick  Newcombe  spoke  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Cartoonists  Society  (SCCS). 

Newcombe  discussed  topics  such  as 
the  importance  of  cartoonists’  not  giv¬ 
ing  up  when  their  comics  are  rejected, 
the  length  of  syndication  contracts, 
and  the  cost  of  launching  new  strips, 
according  to  the  SCCS  newsletter,  A 
Slice  of  Wry. 

The  president  of  SCCS  is  Jim  Whit¬ 
ing,  who  has  been  an  ad,  magazine  and 
comic  cartoonist  during  his  career. 


This  cartoon  focuses  on  everyone  from  Elvis  Presley  to  Janet  Jackson, 


insurance  fraud,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  a  survey  on  domestic  violence. 

In  a  10-month  investigation,  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  reporter  Andrew 
Schneider  and  Doug  Sword  of  SHNS 
discovered  fraudulent  and  underfund¬ 
ed  insurance  companies  in  every  state 
in  America. 

Their  four-part  series  reveals  cases 
where  insurance  cons  set  up  opera¬ 
tions,  make  sales,  and  collect  premi¬ 
ums  with  no  intention  of  paying 
claims.  When  investigators  apply  some 
heat,  the  swindlers  flee  to  another 
state  and  ply  their  trade  again. 

Photos  and  charts  are  available  with 
the  series. 

SHNS  joined  with  Ohio  University 


to  conduct  the  national  survey  on  do¬ 
mestic  violence. 

Thomas  Hargrove  of  SHNS  report¬ 
ed  that  46%  of  those  polled  know 
someone  beaten  by  a  spouse,  52% 
think  violence  in  marriages  and  rela¬ 
tionships  is  on  the  rise,  and  only  16% 
believe  the  police  and  courts  do  a  good 
job  of  protecting  people  who  complain 
of  abuse  by  a  mate. 

The  package  includes  a  sidebar  from 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  that  focus¬ 
es  on  Denver’s  shelter  for  battered 
women,  and  another  story  about  2,000 
other  shelters  across  the  nation. 


Narrates  a  tax  video 


“THE  TAX  REPORT”  columnist  Julian 
Block  of  Tribune  Media  Services  nar¬ 
rates  a  free  35 -minute  videotape  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS). 

“A  Video  Guide  to  Taxes  —  1994”  is 
available  at  local  libraries  and  the 
community  service  sections  of  partici¬ 
pating  video  stores. 

Block,  a  former  IRS  attorney  and 
special  agent,  is  also  a  tax  expert  for 
the  Prodigy  online  service  and  a  best¬ 
selling  author. 


Donations  for 


MORE  THAN  $10,000  has  been  do¬ 
nated  toward  a  perpetual  endowment 
fund  for  the  John  Locher  Memorial 
Award  for  college  editorial  cartoonists. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Foundation 
has  given  $10,000,  and  other  money 
has  been  donated  or  promised  by  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  (TMS),  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cartoonists  Society  and  individ¬ 
ual  cartoonists. 

The  nine-year-old  award  —  named 
for  the  late  son  of  Chicago  Tribune/ 
TMS  editorial  cartoonist  Dick  Locher 
—  is  associated  with  the  Association 
of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists  and 
Ohio  State  University,  where  Lucy 
Caswell  serves  as  curator  of  the  car¬ 
toon  library. 
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Birthday  for  ‘Love’ 

THE  “LOVE  IS  .  .  .”  cartoon  by  Kim 
Casali  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  reached  its  25th  anniversary. 


Stories  from  SHNS 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWS  Service 
(SHNS)  is  offering  a  special  report  on 


Julian  Block 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 
they  want. 

The  most  powerful  use  of  an  ESOP  is 
for  borrowing  money,  usually  to  buy  out 
an  owner  or  for  capital  investment. 
Here’s  how  it  works; 

The  ESOP  takes  out  a  loan,  backed 
by  a  corporate  guarantee.  The  ESOP 
borrows  money  to  buy  shares  either 
from  an  existing  owner,  or,  if  the  loan  is 
for  expansion,  new  shares  issued  by  the 
company.  When  loan  payments  come 
due,  the  company  makes  a  tax-de¬ 
ductible  contribution. 

The  interest  on  a  loan  is  always  de¬ 
ductible.  But  with  an  ESOP,  interest 
and  principal  are  deductible,  because 
both  are  considered  contributions  to 
employee  benefits. 

A  percentage  of  stock  equal  to  the 
percentage  of  the  loan  that  is  paid  off  is 
released  to  the  accounts  of  the  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  plan. 

The  desire  to  reward  employees  for 
their  work  was  one  of  the  two  biggest 
reasons  WCl  set  up  its  ESOP,  which 
augmented  existing  profit-sharing  and 
401  (k)  plans.  The  other  was  to  help 
keep  the  company  in  the  hands  of  the 
Woodward  family. 

Feasibility 

Who  makes  a  good  candidate  for  an 
ESOP?  First,  the  company  should  be 
large  enough  and  profitable  enough  to 
make  the  costs  of  the  plan  worthwhile. 
With  legal,  accounting  and  consulting 
fees  included,  ESOPs  can  cost  $25,000 
or  more  to  set  up.  Second,  the  company 
should  be  making  a  profit,  since  tax  de¬ 
ductions  are  useless  without  taxable  in¬ 
come.  Third,  management  must  be  gen¬ 
uinely  committed  to  treating  employees 
like  owners.  Last,  the  company  must 
prepare  to  meet  its  obligation  to  buy 
back  stock  from  employees  who  leave. 

Immediate  financial  concerns  are 
crucial  in  determining  feasibility.  A 
company  must  determine  whether 
ESOP  costs  will  be  less  than  the  yearly 
savings  on  taxes,  and  whether  an  ESOP 
will  actually  be  cheaper  than  other  ways 
of  either  setting  up  a  benefits  plan,  buy¬ 
ing  out  an  owner,  or  motivating  em¬ 
ployees. 

Participation  is  key 

Although  employees  usually  like  be¬ 
ing  owners,  this  alone  does  not  guaran¬ 
tee  greater  motivation.  Research  shows 
that  ESOPs  can  increase  performance 
when  companies  give  employees  stock 


and  greater  say  in  daily  decisions  about 
their  jobs.  These  “highly  participative” 
employee-ownership  companies  grow 
8%  to  11%  a  year,  faster  than  they 
would,  absent  the  ESOP. 

The  depth  of  management’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  making  employees  not  only 
owners  but  participants  plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  an  ESOP’s  success. 

WCl  sensed  this  from  the  outset  and 
has  tried  hard  to  make  employee  partic¬ 
ipation  a  reality,  not  just  an  abstract 
goal.  Communication  and  education 
are  essential. 

The  company  holds  informational 
meetings  and  training  sessions  with  all 
employee-owners  on  the  company’s  fi¬ 
nances,  the  ESOP  and  participatory 
management. 

At  WCl,  participatory  management 
means  moving  decision  making  to 
where  relevant  knowledge  is,  including 
everyone  affected  by  a  decision,  and  en¬ 
couraging  communication  between  em¬ 
ployees.  In  addition,  symbols  —  vision 
and  mission  statements,  slogans, 
newsletters  —  let  employees  know  they 
play  an  important  role. 

WCl  realizes  that  when  workers  feel 
they  have  a  stake  in  equity  growth  and 
a  say  in  operations,  they  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  the  company  success¬ 
ful.  It  also  makes  sense  to  give  workers 
more  input  into  how  their  jobs  can  be 
best  performed  because  they  are  closest 
to  their  work.  This  common-sense  ap¬ 
proach  is  more  important  than  ever  as 
markets  change  at  a  bewildering  pace, 
and  new  technologies  allow  us  to  access 
ever  more  information  at  the  touch  of  a 
keyboard. 

To  stay  competitive,  companies  can 
no  longer  rely  on  just  a  few  managers 
but  need  more  people  who  are  trained 
to  make  decisions  and  who  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  doing  things  right. 

It  takes  a  while  to  put  into  action 
participative  management  and  to  see  re¬ 
sults,  but  WCl  in  1994  created  a  new 
commercial  printing  division  and  ac¬ 
quired  Stoughton  Newspapers  in 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  and  two  radio  stations 
in  Madison.  The  future  looks  bright, 
and  WCl  sees  its  long-term  success  in¬ 
timately  tied  to  increasing  employee 
participation  in  daily  operations. 

The  first  step  in  exploring  ESOPs  is 
becoming  educated.  If  the  initial  re¬ 
search  seems  promising,  talk  to  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  ESOPs.  Next,  hire  an 
experienced  ESOP  attorney  and  valua¬ 
tion  adviser.  Setting  up  a  plan  can  take 
months,  but  the  results  can  be  well 
worth  it. 


Pulitzer 

Continued  from  page  13 

Boston  Phoenix  last  year,  the  panelist 
pointed  out. 

Risser  disclosed  that  the  Pulitzer  op¬ 
eration  has  changed  in  recent  years  to 
reflect  the  changes  in  newspaper  jour¬ 
nalism. 

“All  of  us,  I  trust,  believe  that  news¬ 
papers  are  still  searching  to  find  their 
way  in  the  new  media  climate,”  he 
went  on  to  say. 

“And  1  think  most  of  us  agree  that 
one  advantage  newspapers  still  hold 
over  broadcast  news,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  print  media,  is  the  ability  and 
resources  to  do  reporting  in  depth,  to 
explain,  to  investigate.” 

This,  he  said,  has  led  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Pulitzers  to  include  such 
categories  as  beat  reporting,  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting,  and  explanatory  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  board  itself  has  changed  over 
the  years  to  become  more  diverse  in  its 
makeup,  Risser  said,  noting  that  it  cur¬ 
rently  consists  of  11  men,  seven  women 
and  two  members  who  represent  eth¬ 
nic  minorities. 

Thirteen  are  from  areas  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  five  from  places 
west  of  it. 

Of  the  12  members  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  he  reported,  six  are  with  large 
metropolitan  papers,  four  from  medi¬ 
um-sized  dailies,  and  one  from  a 
12,000-circulation  daily. 

A  wire  service  member  rounds  out 
the  group. 

“Undoubtedly,  more  such  improve¬ 
ments  can  and  should  be  made,  but  my 
overall  view  is  that  the  Pulitzer  process 
works  remarkably  well  most  of  the 
time,”  Risser  concluded. 

Plain  Dealer  aids 
hungry,  homeless 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  Dealer's 
Holiday  Spirit  program  raised  $198,000 
last  year  to  help  15  local  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations  that  serve  the  hungry  and 
homeless,  a  $10,000  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

Weekly  sports  guide 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  News 
has  started  Sports  Week,  a  guide  pub¬ 
lished  every  TTiursday  to  inform  readers 
about  weekend  sporting  events. 
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Iwo  Jima 

Continued  from  page  19 

cial  kind  of  terror  —  even  worse  than 
at  Cassino.” 

Don  Pryor  and  I  were  there  for  CBS. 
He  was  my  senior.  He’d  had  much  ex¬ 
perience.  I  was  new  to  reporting  but 
had  had  magazine  articles  and  fiction 
published  and  had  been  in  London  in 
a  technical  capacity  for  Ed  Murrow.  I’d 
landed  on  a  Normandy  Beach  on  D- 
day  with  Charles  Collingwood.  Paul 
White,  CBS  New  York,  who  called  the 
shots  at  CBS  News,  reassigned  me  to 
the  Pacific.  Paul  thought  1  wrote  OK 
and  reaccredited  me  correspondent. 

1  had  been  to  Iwo  jima  before  — 
aboard  a  cruiser  accompanying  battle¬ 
ships  on  a  drive  by  shooting  on  Jan.  25, 
1945.  We  rocked  the  S'/z-square-mile  is¬ 
land  to  its  volcanic  core  —  1,300  8" 
shells  from  cruisers  and  1,300  16"  shells 
from  battleships. 

A  few  days  before.  Army  Air  Force 
bombers  completed  a  week-long  bomb¬ 
ing  that  totaled  15,000  tons  of  high  ex¬ 
plosives.  But  Iwo  Jima  lay  there,  sullen 
and  ominous.  Nobody  home.  No  sign 
of  life.  Maybe  this  was  going  to  be  a 
piece  of  cake? 

But  21,000  subterranean  Japanese, 
dedicated  to  death,  had  made  Iwo  is¬ 
land  a  booby  trap. 

Pryor  chose  to  go  ashore  daily  to 
work  the  beaches  and  command  posts, 
leaving  me  to  anchor  Eldorado  head¬ 
quarters.  I  had  no  problem  with  that.  I 
was  scheduled  on  the  network’s  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  roundups  daily.  Pryor 
came  back  for  specials.  He  had  inter¬ 
views  with  Forrestal,  General  Smith 
and  Admiral  Turner.  He  interviewed 
Sgt.  Ernest  Thomas,  one  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  flag  raisers,  who  couldn’t  wait  to 
get  back  to  his  outfit.  He  was  killed  a 
week  later. 

It  was  my  turn  ashore.  One  night  I 
was  in  a  spacious  shell  crater  with 
Lardner  and  Time-Life’s  Bob  Sherrod. 
Marines  considered  Sherrod  to  be  one 
of  their  own. 

We  were  near  Airfield  2,  and  mortar 
fragments  fell  nearby.  The  place  stank 
of  death,  sulfur  and  cordite.  Lardner 
spoke  of  Keith  Wheeler,  the  Chicago 
Daily  Times  correspondent,  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  jaw  by  a  Japanese 
sniper.  He  fell  into  a  doctor’s  arms  at 
4th  Division  headquarters.  Word  was 
that  Wheeler  was  aboard  a  hospital 
ship  and  was  expected  to  survive. 

Darkness  came  quickly.  Lardner  and 
Sherrod  spread  their  ponchos  over  the 
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volcanic  pumice  and  went  to  sleep  at 
once.  They  both  snored  loud  raucous 
honks  that  competed  with  the  sounds 
of  machine  gun  chatter  and  mortar 
whooshes.  There  was  an  infiltration 
attempt,  and  our  destroyers  had  radio 
calls  for  illumination.  Star  shells  burst 
high  and  wide,  suspended  briefly  like 
chandeliers  in  the  sky.  As  soon  as  they 
burned  out,  another  burst  followed. 

What  a  miserable  night.  I  wrapped 
myself  into  my  poncho  and  shivered. 
It’s  cold  in  those  latitudes.  I  heard  calls 
for  corpsmen  and  many  urgent  voices. 

I  must  have  been  dreaming.  I  felt  like  I 
was  aboard  a  jagged  asteroid  hurtling 
into  the  uttermost  reaches  of  primor¬ 
dial  space. 

I  soon  left  my  friends  to  go  to  the 
beach,  hoping  to  find  a  hospital  ship 
for  a  medical  story  CBS  had  men¬ 
tioned.  I  heard  sniper  fire  and  tumbled 
into  a  crater  where  two  Marines  with  a 
machine  gun  played  gin  rummy.  They 
were  grimy  and  hollow-eyed.  The 
game’s  score  was  in  the  thousands. 
They  advised  me  to  lie  low  for  a  few 
minutes. 

I  couldn’t  find  Sherrod  and  Lardner 
the  next  day  —  the  day  Lardner  was 
struck  by  a  sniper’s  bullet,  or  so  it 
seemed.  He  heard  a  bullet’s  whine  and 
a  whoosh  and  felt  a  thudding  blow  to 
his  groin.  It  knocked  him  down.  Inves¬ 
tigation  showed  that  something  had 
hit  him,  and  a  massive  bruise  was 
rapidly  swelling  in  a  tender  place.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  sniper’s  bullet  had  dis¬ 
lodged  a  hunk  of  rock  from  a  volcanic 
boulder  and  it  was  the  torpedoing  frag¬ 
ment  that  struck  Lardner.  He  left  for 
home  as  soon  as  the  Navy  had  trans¬ 
portation  for  him. 

By  Feb.  23,  1945,  Lt.  Col.  Chandler 
Johnson,  Commander  2nd  Battalion, 
78th  Regiment,  was  elated.  The  patrols 
he’d  sent  at  dawn  reported  little  resis¬ 
tance  on  Suribachi.  This  was  the  day 
for  a  topping  out  party.  The  colonel 
and  platoon  commander  Lt.  Harold 
Schrier  studied  maps.  The  colonel 
handed  Schrier  a  small  flag.  “Put  it  on 
top,”  he  said. 

Soon,  a  single  file  column  of  40  men 
slowly  made  its  way  up  the  556-foot  ex¬ 
tinct  volcano,  where  2,000  well-armed 
Japanese  had  been  burrowed  in.  Most 
of  them  were  now  dead  inside  the 
labyrinths  that  had  been  sealed  off  by 
flamethrowers,  air  attacks  and  naval 
gunfire.  There  were  two  small  skir¬ 
mishes. 

At  10:20  a.m.,  Johnson’s  flag  was 
whipping  in  the  wind  atop  Suribachi. 


Marines  in  caves,  foxholes  and  revet¬ 
ments  cheered  wildly.  Ships  joined  in 
with  bells,  horns  and  whistles. 

Johnson  studied  the  flag  through  his 
field  glasses  and  suddenly  wanted  the 
flag  to  come  down.  It  had  cost  his  out¬ 
fit  hundreds  of  casualties,  and  it  right¬ 
fully  belonged  to  his  unit.  He  sent  a 
runner  to  scrounge  around  the  ships 
for  a  replacement  banner  and  deliver  it 
to  the  men  at  the  top.  The  Marine 
found  one  and  delivered  it  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  an  hour  later. 

About  that  time,  a  small,  bespecta¬ 
cled  33-year-old  civilian  in  Marine 
dungarees  reached  the  top  with  a  full 
pack  of  photo  gear.  Along  the  climb, 
he  was  joined  by  two  Marine  combat 
photographers. 

They  were  all  put  out  at  having 
missed  the  flag  raising.  Joe  Rosenthal, 
Associated  Press,  San  Francisco,  saw 
the  just-delivered  4'  x  8'  flag’s  lanyards 
being  lashed  around  a  long  pipe  to  be 
placed  for  hoisting.  Rosenthal  scurried 
out  25  feet  and  quickly  focused  his 
Speed  Graphic,  speed  400/f8.  Just  as 
six  Marines  were  hoisting  the  unwieldy 
junk  pipe  upward,  with  the  big  flag 
whipping  in  a  stiff  breeze,  Joe  clicked 
at  the  right  millisecond  for  a  historic 
picture. 

Rosenthal  struggled  his  load  of  gear 
down  from  the  top  and  went  about  his 
usual  routine,  taking  photograph  at 
command  posts  and  first  aid  stations. 
He  caught  a  press  boat  to  the  Eldorado 
where  he  wrote  cutlines  for  his  day’s 
work  and  got  his  pooled  film  into  the 
press  pouch  for  the  evening  seaplane 
to  Guam. 

The  first  time  he  knew  that  he’d 
made  a  historic  picture  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  when  he  received  congratula¬ 
tions  from  the  Associated  Press. 
Rosenthal’s  photograph  was  a  procla¬ 
mation  of  victory.  But  the  battle  for 
Iwo  was  just  beginning.  Thousands  of 
Marines,  sailors  and  Seabees  would  be¬ 
come  casualties  during  the  next  five 
weeks. 

With  the  war  in  Europe  at  a  crescen¬ 
do,  our  Navy  rampaging  off  Tokyo,  and 
B29s  firebombing  Tokyo  nightly,  the 
Iwo  story  was  quickly  below  the  fold. 
Press  wordage  dwindled  from  a  daily 
100,000  to  20,000. 

But  Pacific  Marines,  sailors  and 
Seabees  would  soon  again  make  head¬ 
lines.  They  had  a  date  with  the  Japan¬ 
ese  on  an  Okinawa  beach,  Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  April  1,  1945.  The  Eldorado,  with 
correspondents  aboard,  would  be  there 
as  well. 
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Minister 
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presentation  of  news  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

He  was  pleased,  he  said,  that  he 
could  give  his  readers  a  kind  of  person¬ 
al  contact  with  that  country. 

From  1960  to  1965,  Runnion  was  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau  of  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  International.  In  1990,  he  re¬ 
tired  as  editor  of  the  Reformer  and  at¬ 
tended  Virginia  Theological  Seminary 
in  Alexandria,  where  he  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  1993. 

He  then  worked  as  a  seminarian  as¬ 
sistant  at  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church 
in  Washington,  one  of  the  two  oldest 
all-black  Episcopal  churches  in  the 
city. 

He  now  was  living  and  working  in 
the  inner  city. 

It  was  from  this  perspective  that 
Runnion  began  scrutinizing  the  na¬ 
tional  media. 

“I  told  a  reporter  friend  of  mine  that 
a  lot  of  people  I  know  in  Washington 
hadn’t  visited  the  worlds  where  I  live,” 
he  said: 

“That’s  the  Washington  press  corps. 
Its  obsession  is  with  Whitewater,  not 
the  black  inner  city;  its  obsession  is 
with  the  killing  fields  of  Bosnia,  not 
the  killing  fields  of  inner  city  Washing¬ 
ton  where  I  lived. 

“It  [the  media]  tunes  in  Cokie 
Roberts  and  Sam  Donaldson  and  Rush 
Limbaugh  and  all  the  talking  heads, 
and  it  substitutes  the  babble  of  these 
talking  heads,  of  these  neo-journalists, 
for  rational  discourse,”  he  said. 

What’s  the  solution?  Runnion  says  it 
is  time  to  reexamine  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

“I  don’t  think  the  First  Amendment 
is  a  protective  umbrella  for  the  kind  of 
sin  journalism  we  are  seeing  in  our  cul¬ 
ture  today.  I  don’t  think  picturing  vio¬ 
lence  for  the  sake  of  money  is  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  in  mind,”  he  said. 

And  that  is  the  gospel  according  to 
the  Rev.  Norman  Runnion,  former 
newspaper  editor. 

Zaire 

Continued  from  page  15 

Kalala’s  brother  were  arrested,  and  af¬ 
ter  their  release  they  both  went  into 
hiding. 

“When  she  was  released,”  Kalala 
wrote  of  his  wife,  who  was  five  months 


pregnant  at  the  time,  “the  authorities 
threatened  her  with  potential  rearrest, 
incarceration  and  torture.  They  also 
followed  her  after  her  release  and  ran¬ 
sacked  our  house.” 

Arriving  in  France,  Kalala  stayed  in 
the  airport  overnight  so  no  one  would 
know  he  was  there,  and  the  following 
day,  he  left  for  the  United  States. 

By  this  time,  people  in  Zaire  realized 
he  was  missing,  but  they  did  not  learn 
of  his  whereabouts  until  after  he  had 
spoken  on  Voice  of  America. 

Kalala  said  that  when  he  left  Zaire, 
he  had  no  intention  of  staying  in  the 
United  States.  After  his  trip,  he 
thought  he  might  go  to  Belgium  and 
stay  there. 

According  to  Kalala,  Zairians  usually 
do  not  consider  the  United  States  as  a 
place  of  exile.  Aside  from  a  poor  social 
welfare  system,  he  said  the  language 
barrier  places  them  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage. 

Kalala,  in  fact,  at  first  worked  late 
hours  sweeping  floors  and  doing  other 
odd  jobs  in  a  print  shop  in  Columbia, 
Md. 

Since  then,  Kalala  has  been  accept¬ 
ed  to  Georgetown  University  and  the 
Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.  —  which  helped  him  find  a 
better  job  and  place  to  live  and  im¬ 
prove  his  language  skills  —  is  trying  to 
raise  funds  for  his  tuition. 

Kalala  already  holds  a  journalism  de¬ 
gree  earned  in  1991  after  five  years  of 
study  at  L’Institut  des  Sciences  et 
Techniques  de  L’Information  in  Zaire. 

Kalala  said  it  is  unlikely  he  will  be  a 
journalist  here,  because  even  if  you 
speak  English,  you  can’t  necessarily  be 
a  journalist,  you  have  to  have  a  certain 
style. 

Also,  you  have  to  be  able  to  think 
logically  in  English,  and  that’s  the 
problem  —  he  speaks  other  languages. 
As  he  learns  English,  he’ll  speak  Eng¬ 
lish,  but  he’ll  still  be  thinking  in  an¬ 
other  language. 

“So  it’s  going  to  take  time  to  get  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  life  here,  to  be  able  to 
think  in  English,  and  you  have  to  wait 
—  and  maybe  you  won’t  even  get 
there,”  he  said. 

Although  he  is  cautious,  keeping  a 
low  profile  and  avoiding  much  socializ¬ 
ing,  Kalala  said  if  Mobutu  wants  to 
find  him,  he  could  do  so  —  even  in 
heaven. 

He’s  on  earth,  so  if  he  wants  to  find 
him,  he’ll  find  him,  he  said. 

But  even  if  Mobutu  finds  him  and 
kills  him,  Kalala  said,  life  continues. 


Street  News 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

‘We  don’t  want  your  people  on  the  sub¬ 
ways  anymore,’”  Wickenhaver  said. 
“That  about  knocked  us  back  to  square 
one  —  70%  of  our  readers  were  buying 
the  paper  on  the  train.” 

Some  say  the  ban  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  First  Amendment;  others  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  necessary  law.  Everyone 
says  it  probably  doesn’t  matter. 
Eleventh-hour  efforts  to  save  the  strug¬ 
gling  publication  may  be  too  little,  too 
late. 

The  paper  has  been  off  a  regular  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  for  several  months. 
After  returning  to  monthly  publication 
in  December,  the  paper  was  forced  off 
track  again.  It  currently  comes  out 
somewhere  close  to  the  beginning  of 
each  month,  but  will  more  likely  be 
published  twice  in  the  next  three 
months.  With  just  one  issue  left  under 
contract  with  Expedi  Printing,  the 
February  issue  is  indefinitely  on  hold. 

Efforts  to  save  the  failing  paper  have 
been  obstructed  by  conflicting  views 
on  how  the  paper  should  be  structured. 

“We  have  several  for-profit  investors 
and  we’re  still  getting  calls,  but  people 
don’t  want  to  invest  in  the  paper  if 
they  don’t  get  to  say  what  goes  in  it,” 
Stringer  said. 

Though  the  investors’  demands 
don’t  seem  excessive.  Stringer  said  it 
will  be  tough  to  get  everyone’s  ideas  on 
the  same  page. 

“Different  people  have  different 
ideas,  but  we’re  a  different  kind  of  pa¬ 
per,”  he  said: 

“We  have  a  mission  here,  and  some 
people  just  don’t  understand  that.  We 
cannot  just  put  whatever  we  want  in 
the  newspaper.  The  same  thing  that 
made  us  so  popular  is  stabbing  us  in 
the  back.” 

Street  News  is  the  first  paper  of  its 
kind  to  run  into  such  trouble  thus  far. 
San  Francisco’s  Street  Sheet  circulation 
is  an  even-8,000  monthly,  while  Street- 
Wise  in  Chicago  has  taken  over  the 
national  spotlight  with  a  biweekly  cir¬ 
culation  hovering  around  65,000. 

The  world  leader  is  England’s  Big  Is¬ 
sue,  which  sells  140,000  weekly  out  of 
London  alone  and  has  distribution 
spots  all  over  Europe. 

But  Stringer  said  that  doesn’t  sur¬ 
prise  him.  “We  were  there,  too,”  he 
said.  “Even  better.  You  couldn’t  get 
numbers  like  ours  anywhere.  I  just 
don’t  know  if  we’re  going  to  get  a  shot 
at  getting  them  back.”  BE^P 
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Resigns 

Continued  from  page  12 

Indeed,  Overholser  said,  the  busi¬ 
ness  pressures  that  are  undermining 
newsroom  coverage  and  enthusiasm 
exist  at  virtually  every  big  paper  and 
chain. 

“Of  course,  for  me,  because  that’s 
where  I  work,  it  was  a  specific  decision 
at  the  Register”  that  bore  on  her  deci¬ 
sion  to  resign,  Overholser  said. 

Soaring  newsprint  costs  have  hit  the 
Register  as  hard  as  any  other  paper, 
prompting  it  to  reduce  its  news  hole  by 
about  4%. 

More  specifically,  the  paper  that 
once  prided  itself  in  speaking  for  Iowa 
—  and  circulating  to  every  one  of  the 
Hawkeye  State’s  99  counties  —  has  in¬ 
creasingly  focused  its  marketing  only 
on  Des  Moines  and  its  central  Iowa 
surroundings. 

It  makes  business  sense,  Overholser 
said  —  but  journalism  will  be  the  poor¬ 
er  for  it. 

“[Covering]  the  whole  state  means 
lots  more  stories,  lots  more  perspective 
....  Certainly,  our  position  as  the 
newspaper  with  the  best  agricultural 


and  agri-business  coverage  —  which  I 
believe  we  have  —  comes  into  play,” 
Overholser  said. 

The  Register,  she  said,  is  inevitably  a 
different  paper  than  the  one  that  “just 
blew  me  away”  when  she  first  joined  it 
as  an  editorial  writer  in  1981. 

“I  feel  positive  about  the  Register’s 
future,  but  I  do  think  it  will  be  a  differ¬ 
ent  future.  And  it  will  need  a  different 
editor,”  she  said. 

Overholser  noted,  incidentally,  that 
her  6‘/2  year  tenure  as  editor  was  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  duration  as  those  of  her 
predecessors  James  Gannon  and 
Michael  Gartner. 

But  the  chances  she  will  become  a 
newspaper  editor  again,  Overholser 
said,  are  just  about  nil. 

“I  didn’t  set  out  to  be  a  newspaper 
editor,  anyway.  It’s  just  that  I  got  this 
wonderful  opportunity,”  she  said. 

For  now,  Overholser  says,  her  plans 
remain  unsettled.  She  lists  some  possi¬ 
bilities:  writing,  teaching,  running  an 
editorial  page,  “going  to  the  equivalent 
of  a  think  tank. 

“I’ve  got  a  family,  so  I  will  be  doing 
something.  I  didn’t  quit  to  go  walk  the 
beach  somewhere,”  she  said. 


Feuding 

Continued  from  page  10 

times  less  than  outstanding  candidates 
have  won. 

“There  have  been  a  lot  of  mediocre 
candidates  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame,”  Holtzman  said,  calling  Durso’s 
capabilities  “above  normal”  and  his 
writing  “outstanding.” 

“It  seemed  that  a  different  standard 
was  applied  to  Joe  Durso  and  I  wanted 
to  know  why,”  said  Matthews. 

Suggesting  a  generational  value 
change  in  sports  from  charming  writers 
to  aggressive  reporters,  one  Times  man, 
speaking  on  background,  called  Durso 
“a  very  graceful  writer  but  never  a 
strong  reporter”  and  said  Chass  has 
never  had  much  professional  respect  for 
him. 

Rick  Hummell,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  sportswriter  and  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  member,  said  he  was  unaware  of 
the  extent  of  opposition  Durso  inspired 
among  members  of  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter,  the  largest  in  the  association. 

“Being  nominated  and  turned  down 
is  a  kind  of  a  kick  in  the  teeth,”  Hum¬ 
mell  said. 


> 
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E&P  Makes  America  ^  East 
.  Work  Harder  for  You 

^  America  East  Newspaper  Operations  Conference 

Hershey,  PA  ★  March  28-30, 1995 


Your  newspaper  industry  target  audience  is  read- 
ing  E&P  every  week,  but  your  ad  during  the  America 
East  Conference  will  have  special  impact.  With  the  con- 
^  ference  on  their  minds,  operations  related  advertising  will 
really  stand  out. 

And,  in  addition  to  our  regular  circulation  reaching  more 
L  than  83,000  readers,  the  March  25  issue  will  be  distributed 
at  the  conference,  too. 

Let  E&Ps  reputation  as  the  authoritative  source  of 
newspaper  industry  information  work  for  you. 
Reserve  space  today! 

|d||HpP  Call  your  E&P  advertising  representative,  or  call 
Ad  Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  6754380. 

j*  Space  Deadline:  March  15 

Copy  Deadline:  March  17 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
SyrKlicote.  1-800-322-5101 


AinOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  ore  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  ovoibble  on  rood  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SEaiON  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  ossociated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modern 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


FAMILY  HEALTH 


YOUR  FAMILY'S  HEALTH.  Popular 
weekly  medical  column  appeoring  in 
eight  CA  newspapers.  Recent  topics 
include  chronic  fatigue,  drugs  (or 
obesity,  headoches,  and  acupuncture. 
Reader  comment  line  with  lots  of  use. 
Sidebar.  $5.  Fax  or  modem.  Kent 
Delong  M.D.  (909)  797-3532. 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCER, 

PHOTOGRAPHING  RUSSIA 

6/95-12/95.  Publications  interested  in 
photos/stories  or  Journalists  interested 
in  working  with  me  call:  Andrew 
Shumack  (908)  689-3786;  PO  Box 
2129,  Pocono  Pines,  PA  183^. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Could  your  newspaper  or  magazine 
use  thousands  or  extra  dollars  per 
issue.  Pay  per  call  dating  service  will 
make  the  difference.  The  service  is 
totally  free  to  your  paper.  Unlimited 
residuals.  Business  Develop  Partnership 
(503)  202-0620. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  *  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1 088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


NEWSPAPERS  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Prw.-(301)  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(61 7)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWes^(816)  561-0596 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  775-2335 

There  is  nothing  better  for  the  inside 
of  a  man  than  the  outside  of  a  horse. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


WARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHELL'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)698-6979. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


'SENIOR  CLINIC",  since  1981,  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
samples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (21 2)  755-4363 


It’s  A  Classified  Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal  your 
reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classifi^  Advertising  Department  with 
an  attached  note  listing  the  newspapers  or  ccmpanies  you  Ado  not  want  the  reply  to 
reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  We'll  discard  your  reply. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  *  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-0170. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-231 8 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consullonts-lnvestments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dalbs,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


John  T.  Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 


Appraisal 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 
Appraisal  for  estate,  tax, 
E^P,  partners,  bank, 
stock,  assets,  other. 
Established  1923 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3008 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
407-820-8530 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  VYhitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  color  pix,  ads.  10% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
AusHn,  TX  78703.  (51 2)  476-3950. 


Spectrum,  Independent  campus  weekly 
newspaper.  Univ.  of  Toledo,  OH.  Gross 
$67,000.  Financing.  (419)  693-1007. 


Buy  all  or  part.  Only  English  language 
paper  in  Latin  America  capital.  Interna¬ 
tional,  national  circ/ads.  Weekly/ 
computers/staff.  Gross  at  $1/2  million. 
Contact  Jackson  1  (800)  841  -5722  Ext. 
571  or  fax  (205)  371-6696. 


IDAHO  NEWSPAPER,  $1 .25M  Gross, 
Asking  $1 .5M.  Call  Aithur  Berry  &  Co. 
(208)  336-8000 


MONTANA  WEEKLY,  official  paper  of 
stale's  richest  county.  Great  area.  Prof¬ 
itable,  Growth  potential.  1 50K  gross 
yearly.  Sell  100K,  terms.  (406)  782- 
1813. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cosh  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
is  aggressively  seeking  newspaper 
acquisitions  wim  circulations  of  5,000 
or  greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of 
373  publications,  including  96  daily 
newspapers  .  All  correspondence  and 
discussions  are  confidential. 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
(417)451-1520 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CALIF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
New^per  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info;  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
foMS  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Sll  System  22  Standard  2-80  megabyte 
drives,  2  video  control  units  with  a  total 
of  26  controllers,  26+  monitors,  and 
some  spare  parts.  Make  offer: 

George  Ness 
(707)  254-3240 
or  Fax  (707)  257-3003 


REBUILDING 

Community,  Urbanite,  DEV,  Units  & 
Folders  (Your  plant  or  Ours) 
PRESS  RELOCATION/ 
RECONFIGURATION 
USED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
21-1/2*  DEVI  Folder  -  2  Web  Ribbon 
Deck 

-Quod  Tech  Motorization  Package  (or 
4-High 

-Tandem  Martin  EC1038  Splicers- 
22  3/4'  DEV  1400  Units 
-10  Unit/2  Folder  Urbanite  Press 
-Add  on  Urb  Units  -  22  3/4" 

ALL  PRESS  PARTS  &  EQUIPMENT,  INC. 
1-800-337-2787  FAX  414-426-1221 
Parts,  Service,  Rebuilding  &  Used 
Equipment 


EQUIPMENT/SUPPUES  WANTED 


Wanted  2  Harris  N-845  printing  units, 
ILH,  1RH.  Also  1RBC-2  folder.  Please 
send  all  equipment  lists,  photos  and 
available  information  on  equipment  to 
Box  07254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
407-273-521 8  or  FAX  407-273-901 1 


PRE-OVYNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

The  morning  is  wiser  than  the 
evening. 

Russian  Proverb 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 

ON  EOT  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or  systems  used  in  newspaper  production 
(or  you’re  a  Publisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E6tP  classifieds  are  your 
best  bet  to  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

E6fP’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people  you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open 
position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positiotrs  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E^P  Classified 
ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Your  Best  Bet! 


2  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

1 00'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Ipal  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  1  800  821-6257 


7-UNIT  V-25,  JF25  Folder,  1980  can 
be  seen  running.  Call  John  Tevlin,  (813) 
839-0035. 


NEED  an  add-on  for  your 
Community  Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-quality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-highs,  and  4-highs 
arrangements. 

INTER-CONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(  913)362-8901 


GOSS  SC  FOLDER  #SC823A 
1  /4  &  1/2  fold.  See  running. 

Available  5/95 
Roy  Gray  (614)  885-6020 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19  th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


SINGLE  VYIDTH  PRESSES 

Goss  Community  SSC  1 0  units,  22 
3/4",  1982 

Goss  Community  SSC  3-Four  Highs, 
21.5",  1989,Heatset 
Goss  Community  SSC/C-150  Four 
Highs,  21.5",  1988 

Goss  Community  SSC/C-150  Four 

Highs,  21 .5",  Heatset 

Goss  Suburban  1500  Series,  4  units, 

folder,  22  3/4",  1978 

Goss  Urbanite  8  units,  1-3/C,  Folder, 

22  3/4",  1972 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units.  Folder,  22  3/4", 
1972 

Goss  Urbanite  3/C  unit,  22  3/4" 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders,  22  3/4" 

Goss  Urbanite  Presses  23  9/16" 

Goss  Urbanite  9  units,  22" 

Harris  V-15D  12  units,  22  3/4" 

Haris  845  4  units  1970,  Run  1  hour/ 
day 

Creusot  Loire  Tribune,  21 ",  1 980 
Web  Leader  6  units,  1  Quad,  1 990 
DOUBLE  WIDTH 

Goss  Colorliner  500MM  Cutoff  (19.6"), 
never  used 

Goss  Metroliner  22",  5  Mono's  +Half, 
3:2  Folder,  1,980 

Gpss  Metroliner  22",  5  Mono's,  3:2 
tolder,  1986 

Goss  Metro  5  units,  22  3/4",  1 967 
Goss  Metroliner  23  9/16,  never  used, 
9  mono  units  +  4  half,  3:2  F 
Colorman  35  22  3/4",  H  type  units  with 
2  satellite,  1 986 

Colorman  35  22  3/4",  3  H  units,  2  U 
units,  1 985,  6  Meg  splicers 
Koebau  Commander  22",  1 2  units  (2-6 
unit  presses),  1 982 

Webeq  International,  Inc.  708-459- 
9700,  Fax  708-459-9707 


FOR  SALE 

4  Unit  Web  Leader,  1  (older, 
brush  damp.,  vintage  1 983 

1  Web  Leader  Quodracolor,  1 985 

2  Unit  Newsking  with  KJ-6  folder, 
vintage  1 978,  reconditioned  1 989 
5-10  Unit  Harris  V-22,  heavy  duty 
RBI  folder  and  upper  former 

2  Goss  Comm.  SSC  folders,  one 
w/double  parallel  1981 
2  Caty  splicers  stacked  pair, 
model  4550  up  to  2500fpm 
2  "105"  Count-o-veyors 
4  and  8  Pocket  McCain  Speedbinders, 
w/3rd  &  4th  Knife 
We  want  to  buy  your  excess  press 
equipment! 

I  GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541 -8886  Fax  (91 3)  541 -8960 


Light  tomorrow  with  today. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
Add  to  your  Community  Press  line  for  a 
fraction  of  new  cost,  with  the  proven 
Orient  Press,  manufactured  by  The  Prin¬ 
ters  House,  New  Delhi  India.  This  press 
is  a  legitimate  version  of  the  Goss  Com¬ 
munity,  100%  compatible  with  your 
present  equipment.  Available  in  20,  21 
1/2,  22,  22  3/4  inch  cutoff  versions. 
30,000  IPH. 

Single  color  mono  unit  $40,000. 

Three  color  satellite  $75,C)00. 

Four  high  $173,000. 

All  prices  FOB  New  Delhi,  India.  Duty 
free,  one  year  warranty.  Freight  far 
three  units  approxinKitely  $2,100. 

Call  or  write  for  brochure  and  user  list: 

WESTERN  WEB  SALES 
PO  Box  61 1 
Atwood,  CA  92601 
(714)  970-9036,  Fax  (714)  970-9388 


MAN-Roland  folder 
2  Urbanite  folders,  22  3/4" 

2  urbanite  upper  former 
1  custom  built  quarter  folder 
Goss  R.T.P.'s  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets — 10  available 
Godd  3-2  folders 
21  and  1  /2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 
press  drives  (or  24  units 
60  H.P.  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


URBANITE  substructure,  3-arm  reels,  Y- 
columns,  wall  brackets,  tensions,  auto- 
pasters.  For  8-unit  press.  C.  ALLEMAN 
(5051  294-0450 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fox  (816)  887-2762. 


My  advice  to  you  is  not  to  inquire 
why  or  wither,  but  just  to  enjoy  the 
ice  cream  whiie  it’s  on  your  piate. 

Thornton  Wilder 
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INDUSfRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivety/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
_ 1(800)247-2338 _ 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  1-&X)-844-3581 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

LEM  MARKETING 
Crews... Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CALL  THE  FUTURE  OF  SALES 
TELESERVICE  TECHNOLOQES,  INC. 
We  provide  predictive  dialer  solicitation 
of  your  market  from  one  of  our  regional 
cafi  centers.  In  addition,  we  can  aid 
you  in  targ^  campaigns  from  your  non 
subscriberHist,  customer  collections,  PIA 
conversions  and  database  devel¬ 
opment.  Coll  (216)  468-2700  or  (404) 
822-9210. 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

'We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER' 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
Our  26lfr  Year 


THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCUUTION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEAAARKET1NG  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

_ CONSULTANTS 

American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(800)554-3091. 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Firxincbl 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
_ (813)969-3388 _ 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


Don’t  flatter  yourself  that  friendship 
authorizes  you  to  say  disagreeable 
things.  The  nearer  you  come  to  a 
person,  the  more  necessary  do  tact 
and  courtesy  become. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  2£t38  Pirasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
_ Albuquerque,  NM  87103 _ 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEAAS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daijy  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 1 0 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  Can  you 
sell?  Can  you  in'pire  and  lead  others? 
Do  you  have  vision?  Can  you  plan?  We 
have  an  exceptional  opportunity  (or 
you  at  KC's  largest  suburban  group. 
President,  TCI,  PO  Box  12338,  NKC, 
MO  641 16.  Sell  me. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Progressive,  fresh,  clean  and  poised  for 
growth,  small  daily  in  Central  Califor¬ 
nia  Valley  looking  (or  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  director  who  can  lead  a  total  staff 
of  10  -  including  creative  services  and 
paste-up  staff.  Energy,  innovation  and 
team  work  are  necessary  functions  of 
the  position.  Good  pay,  great  benefits. 
Location  a  plus  (within  two  hours  of 
Napa,  Yosemite,  San  Francisco,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Monterey).  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  to  M.  C5laf  Frandsen, 
Publisher,  Turlock  JourrKil,  1 38  S.  Cen¬ 
ter  St.,  Turlock,  CA  95380.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  A  member  of  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
16,000  daily  newspaper  located  in 
beautiful  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
Directly  supervise  22  people  including 
graphics  and  advertorial  writers.  Col¬ 
lege  education  preferably  in  Business 
Administration  or  Marketing  and  Man¬ 
agement.  Must  believe  in  the  principles 
or  Total  Quality  Management  (TQM). 
At  least  5  years  advertising  sales  expe¬ 
rience  with  career  management  goals 
and  necessary  human  relations  skills  to 
motivate  and  manage  a  diversified 
advertising  department.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  references  to  John  R.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Sun  Journal,  P.O.  Box  1149, 
New  Bern,  NC  28563. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
One  of  the  largest  community  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  publishers  in  the 
state  of  Maryland  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  Newspaper  Advertising  Soles 
Manager.  Must  be  an  energetic, 
motivated  individual  who  thrives  in 
highly  competitive  situations.  Proven 
track  record  as  a  revenue  producer  a 
must.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  package.  Send  or  fax  resume  to: 
Karleen  Pate,  Advertising  Director,  Patux¬ 
ent  Publishing  Company,  409  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue,  Towson,  MD,  21204, 
Fax:  (410)  296-2707. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  DIREQOR 

New  Brooklyn  monthly  magazine  needs 
a  self-starting,  highly  organized  person 
to  lead  a  sales  team  of  four.  Exciting 
opportunity  (or  a  dynamic  salesperson 
with  a  proven  trock  record.  Familiarity 
with  Brooklyn  a  big  plus.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits.  Send  resume 
including  salary  history  to:  The  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  370  Court  Street,  Suite  58, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11231. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &.  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER: 

A  nationally  recognized  leader  in  dis¬ 
tribution  marketing  systems  is  searching 
(or  an  advertising  sales  leader  (or  the 
Southern  California  operation.  The 
ideal  candidate  is  a  well  organized  pro¬ 
fessional,  who  has  had  experience 
building  an  effective  sales  organization, 
is  aggressive,  and  loves  to  sell.  This 
position  leads  to  general  management 
responsibilities.  Please  respond  with 
resume  to: 

V/BCA 
P.O.  Box  970 

Dano  Point,  CA  92629-0970 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  (or  an  advertising 
executive  with  8-10  years  sales  and/or 
sales  management  experience.  If  you 
are  seeking  a  positive  career  change 
with  an  independent  family  owned 
newspaper  of  40,000  plus  circulation 
in  New  England,  have  good  sales 
development  and  training  ideas,  love 
sales  and  are  ready  to  lead  a  sales 
team  by  example,  you  may  be  the  right 
candidate.  Attractive  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  plus  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  with  cover  letter  in 
confidence  to:  Box  07275,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  -  Washington's 
most  progressive  community  weekly 
newspaper  group  seeks  aggressive, 
positive  and  motivated  salesperson  in 
Puget  Sound  region.  Must  have  degree 
in  communication  or  marketing  with  2 
years  media  experience.  $35k/$40k 
first  year  potential.  Excellent  benefits 
including  medical,  dental,  vision  and 
401  K.  Resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Human  Resources,  Sound  Publishing, 
7689  NE  Day  Rd.,  Bainbridge  Is,  WA 
98110. 


ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

A  mid  size  daily  on  a  sunny  coast  of 
Florida  is  looking  (or  a  highly  motivated 
and  motivating,  highly  organized, 
charismatic  manager  to  assist  in  raising 
sales  staff  to  the  next  level.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  condidate  will  hove  both 
Classified  and  Retail  experience  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  at  nothing  less  than  a 
20,000  circ.  daily.  Competitive 
personolities,  fast  movers  and  'doers' 
only  need  apply.  Cover  letter/ resume  to 
Box  07264,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP  with  a  win¬ 
ning  attitude  for  doily  publication  in 
Elkhart,  IN.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
top  ad  producer  covering  Michiana. 
Fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  (708)  627-1233. 

ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Join  the  staff  at  Montana's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  daily.  We  are  looking  for  an 
aggressive,  creative  individual  to  help 
lead  our  sales  team.  Strong  ad  sales 
and  marketing  background  a  must. 
Candidate  will  hove  responsibilities  in 
telemarketing.  Classified  Advertising 
Department,  Niche  publications,  and  pro¬ 
motion  development. 

If  you're  a  highly  motivated  self  starter, 
with  a  desire  to  advance  in  a  top  notch 
company,  this  may  be  the  opportunity 
you've  been  looking  (or.  We  offer  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  package  includ¬ 
ing  Base  Salary  plus  incentive  bonuses, 
401 K  and  insurance  benefits.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  references  to: 

Ron  Peterson 
The  Daily  Inter  Lake 

PO  Box  7610 
Kalispell,  MT  59904 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
50K  newspaper  in  active  market  seeks 
person  to  lead  10  member  staff. 
Responsible  for  auto,  real  estate,  phone 
sales  and  promotions.  Candidate  must 
hove  experience  in  sales  management, 
good  planning  skills,  knowledge  of 
audiotex,  dat^ase  a  plus.  Salary  + 
bonus,  401 K,  beahh/life.  If  you  want  to 
advance  vour  career  please  send 
resume,  job/salary  history  by  3-3-95 
to:  Margaret  Weiss,  The  Sioux  City 
Journal,  P.O.  #1 18,  Sioux  City,  lA 
51102. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
DISTRIBUTION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Looking  to  move  up?  Midwest  metro 
looking  for  two  strong,  gnomic  sales 
leaders  to  join  our  team.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didates  will  be  able  to  lead  by  exam¬ 
ple,  driving  both  individual  advertiser 
and  category  development;  through 
creative  marketing  strategies.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  challenge  the 
veteran  as  well  as  the  rising  star.  We 
offer  competitive  salary,  bonus,  and 
benefits,  along  with  an  excellent  quali- 
ty-of-life  community.  Send  resume  to 
Box  07276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SUPERVISOR 
Major  Midwest  daily  seeks  aggressive 
supervisor  to  assist  CAM  in  directing 
staff  of  25  full  and  part-time  salespeo¬ 
ple.  Qualified  candidates  will  be  able 
to  achieve  Classified  plans  and  goals; 
originate  ideas  to  increase  sales  and  pro¬ 
motions;  and  perform  administrative 
and  supervisory  duties.  Requires 
thorough  knowledge  of  classified  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  call  center  manage¬ 
ment  techniques.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior 
St.,  Toledo,  OH  43660. _ 

MAJOR  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.  seeks 
progressive  thinking,  goal-oriented  and 
customer  marketing  strategist  to  join  its 
Retail  Major  Accounts  team.  Duties 
entail  selling  newspaper  advertising; 
developing  campaigns  and  promotions; 
account  service;  and  conducting  pres¬ 
entations. 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  a  min¬ 
imum  af  2-t-  years  of  advertising  sales 
experience  in  newspapers,  direct  mail 
and/or  broadcast,  and  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  equivalent  experience.  Can¬ 
didates  will  possess  exceptional  people 
skills.  Also  be  a  persuasive  verbal  and 
written  communicator  and  a  sovereign 
judge  in  handling  a  variety  of  duties. 
Dependable  transportation  is  a  must. 
Company  offers  excellent  benefits. 

ENCOURAGE  MINORITIES  TO  APPLY 
Resumes  with  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ment  may  be  foxed  to  (317)  633-9816 
or  send  to  John  Martin,  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  Indianapolis  Newspa¬ 
pers,  IrK.,  lO  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN 
46206-0145. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

MARKETING  RESEARCH  MANAGER 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  seeks  a 
Marketing  Research  Manager. 

Key  skill  required  is  media  sales  know¬ 
ledge  (newspaper  preferred)  and  pro¬ 
ven  ability  to  create  salesperson/ 
customer-friendly  research  pres¬ 
entations. 

Qualifications:  B.S.  degree  and  mini¬ 
mum  of  two  years  marketing  or 
research  experience  needed.  IBM,  Mac, 
word  processing,  database  manage¬ 
ment  and  statistical  analysis  skills  all 
desired. 

Bakersfield  is  worth  a  look  -  a  friendly 
western  town  with  very  affordable  hous¬ 
ing,  two  hours  to  snow  skiing  and  two 
hours  to  the  beach! 

Send  us  a  sales  presentation  that 
represents  your  best  work. 

Send  this  information,  plus  your  resume 
to: 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
ATTN:  Nancy  AAanes 
PO  Box  440 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302-0440 
Fox:  (805)  395-7484 
_ EEO/MF/H _ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

DIREaOR  OF  STUDENT 
PUBUCATIONS 

Texas  Christian  University's  nationally 
accredited  journalism  department  is 
seeking  candidates  for  Director  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications.  The  director  is 
responsible  for  advising  the  news- 
editorial  and  advertising  departments 
of  a  daily  newspaper  and  a  quarterly 
magazine.  The  director  will  also  teach 
one  reporting  class  each  semester. 
Candidates  must  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  media  experience.  A 
master's  degree,  management  experi¬ 
ence,  and  experience  in  student  pub¬ 
lications  ore  desirable.  Reports  directly 
to  the  Journalism  chair.  Applications 
will  be  token  until  the  position  is  filled. 
Please  apply  to  Dr.  Anantha  Babbili, 
TCU  Box  32930,  Fort  Worth,  TX 
76129.  Resume  should  include  at  least 
three  references.  Candidates  must  be 
willing  to  establish  a  notional  presence 
in  student  publications  work  and  should 
have  proven  and  effective  teaching 
skills  and  the  ability  to  work  one-on-one 
with  students  as  writing  coach.  TCU  is 
an  EEO-AA  employer  and  encourages 
applications  from  women  and  minority 
candidates. 

Department  of  Journalism  Journalism 
Texas  Christian  University 
Fort  Worth,  TX  761 29 

To  be  busy  with  material  affairs  is  the 
best  preservative  against  reflections, 
fears,  doubts.  I  suppose  a  fellow 
proposing  to  cut  his  throat  would 
experience  a  sort  of  relief  white 
occupied  in  stropping  his  razor 
carefully. 

Joseph  Conrad 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ANNOUNCING  THE 
GARTH  C.  REEVES,  SR. 

EMINENT  SCHOLAR  CHAIR  IN 
JOURNAUSM  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS  AT 
FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY 

Florida  A&M  University  enrolls  more 
than  10,000  students  in  Florida's  state 
capital.  FAMU  is  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  educational  institutions,  and  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer/equal 
access  university. 

FAMU's  School  of  Journalism,  Media 
and  Graphic  Arts  is  nationally 
recognized,  and  its  Division  of  Journal¬ 
ism  was  the  first  at  an  historically  block 
university  to  nationally  accredited  by 
the  Accrraiting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism,  and  Mass  Communications. 

Florida  A&M  University  announces  the 
opening  of  the  second  application  and 
nomination  period  for  the  Garth  C. 
Reeves,  Sr.  Eminent  Scholar  Chair  in 
Journalism  and  Graphic  Arts.  This  $1 
million  endowed  chair  is  an  opportunity 
to  expose  Florida  A&M  University  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  to  persons  of  substan¬ 
tial  scholarly  and/or  professional 
accomplishment  through  resident  partic¬ 
ipation  in  programs  of  the  FAMU 
School  of  Journalism,  Media  and 
Graphic  Arts  for  periods  from  three 
weeks  to  an  academic  semester  (16 
weeks)  or  longer. 

Appointees  to  the  chair  should  represent 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  School's 
two  instructional  divisions  and  tracks 
within  them  newspaper  journalism, 
broadcast  journalism,  magazine 
production,  public  relations, 
photography,  graphic  design, 
printing  management  and  printing 
reduction.  Appointments  will  alternate 
etween  divisions  and  among  tracks. 
Salary  negotiable. 

Potential  appointees  may  be  identified 
by  nomination  or  application.  Con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  distributing 
chair  appointments  to  represent  variety 
in  gender,  age,  race,  and  ethnic  origin. 

Qualifications: 

•Candidates  must  be  able  to  relate  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  teaching  and  leadership  roles. 
•Appointees  should  have  achieved  subs¬ 
tantial  status  in  their  fields,  measured 
by  such  factors  as  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  prizes  or  awards,  scholarly 
productivity/expertise,  industry  or  aca¬ 
demic  representation,  and  recognition 
and  prestige.  "Substantial  status"  will  be 
the  judgement  of  the  selection  commit¬ 
tee,  mindful  of  the  specific  needs  of  the 
School's  programs. 

Appointment  to  this  chair  will  be  for  the 
1 995-96  academic  year  or  part  of  it. 
Applications  or  nominations  should  be 
submitted  to  arrive  at  the  address  below 
by  MARCH  30,  1995  for  the  1995-96 
academic  year.  Nominators  should 
supply  nominee  biographies  with  full 
mailing  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 
Applicants  should  send  current 
resumes.  Please  write  to: 

Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Dean 
School  of  Journalism, 

Media,  and  Graphic  Arts 
108  Tucker  Hall 
Florida  A&M  University 
Tallahassee,  FL  32307 


_ ACADEAAIC _ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  News  Services  seeks  a 
HEALTH  AFFAIRS  EDITOR  with  broad 
experience  in  print  media  relations, 
preferably  at  notional  or  regional  level. 
Minimum  qualifications:  4-year  college 
degree  (journalism  or  English),  and  2 
years  of  experience  in  communications, 
public  relations  or  publicity  work. 
Strong  preference  for  practical  news 
experience.  Salary  range;  $26,263  - 
$40,376.  To  apply,  call  Employment, 
Human  Resources,  (919)  962-2991; 
mention  Information  Communication 
Specialist  II.  Separate  letter,  resume  or 
no-return  clips  can  be  sent  to  Mike 
McFarland,  Director  (919)  962-2279; 
mcnews@email.unc.edu.  Deadline 
immediate.  AA/EOE. 

CIRCUIATION 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Fast-growing  local  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lishing  3  times  a  week,  is  looking  for  a 
Circulation  Director  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  marketing  and  management. 
Fox  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
(404)  339-8082  or  mail  to:  Publisher, 
Gwinnett  Post-Tribune,  PO  Box  603, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30246.  EOE. 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

We  are  searching  (or  the  ideal  individ¬ 
ual  to  join  our  circulation  team.  We  are 
a  major  metro,  located  in  Zone  5.  We 
need  an  individual  to  effectively  plan 
and  implement  our  marketing  strategy 
for  strong  growth,  utilizing  crew, 
telemarketing,  kiosk,  database  market¬ 
ing,  carrier  sales,  etc. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  able  to 
work  well  in  a  dynamic  organization 
and  be  able  to  use  analytical  skills  as 
well  as  strong  marketing  skills  in  order 
to  grow  circulation.  Salary  $50,000, 
plus  bonus.  Position  reports  to  the 
Director  of  Circulation. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Box 
07252,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
QRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
small  daily  newspaper  located  on  beau¬ 
tiful  Lake  Michigan.  We're  looking  for 
increases  in  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  sales.  The  right  person  must  be 
sales-oriented,  a  leader,  and  be  goal- 
oriented.  Salary  ($20,000),  com¬ 
mission,  401 K,  mileage,  and  other 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  references 
to:  Publisher,  75  Maple  Street, 
Monistee,  Ml  49660. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  20,000 
independently  owned  Midwest  daily. 
We  need  someone  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  circulation:  sales,  service, 
staff  motivation  and  management. 
Attractive  benefits,  compensation  and 
incentives.  Send  resume  to:  Joyce 
McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426  Sec¬ 
ond  St.,  La  Salle,  IL61301. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Sales  and  customer  service  oriented 
circulation  manager  (or  1 5,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Zone  3.  4  years  experience 
required.  Not  a  desk  job.  Reply  to  Box 
07272,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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1995  Editor  &  Pubusher  Market  Guide® 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets.  IPublished  Nov.  I994| 
One  to  lour  copies:  $1 00  per  copy. 

Bulk  orders  of  5  or  more:  $92  per  copy. 

International  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Conodol:  $1 25  per  copy. 
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1994  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book® 

The  encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry.  (Publislied  April  '994) 

_  One  to  (our  copies:  $100  per  copy, 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
We  ore  often  consulted  by  client  news¬ 
papers  to  help  them  fill  key  manage¬ 
ment  positions  in  circulation.  The  big¬ 
gest  need  is  for  people  with  solid  expe¬ 
rience  in  circulation  soles,  who  con 
build  paid  circulation  volume. 

If  you  might  be  interested  in  an  upcom¬ 
ing  opportunity,  please  send  resume, 
salary  needs,  and  other  pertinent  data 
to  us.  Complete  confidentiality,  with  no 
resume  sent  to  a  newspaper  without 
your  prior  OK. 

Ron  Anderson,  RCAnderson  Associates 
Inc.,  PO  Box  300,  Pittsford,  NY  14534. 
Fax  (71 6)  248-9551. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  8,000, 
6-day  daily  in  mid-south.  Good 
opportunity  for  someone  vdio  wonts  to 
move  up  to  run  their  own  show.  ABC 
knowledge  helpful.  Reply  to  Box 
07277,  Ecmor  &  Publisher. 


THE  REGISTER-GUARD,  an  80,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Eugene, 
Oregon  is  accepting  applications  for 
Circulation  Director. 

Successful  applicant  must  have  proven 
management/supervisory  skills  and 
sales/marketing  experience  with  an 
AM  publication;  be  responsible  for  staff 
of  80  employees  and  independent  con¬ 
tract  carrier  force;  experience  in  carrier 
sales,  service  and  collections,  single 
copy  sales,  TMC  product,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  ABC  regulatians;  strong 
organization  and  leadership  skills; 
progressively-responsible  experience  in 
newspaper  circulation,  including  expe¬ 
rience  at  the  management  level;  and  a 
college  degree.  Position  reports  directly 
to  the  General  Manager  in  a  family- 
owned  newspaper. 

Send  letter  and  complete  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  experience,  salary  history,  and 
expectations  no  later  than  Friday, 
March  24, 1 995  to; 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Human  Resources  Department 
The  Register-Guard 
PO  Box  10188 

Eugene,  OR  97440-2188 

No  telephone  inquiries,  please.  All  appli- 
cants  will  be  notified.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

AGGRESSIVE  Major  Market  Zone  9 
weekly  business  publication  seeks 
superstar  editor  to  take  paper  to  the 
next  level.  Candidate  must  have 
dynamic  vision  to  lead,  think,  create, 
and  motivate,  not  simply  assign, 
delegate,  and  put  out  a  paper. 
Attractive  compensation  package 
available  for  editor  who  believes  in 
possibilities  rather  than  limits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


In  my  clinical  experience,  the  greatest 
block  to  a  person’s  development  is 
having  to  take  on  a  way  of  life  which 
is  not  rooted  in  his  own  powers. 

Rollo  May 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

DIREaOR,  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

WANTED:  Director  of  customer  service. 

A  metro-sized  newspaper  is  seeking  a 
hands  on  director  to  manage  a  seven 
day  morning  and  evening  operation.  To 
be  considered  you  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  with  computerized  circulation 
information  systems.  Experience  with  sub¬ 
scriber  billing  is  also  a  must. 

The  service  center  director  is  expected 
to  analyze  customer  service  side  of  the 
circulation  department,  make  recom¬ 
mendations  and  implement  change  to 
improve;  Subscriber  retention,  customer 
satisfaction,  cost  efficiencies,  and 
improved  reporting.  Staff  evaluations 
need  to  be  performed,  replacements 
made  and  training  implemented  where 
necessary.  The  service  perception  needs 
to  be  improved  within  the  newspaper 
and  the  public.  IBMCIRC  and  related 
billing  issues  need  to  be  addressed  to 
provide  a  problem  free  collection 
system.  Plans  must  be  developed  and 
implemented  to;  Reduce  non-pay  stops, 
enhance  verification  of  service  and 
increase  service  up-grades.  Teamwork 
and  staff  involvement  is  desired.  Com¬ 
munication  with  the  field  operation  and 
sales  department  needs  to  be  improved 
to  increase  the  number  of  customers 
started  without  problems  and  to  resolve 
and  reduce  customer  problems.  Market 
evaluations  concerning  the  competition, 
and  keeping  the  Vice  President 
informed  on  customer  service  matters  is 
expected. 

WANTED:  Aggressive  Manager  to  com¬ 
mand  the  operations  side  of  a  metro 
circulation  department.  Candidate  must 
have  experience  managing  large 
circulation  field  operations.  Tne  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  will  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  developing  and  realigning  home 
deliver  systems  to  improve  efficiency 
and  reduce  costs.  Single  copy  know¬ 
ledge  is  a  must.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  a  Current  circulation 
director  at  a  mid-sized  newspaper  to 
get  experience  in  a  metro  operation. 

The  Circulation  Director  is  expected  to 
analyze  the  operations  side  of  the 
circulation  department,  make  recom¬ 
mendations  and  implement  change  to 
improve;  Subscriber  retention,  single 
copy  sales,  cost  efficiencies,  and 
customer  satisfaction.  Staff  evaluations 
need  to  be  performed,  replacements 
made  and  training  implemented  where 
necessary.  The  service  perception  needs 
to  be  improved  within  the  newspaper 
and  in  the  public.  Budgeting,  (or  capital 
and  operating  expenses  needs  to  be 
perfected  and  goals  achieved. 
Teamwork  and  staff  involvement  is 
desired.  Market  evaluations  concerning 
the  competition,  and  keeping  the  Vice 
President  informed  on  operational  mat¬ 
ters  is  expected.  Potential  sales  and 
growth  areas  need  to  be  coordinated 
with  the  management  team.  Collection 
efforts  need  to  be  improved.  Reply  to 
Box  07279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fiattery  makes  friends,  truth  enemies. 

Spanish  proverb 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 

Writes  for  and  assists  with  management 
and  production  of  magazine,  tabloid, 
and  other  publications;  serves  as  on¬ 
line  specialist.  Superb  writing  skills; 
facility  with  Macintosh  computing,  on¬ 
line  software,  and  desktop  publishing 
systems;  knowledge  of  networks,  print¬ 
ing,  and  prepress.  Send  letter,  resume, 
and  three  non-returnable  writing  sam¬ 
ples  by  March  1 7  to:  David  Fyten,  Assis¬ 
tant  Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs, 
Wake  Forest  University,  Box  7205 
Reynolda  Station,  Winston  Salem,  NC 
27109-7205. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  (230,000  d, 
400,000  S)  is  expanding  its  business 
news  department  and  has  openings  for 
a  copy  editor  and  business  reporter. 
Five  years  experience  required. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 

We're  looking  for  a  copy  editor  with 
solid  news  judgement  and  stellar  edit¬ 
ing,  headline-writing  and  page  layout 
skills.  Pagination  experience  a  plus. 

We  need  a  reporter  who  generates 
story  ideas  and  can  work  a  beat  to 
break  stories.  We  want  a  writer  who 
con  translate  complicated  financial 
issues  into  clear  and  readable  stories  - 
and  who  understands  that  the  best 
stories  are  told  through  the  experiences 
of  real  people,  not  talking  heads. 

Send  resume  and  clips  by  March  10  to 
Pamela  Klein,  Business  Editor,  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46206. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

Cover  business,  industry  and  thriving 
economy  of  south-central  Idaho  for 
aggressive,  23,000,  7-day  AM. 
Amenities  include  safe,  pleasant  com¬ 
munity  and  lavish  outdoor-recreation 
opportunities.  Competitive  pay  and 
benefits.  Send  resume,  clips,  references 
to  Mark  Kind,  City  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. _ 

CITY  EDITOR 

Small,  award-winning  Gannett  daily  in 
competitive  upstate  New  York  market 
seeks  city  editor  who  can  lead  and  train 
staff,  plan  and  execute  public  service 
projects,  and  do  plenty  of  hands-on 
editing  and  page  layout.  Understand¬ 
ing  of  News  2000  goals  a  plus.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  writing,  editing  and 
page  design,  and  salary  requirements 
to  Managing  Editor,  The  Saratogian, 
20  Lake  Ave.,  Saratoga  Spring,  NY 
12866. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Design  pages  and  edit  copy  at  our 
seven-member  copydesk.  We  will  con¬ 
sider  recent  graduates.  We're  a  seven- 
day  AM  paper  in  a  university  city.  Send 
tearsheets  of  your  pages  and  best 
headlines  to  Ginger  DeShaney,  news 
editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  224 
State  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901 .  Tell 
us  vdien  you  could  arrive  (or  a  try  out. 


When  I  cannot  iove,  I  overlook. 

Anals  Nln 


_ EDITORIAL 

COPY  DESK/REPORTER/VYRITER 

Medium-sized  northwestern  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  AM  seeking  well-trained  combo 
person  for  copy  editor/reporter/writer 
position.  This  extremely  aggressive 
editorial  staff  consistently  produces 
large  amounts  of  quality  copy  resulting 
in  a  growing  market  share  and  pro¬ 
fessional  awards.  Successful  candidate 
will  possess: 

•A  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism, 
English  or  liberal  arts; 

*Minimum  experience  on  college-level 
newspaper  or  Armed  Forces  equivalent, 
with  3  to  5  years  copy  editing,  report¬ 
ing/writing  on  medium-to-large  daily 
paper  preferred; 

■Reporting/writing  background  to 
include  features,  enterprise,  with  the 
ability  to  handle  any  beat  assigned; 

•Experience  with  pagination-oriented 
computer  software,  and  ability  to  lay  out 
art  and  design  pages  through  the  Leaf- 
Desk,  Mac,  and  QuarkXPress  or  similar 
programs; 

•Sharp  communication  skills,  with  the 
ability  to  work  effectively  and  efficiently 
under  deadlines. 

This  position  splits  the  week  between 
desk  work  and  reporting  assignments. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  offering  com- 
petitive  wages  and  fringe  benefit 
package.  NO  phone  calls.  Send  your 
confidential  resume,  including  work  his¬ 
tory,  clips  and  pagination  or  design 
examples  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  W.  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn;  Human  Resources  Department 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  San  Bernardino  Sun,  a  Gannett 
newspaper  in  South  CA,  seeks  2  copy 
editors,  3-5  years  experience,  page 
design  experience  preferred.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  samples  to  Catharine 
Hamm,  Managing  Editor,  The  San 
Bernardino  County  Sun,  399  N.  D. 
Street,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92401.  Or 
fax  to  (909)  885-8741.  We  value 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and 
encourage  those  who  share  that  vision 

to  apply.  EEO. _ 

TAKE  CHARGE  EDITOR  needed  for 
award-winning  growing  (3,200) 
weekly  newspaper.  Good  reporting, 
editing  and  Quark  skills  essential. 
Rural/affordable  county.  30  miles  to 
Hilton  Head  Island,  SC.  $23K  and  3 
weeks  vocation  first  year.  Fax  resume  to 
(803)726-8661. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Help  make  our  newspaper  sparkle:  The 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a  75,000- 
circulation  daily  in  southeastern  North 
Carolina,  needs  strong  copy  editors  for 
its  news  and  feature  desks.  We  value 
tight  editing,  crisp  headlines  and  com¬ 
pelling  layouts.  Let  us  know  if  you're 
interested  in  joining  our  team.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  John 
Holmes,  Personnel  Director,  PO  Box 
849,  Fayetteville,  NC  28302. 
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EDITORIAL 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-soles  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  Freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1313. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Words,  photos  and  graphics-can  you 
make  them  all  come  together  and 
sparkle?  We  need  a  strong  copy  editor 
and  page  designer  for  our  daily 
features  section.  Candidates  must  be 
able  to  juggle  a  number  of  duties-from 
a  teen  section  to  an  entertainment  tab- 
at  the  Fayetteville  Observer-Times,  a 
75,000  circulation  daily  in  southeastern 
North  Carolino.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to  John  Holmes,  Personnel 
Director,  P.O.  Box  849,  Fayetteville, 
NC  28302. 


COPY/lAYOUT  EDITOR 

Versatile,  creative  copy  editor  sought 
for  60,000  circulation  New  Jersey-New 
York  metro  area  daily.  A  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  handling  local  news  is  essen¬ 
tial.  Applicants  must  hove  sound  news 
judgement  and  be  able  to  design 
vibrant  hard  news  pages.  Salary 
around  $37,000.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  ond 
tearsheets  to  Box  071 58,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


X>B  OPENINGS  AT 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

An  experineced  newspaper  photo 
editor  to  select  and  crop  photo¬ 
graphs,  working  with  layout  editors 
on  our  News  Desk.  Requirements: 
sound  content  judgment  and  profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  Leaf  desk,  Macintosh, 
Photoshop,  and  halftone  genera¬ 
tion. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

An  experienced  artist  to  produce 
informational  graphics.  Require¬ 
ments:  experience  in  use  of  color 
and  photography,  knowledge  of 
production,  and  proficiency  in 
Adobe  Illustrator,  QuarkXPress. 
Adobe  Photoshop,  Aldus  Freehand, 
and  Canvas  3.0. 

LAYOUT  EDITOR 

An  ei^rienced  editor  to  select  con¬ 
tent,  design  news  pages  and  oversee 
production.  We  have  a  centralized 
news  desk  that  uses  Atex  poginga- 
tion.  Requirements:  sound  news 
judgment,  layout  skills,  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  page  production,  ideally 
with  Atex  and  zoned  sections. 

If  you  meet  the  above  ciualiFications, 
pfease  mail  (no  calls,  please) 
resume,  references  and  samples  of 
your  work  to: 

Arlene  Morgon,  AME/Personnel 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
PO  Box  8263 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101 


COPY/DESIGN  EDITOR 
The  Bismarck  Tribune,  a  colorful  news¬ 
paper  on  the  cutting  edge,  seeks  a 
copy/design  editor  with  the  obility  to 
expertly  edit  stories  and  design  with  a 
flair.  VYe're  looking  for  someone  with  a 
desire  for  accuracy,  innovation  and 
imagination  in  design,  excellent 
interpersonal  skills  and  self-motivation. 
In  return,  we'll  give  you  the  room  to 
move  and  the  skills  and  tools  lo  become 
the  best  you  can  be. 

On  the  personal  side,  we  live  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree-lined  state  capital  city  on  the 
Missouri  River,  where  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  abounds.  Clips  and  resume  should 
be  sent  to:  Libby  Simes,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  The  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502. 


DESIGN  SPECIAUST/DESK  EDITOR 

The  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  Marietta, 
Georgia  seeks  a  skilled  page  designer/ 
desk  editor  to  join  its  metropolitan  sub¬ 
urban  newspaper  group.  We're  looking 
for  a  journalist  who  hias  the  ability  to 
create  and  edit  visually  appealing 
layouts.  Must  be  skilled  in  Adobe 
Illustrator  and  Graphics  Net.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  and  page 
clips  to:  Human  Resource  Manager, 
Post  Office  Box  449,  Marietta,  Georgia 
30061.  EOE. 


GRAPHICS  JOURNAUST 

We've  just  lost  our  artist  to  the  Chicogo 
Sun-Times.  You'll  have  great  press 
reproduction  and  speed  aplenty  with  a 
Power  Mac  8100.  A  journalism  back¬ 
ground  with  solid  grammar  skills  is  man¬ 
datory.  Respond  immediately  with 
tearsheets,  references,  and  cover  letter 
that  explains  your  vision  of  effective 
page  design.  Thomas  P.  Lee,  executive 
editor,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  P.O. 
Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903-2926. 


DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR 
The  Waterloo  Courier,  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa,  is  looking  for  a 
page  designer/copy  editor.  The  candi¬ 
date  should  be  Mac  savvy  with  experi¬ 
ence  using  QuarkXPress.  Some  copy 
editing  background  is  helpful.  Tne 
ability  to  do  illustrations,  maps  and 
graphics  is  a  plus.  We  primarily  want 
someone  who  can  work  with  our 
newsroom  art  director  on  page  design 
and  graphics,  but  could  assist  copy 
editors  with  pagination  when 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Saul  Shapiro,  editor,  Waterloo 
Courier,  P.O.  Box  540,  Waterloo,  lA 
50704. 


EDITORIAL  DIREQOR 
Be  o  part  of  the  fastest  growing  market 
in  the  country.  We're  looking  for  strong 
editor  to  guide  small  daily  and  several 
weeklies  in  beautiful  Cape  Coral,  FL, 
located  on  the  southwest  coast  of  Flor¬ 
ida.  Qualifications  include  leadership 
through  motivation,  hiring  and  training 
of  staff  on  pagination,  community 
news-oriented  direction.  Will  manage 
the  daily  paper  and  direct  editors  of 
weekly  newspopers.  Great  weather, 
great  challenge,  great  opportunity. 
Salary  benefits,  401  K,  mileage. 
Resumes  to  General  Manager,  Breeze 
Newspapers,  2510  Del  Prado  Blvd., 
Cape  Coral,  FL  33904. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
Make  our  opinion  page  sparkle  by  writ¬ 
ing  lively,  well-argued  editorials  and  by 
soliciting  thought-provoking  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  community.  Gannett 
newspaper  (35,000  daily,  50,000 
Sunday)  serving  the  scenic,  family- 
oriented  Finger  Lakes  region  of  Upstate 
New  York  seeks  a  creotive,  high-energy 
writer-editor  who  will  bring  new 
approaches  and  new  ideas.  Page  is 
heavily  local  and  tries  to  provide  prog¬ 
ressive  leadership  for  a  conservative  com¬ 
munity.  Send  a  resume,  a  week's  worth 
of  your  tearsheets,  and  a  letter  outlining 
your  editoriol  page  philosophy  to 
Charles  Nutt,  Editor,  Star-Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  285,  Elmira,  NY  14902.  The  Star- 
Gazette  and  Gannett  are  equal 
opportunity  employers.  We  value  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace 
and  especially  encourage  those  who 
share  our  vision  to  apply. 


LIVING  SECTION  WRITER.  A  writer 
with  flair  and  an  eye  for  real-life,  trend, 
and  food  stories  who  can  also  edit  copy 
well  is  needed  by  a  50,000-circulation 
award-winning  Connecticut  daily.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Chris  Powell,  Managing  Editor, 
Journal  Inquirer,  Box  510,  Manchester, 
a  06045-0510. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

LIVELY  East  Coast  AM  seeks  energetic 
editor/writer  to  give  our  editorial  page 
a  fresh  perspective  and  more  pizzazz. 
Our  editorial  stance  is  moderate  and 
our  readers  are  used  to  interacting 
through  letters  and  columns.  This 
person  writes  most  editorials.  We  seek 
a  well-reasoned  thinker  and  place  a 
vety  high  premium  on  excellent  writing. 
This  editor  must  want  to  circulate  and 
be  involved  in  our  diverse  area.  Minor¬ 
ity  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Letter,  six  editorials,  two  copies 
of  your  editorial  page,  and  salary 
expectations  to:  Box  07273,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Run  your  ad  for  12, 
26  or  52  issues  to 


EDITORIAL 


The  Auburn  Journal,  published  in  the 
beautiful,  historic  gold  country  in 
Northern  California,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  editor.  We  are  a  small  but 
strong  daily,  dedicated  to  unequaled 
local  news  coverage.  We're  looking  for 
candidates  with  strong  leadership  skills 
as  well  as  a  proven  track  record  in,  and 
commitment  to  community,  community 
journalism.  Systems  and  design  knowl¬ 
edge  are  a  big  plus  since  we  ore  con¬ 
verting  to  pagination  in  1 995.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Scott  Little, 
Publisher,  Auburn  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
5910,  Auburn,  CA  95604. 


FILM  WRITER/CRITIC.  The  Fort- 
Lauderdale-based  Sun-Sentinel  seeks 
an  exceptional  journalist  to  work  in  the 
highly  competitive  South  Florida 
market.  The  writer/critic  will  review 
films,  cover  Film  as  a  news  beat  and 
participate  in  new  media  outlets  such  as 
audio-text.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  a  cultured  but  accessible 
style  and  strong  reporting  skills.  Only 
those  experienced  in  film  criticism  need 
apply.  Send  resume,  five  reviews  and 
three  other  Film-related  stories  -  trend 
pieces,  commentary/analysis  or  profiles 
--  to:  John  Dolen,  Arts  &  Features 
Editor,  Sun-Sentinel,  200  East  Las  Olas 
Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301-2293. 


GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Supervise  photo  staff  and  provide 
overall  direction  for  the  graphic  pres¬ 
entation  of  news.  Must  have  at  least  five 
years  of  hands-on  daily  newspaper 
experience  in  photo/graphics,  includ¬ 
ing  two  years  as  a  supervisor/ 
manager.  We  need  a  team  player  with 
strong  people  skills.  Send  resume, 
tearsheets,  references  and  a  cover  letter 
outlining  your  news  philosophy  to: 
Walter  Dawson,  The  Monterey  County 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942.  EOE 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
(8CX))  339-4345 


NEWS  EDITOR 

ISO:  Creative  perfectionist  with  a  love 
of  language  and  flair  for  design  to  lead 
the  copy  desk  at  the  Post  Register  of 
Idaho  Falls,  ID.  We  are  an  award¬ 
winning  30,000-circ.  6-day  PM  just 
hours  from  Yellowstone  and  the  Tetons. 
Resume  to  Mei-Mei  Chan,  PO  Box 
1800,  Idaho  Falls,  ID  83403. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR 

No.  2  editor  position  on  growing  9,200 
PM  doily  of  1 1  full-timers  and  1 2  part- 
timers.  Need  skilled  wordsmitfi  to  help 
move  us  into  pagination  mode.  Job 
includes  working  wire  desk,  laying  out 
front  pages,  editing  copy,  writing 
editorials.  Some  supervision.  Prefer 
2[one  3,  5  candidates  with  four  or  more 
years  reporting/desk  experience. 
Salary  $26,000-plus,  depending  on 
experience.  Resumes  to  Editor,  The 
Daily  News,  PO  Elox  340,  Greenville, 
Ml  48838.  Please,  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

NIGHT  EDITOR:  NH's  statewide  daily 
seeks  an  experienced  leader  to  work 
with  our  desk  and  reporters  under 
deadline  pressure.  Proven  layout,  news 
editing,  production  and  personnel  skills 
essential;  pagination  and  Macintosh 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  your  best  work  to  C.  Perkins, 
Executive  Editor,  The  Union  Leader,  Box 
9555,  Manchester,  NH  03108-9555. 

REPORTER  FOR  OLYMPIC  REGION 
Great  starter  position  for  journalism 
graduate.  Fax  resume  518-523-1351 
or  P.O.  Box  111,  Lake  Placid,  NY 
12946. 


/<  friend  should  be  a  master  at 
guessing  and  keeping  still. 

Frlederich  Nietzsche 


SR.  ASSOCIATE 
FOOD  EDITOR 

Meredith  Corporation’s 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens 
magazine  seeks  creative 
associate  editor  to  generate 
story  concepts,  write/edit 
food  articles,  and  supervise 
food  photography. 

The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  college  degree  in 
journalism  with  an  emphasis 
on  food/nutrition  and  a 
minimum  of  three  years’  solid 
writing/  editing  experience  in 
magazine,  newspaper  or 
food  industry.  Must  possess 
superior  communication, 
creative,  conceptual  and 
organizational  skills;  and  the 
ability  to  work  under  pressure. 

Location:  Des  Moines,  lA 

Send  resume,  writing  and 
photo  samples,  and  cover 
letter  with  salary  history  in 
confidence  to: 

.^^redith 

I  CORPORATION 
Mrs.  K.  Bock 
Supervisor,  Corporate 
Staffing  Services/Dept.  973E 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309-3023 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

OREGON  WEEKLY  seeks  aggressive 
managing  editor.  Requires  familiarity 
with  Pacific  Northwest,  serious  commit¬ 
ment  to  news  gathering,  proven  writing 
and  editing  skills.  Successful  applicant 
will  be  one  who  thrives  on  challenge, 
strives  for  excellence,  focuses  on  news 
quality,  not  design.  Minimum  of  one 
year  paid  experience  on  newspaper 
post-college.  Not  an  entry-level  posi¬ 
tion.  Drug  testing  mandatory.  Send 
resume,  clippings  and  salary  hishxy  to: 
Lebanon  Express,  Publisher,  PO  Box 
459,  Lebanon,  OR  97355. 


PAGE  DESIGNER 

Energetic,  creative  designer  with  strong 
Quark,  Photshop  and  Freehand  skills 
needed  to  present  the  work  of  our 
53,000  Knight-Ridder  paper.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  join  a  talented 
seven-person  staff  with  creative  free¬ 
dom  and  all  the  latest  high-tech  toys.  In 
1 994  our  design  staff  won  two  gold 
and  two  “-ronze  SND  medals  along 
with  a  (.  st  of  other  awards.  If  you 
care  more  about  your  paper's  quality 
and  working  conditions  than  its  circula¬ 
tion  size,  please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Jim 
Strauss,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  The 
News-Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort 
Wayne,  IN  46801 . _ 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the 
attractive  state  capital  and  university 
city  of  Madison,  is  creating  the  position 
of  photo  editor.  This  department  head, 
reporting  to  our  managing  editor,  will 
have  a  major  impact  teaming  with 
assigning  editors. 

The  editor  will  leod  the  best  photo  staff 
in  Wisconsin  and  be  responsible  for  all 
photography  in  the  newspaper. 

The  ideal  candidate  must  be  a 
resourceful  leader,  a  skilled 
administrator  and  outstanding  picture 
editor.  A  background  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  and  manager  is  preferred,  as 
is  a  strong  knowledge  of  digital 
technology. 

If  interested,  please  send  a  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  work  samples  to:  Cliff 
Behnke,  Managing  Editor,  Wisconsin 
State  JcMmal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madison, 
Wl  53708.  Women  and  minority  can¬ 
didates  strongly  encouraged  ta  apply. 

Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

THE  PRAGUE  POST,  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic's  English-language  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  seeks  BUSINESS  EDITOR  ta  head 
finance  section.  Heavy  editing  load, 
Czech  level  salary,  and  absolutely  no 
shortage  of  great  stories  in  this  emerg¬ 
ing  market.  Fax  resume  to  Martin 
Huckerby,  Editor:  (01 1  42  2)  2487 

5050. _ 

SPORTS  DESK  -  Tribune  Newspapers, 
Mesa,  AZ  100,000  circ.,  needs  creative 
designer  and  demanding  copy  editor. 
Please  send  resumes  ancT woik  samples 
ta  David  Lumia,  Sports  Editor,  Tribune 
Newspapers,  1  20  W.  First  Avenue, 
Mesa,  AZ  85210. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

The  Chattanooga  Times,  a  42,000 
daily,  has  immediate  opening  for  a 
photo  editor.  Candidate  must  be  able  ta 
motivate  and  coach  a  six-person  staff; 
create  dynamic  art  assignments  for 
metro,  features  and  sports;  and  fine- 
tune  Photoshop  production.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  portfolio  to  Mary  Clarke 
Guenther,  AME,  The  Chattanooga 
Times,  PO  Box  951,  Chattanooga,  TN 
37401. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER 
North  Dakota's  Capitol  newspaper.  The 
Bismarck  Tribune,  seeks  veteran  who 
quickly  adapts  to  local  culture, 
recognizes  and  milks  every  daily  news 
story,  regubr  think  pieces  ta  boot.  Cov¬ 
ers  governor.  Legislature,  state 
bureaucracy  of  1  2,500  and  three- 
person  congressional  delegation.  This 
state  is  a  well-kept  secret.  Work  In  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  area  of  about  65,000  on  the 
beautiful  Missouri  River  from  the  busy 
pressroom  in  the  state  Capitol  tower. 
Send  resume  and  clips  ta:  Libby  Simes, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502. 


REPORTER  -  Our  readers'  number  one 
interest  is  money:  Making  It  grow,  spen¬ 
ding  wisely  and  investing.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  reporter  ta  take  over  a  well- 
established  personal  finance  beat  at 
our  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  (125,000 
daily  and  170,000  Sunday).  Your 
application  should  demonstrate  strong 
reporting,  visual  and  packaging  skills. 
We  need  someone  with  the  initiative  to 
quickly  locate  people  to  illustrate  all 
manner  of  personal  finance  dilemmas. 
Send  letter,  resume,  clips  and 
references  by  March  1  ta  Tom  Caudill, 
assistant  managing  editor,  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  100  Midland  Ave.,  Lex- 

ington,  KY  40508.  EOE  M/F. _ 

THE  EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES 
seeks  a  copy  editor  for  its  main  news 
desk  in  Darmstadt,  Germany.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  at  least  three  years 
daily  newspaper  editing  experience. 
Compensation  package  of  at  least 
$45,000  includes  salary  and  tax-free 
housing  allowance.  Round-trip  relocation 
expenses  paid.  Call  our  New  York 
office,  (212)  620-3333  for  required 
application  and  FAX  it  to  our  recruit¬ 
ment  office:  011-49-6155-601421. 
Include  letter  stating  why  you  are  right 
for  this  position.  The  European  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  March  6,  1 995. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&.P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas  and  Houston. 
We  publish  in-depth,  well-crofted 
stories  that  explore  the  issues,  events 
and  personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  notional  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  focFfinding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  ta 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  New  Times  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  building  o  diverse  workforce 
and  acknowledges  the  needs  of 
employees  with  young  families.  We 
offer  competitive  salaries  and  bene¬ 
fits... and  all  the  space  you  need  to  put 
the  news  in  perspective  and  tell  a  good 
story. 

Send  all  applications  (no  phone  calls, 
please)  ta: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed 
story  ideas  from  your  town  that  you'd 
pursue  if  you  had  the  time  and  the 
space.  (Be  specific,  ouHinina  who  will 
talk,  why  the  story  matters,  how  you'll 
put  it  toother.) 

THE  BILLINGS  GAZEHE  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  with  proven  talent  for  sharp 
editing,  exciting  headlines,  good  news 
judgement  and  an  eye  for  design  and 
layout.  This  is  one  of  three  'swing  editor" 
positions  on  our  Universal  Desk.  The 
swing  editors  rotate  between  the 
national/international  desk,  features, 
sports,  and  city/ state  desk. 

Applicants  should  have  a  degree  in 
journalism  or  related  field,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  of  experience  as  an 
editor  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  pagination  systems,  electronic 
picture  desks  and  Macintosh  graphics 
would  be  0  plus. 

Send  application,  resume,  list  of 
references  and  examples  of  your  best 
work  ta: 

Julie  Stickney 

Human  Resources  Department 
The  Billings  Gazette 
P.O.  Box  36300 
Billings,  MT  591 07-6300 

Application  deadline  is  March  6,  1 995 


Happiness  comes  most  to  persons 
who  seek  it  least,  and  think  least 
about  it.  It  is  not  an  object  to  be 
sought,  it  is  a  state  to  be  induced. 

It  must  follow  and  not  lead.  It  must 
overtake  you,  and  not  you  overtake 
it. 

John  Burroughs 
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_ EDfTORIAL _ 

REPORTERS 

The  Record,  a  54,000  circulation  daily 
paper  based  in  Stockton,  CA,  has  two 
immediate  openings  (or  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters.  Successful  candidates 
will  have  a  minimum  of  (our  years' 
daily  newspaper  experience,  strong 
reporting  and  writing  skills  and  proven 
track  records  (or  developing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  outstanding  A-1  enterprise. 

One  opening  is  for  an  experienced 
bureau  reporter  to  cover  several  Sierra 
foothill  counties  in  Northern  California. 
The  beat  includes  county  government, 
school  districts  and  a  variety  of  news 
features  about  the  gold  country.  The 
second  opening  is  in  the  main  office. 

Please  serxf  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter 
to  metro  editor  Paul  Feist,  PO  Box  900, 
Stockton,  CA  95201 .  Competitive 
California  salaries  commensurate  with 
experience. 

INTERNSHIPS 

SPEND  SIX  MONTHS  interning  with 
crack  professional  journalists  in  the 
Illinois  Statehouse  pressroom  in 
Sangamon  State  University's  one-year 
MA  Public  Affairs  Reporting  program. 
Excellent  placement  record.  Tuition 
waivers,  $3,000  stipends  during 
internship.  Applications  due  April  1 .  Con¬ 
tact  Charles  Wheeler,  PAC  418,  SSU, 
Springfield,  IL  62794-9243.  (217) 
786-7494. 


_ marketing _ 

DIREaOR 

MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS 

Newly  created  position  for  creative  pro¬ 
fessional  with  significant  agency  print 
media  experience. 

You'll  lead  our  external  communica¬ 
tions  efforts  in  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  creative  platforms  to  com¬ 
petitively  position  the  company  in  all 
marketing  efforts,  plus  supervise  our 
creative  stoff. 

If  you  possess  excellent  written/oral 
communication  and  team  building 
skills;  extensive  knowledge  of  graphic 
design  with  Macintosh  hardware/ 
software  expertise;  exposure  to  key 
aspects  of  media  buying;  and  some 
radio  and  TV  experience  -  look  Into  this 
career  opportunity! 

We  value  diversity  in  our  workforce 
and  encourage  those  of  diverse  back¬ 
grounds  to  apply.  We  promote,  support 
and  maintain  a  drug  free  environment 
through  pre-employment  drug  screen¬ 
ing. 

For  consideration,  please  FAX  your 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  S. 
Marinelli,  Human  Resources,  (914) 
696-8174  or  mail  to: 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers 
One  Gannett  Drive 
White  Plains,  NY  1 0604 


Happiness  walks  on  busy  feet. 

Kitte  Thurmell 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRODUCTION:  LEAD  PRESSMAN  to 
head  cperation  of  5-unit  Harris  V-15D 
web  offset  press.  Camera  and  pre-press 
experience.  Responsible  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  scheduling.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Publisher,  PO  Box 
298,  Rensselaer,  IN  47978. 

PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Non-union  Letterpress  paper  in  Zone  5 
seeks  experienced  production  manager 
to  oversee  press,  prepress  and  mailroom, 
70,000  circulation.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Reply  to  Box  07278,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR  -  Missouri 
printer  is  looking  (or  an  experienced 
production  manager  with  hands-on 
knowledge  of  both  pre-press  and  web 
offset  printing.  Some  travel  is  involved. 
Salary  begins  at  $50,000  and  will 
increase  with  your  ability  to  manage 
cost,  waste  and  personnel.  401 K  and 
profit  sharing,  plus  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  health  insurance  for  your  family 
paid.  Send  resume  to  PTS,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
3204,  Tuscaloosa,  AL  35403. 

BINDERY  MANAGER 
Five  years  experience  in  perfect  bind¬ 
ing.  Saddle  stitching,  drilling  and  cuh 
ting.  8  years  supervisory  experience  a 
must.  Salary  history  must  be  included 
for  considerotion.  REF:  Bindmgr.  Please 
submit  resume  with  salary  and 
reference  number  to:  1 2655  Beatrice 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90066  or  fax 
to  (310)  577-7270. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER- 
Hands  on  manager  experienced  on 
Mac's,  PC's,  QuaixXPress  arxl  Multi  Ad 
Creator.  Must  hove  strong  supervisory 
skills  and  experience  in  pagination.  A 
fortune  500  company  (Capital  Cities/ 
ABC)  with  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
General  Manager,  Little  Nickel  Want 
Ads,  PO  Box  2626,  Lynnwood,  WA 
98036. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  7  unit  Web 
Leader  Press.  Print  numerous  weeklies. 
Strong  soles  and  customer  service  expe¬ 
rience  in  scheduling,  pricing  and  press 
operation.  Solid  ethics,  ability  to 
manage  people  and  numbers.  Send 
resume  to  Alisa  Fuller,  Wick  Communi¬ 
cations,  5300  West  Sahara,  Las  Vegas, 

NV  89102. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
IBJ  Corp.  (owner  of  Indianapolis  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  a  1 5-year-old  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper;  Indiana  Lawyer,  a  5- 
year-old  viJeekly;  and  the  Court  &  Com¬ 
mercial  Recora,  a  100-year-old  public- 
notice  newspaper)  is  seekii^  a  person 
to  manage  a  six-person  staff  and  prod¬ 
uction  of  its  newspaper  and  numerous 
supplemental  glossy  magazines.  Can¬ 
didate  must  have  experietKe  in  supervis¬ 
ing  people,  scheduling  work  loads, 
dealing  with  newspaper  and  magazine 
printers,  and  managing  a  complex 
network  of  Macintosh  computers  and 
peripherals.  Strong  leadership  and 
interpersonal  skills  are  critical.  Send 
resume  to  Chris  Katterjohn,  431  N. 
Pennsylvania,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204. 
Phone  (317)  634-6200. _ 

PRODUCTION/PRESS 

Zone  2  daily  seeks  production  superin¬ 
tendent  with  strong  press  background 
and  a  working  knowledge  of  all  prod¬ 
uction  operations.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  must  demonstrate  a  history  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  high  quality,  low  waste  prod¬ 
uct  and  should  have  proven  manage¬ 
ment  and  administrative  skills  in  a 
bargaining  unit  environment.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  mailroom  operations  and 
inserting  equipment  is  also  helpful. 
Must  be  available  to  work  night  shifts. 
Excellent  starting  salary  and  compre¬ 
hensive  benefits  package.  Box  07266, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  good  marksman  may  miss. 

Thomas  Fuller 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


Graphics  Staff 
Opportunities 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  has 
immediate  opportunities  available  to 
staff  a  graphic  arts  color  lab  in  our 
Chicopee,  MA  plant. 

Staff  will  be  responsible  for  supplying 
process  color  film  and  proofs  to  a 
network  of  17  facilities  printing  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron’s. 

Experienced  applicants  are  needed  for: 

•  Color  Lab  Supervisor 

•  Color  Prepress  Technician 

•  Color  Proof  Technician 
(on  press/off  press) 

Positions  require  experience  in  color 
separation  scanning  (high  end  and 
desktop),  color  image  assembly,  on- 
press  and  off-press  color  proofing, 
daylight  film  contacting.  Must  have 
good  color  perc^tion  and  minimum 
typing  ability  of  40  wpm. 

Dow  Jones  offers  excellent  benefits  and 
wage  packages.  Qualified  candidates 
should  send/fax  resume  or  call 
between  9:00am  -  4:00pm,  Monday 
thru  Friday  at: 

Telephone:  (413)  598-2282 
Fax:  (413)  598-2283 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 
Employee  Relations  Department 
84  Second  Avenue 
Chicopee,  MA  01020 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  Hne 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4. 10  per  Hne 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  Hne.  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  Hne,  per  Issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  Insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  hsotlon  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  addtltonal  Hne  In  copy.  Count  os  on  addttlorK3l  Hne  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  Issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Tbe  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Hlustratlons.  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rotes  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertloni  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times.  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
dbplay  text  set  up  by  E&P. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  recelved.1 1  West  19th 


EditiorS’Publisher 


1 1  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  iocation  without  specific  identification 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBUSHER/ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

■Fifteen  (15)  years  of  solid,  quality,  and 
successful  daily  newspaper  experience. 
•Proven  trade  record  in  all  areas  of 
revenue  production. 

•Relocation  expenses,  salary  negotiable. 
•Available  now. 

•Zones  3,  4,  6  or  5. 

•May  be  reached  at  61 4-622-7028. 


PUBUSHER 

Community  Newspaper  Editor-Publisher 
for  10  years  seeks  new  opportunity, 
with  rock  solid  Financial  organization. 
Numbers  oriented,  with  solid  track 
record  in  revenue  and  profit  genera¬ 
tion,  through  initiative.  Familiar  with  com¬ 
mercial  priniting.  Current  post;  $2.5 
million  gross,  lodring  for  good  organi¬ 
zation  in  a  small  city  and  area  ^ich 
affords  a  quality  life  style.  Not  a  job 
jumper.  Stand-alone  market  preferred. 
Box  07267,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


LEADERSHIP,  vision,  attitude, 
perseverance,  profit.  If  these  are 
qualities  you  are  seeking  in  your 
advertising  director,  I  suggest  we  meet 
at  your  convenience.  Box  07248,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


AWARD-WINNING  editorial  art 
director/publication  designer  itching  to 


newspapers.  Top  references:  several 
years  at  The  Washington  Post,  House  & 
Garden,  Architecture  Magazine.  Cut¬ 
ting-edge  deadline  expertise  on  the 
Macintosh  (Quark,  Photoshop, 
Freehand).  Staff  slot  on  a  southern 
paper  preferred. 

Brian  Noyes  202/265-51 32 


CIRCULATION 


A  PROFESSIONAL  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  executive  with  excellent  creden¬ 
tials...  Over  25  years  experience. 
Strong  odministrotive  skills  and  people 
motivator.  Proven  track  record  in  all 
areas  of  Circulation.  Will  do  consulting 
on  contractual  terms.  Solid  Business 
and  personal  references  upon  request... 
Interested  in  Zones  9-8-6  only. 

(702)  873-3936 


Circulation  pro  currently  based  on  West 
Coast,  14  years  frontline  experience, 
MBA  (Thesis  on  building  subscriber 
base).  Results  oriented  seeks  position 
with  challenge  and  growth.  Box  07269, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  New  York 
City  and  suburbs.  Available  for  Marke^ 
ing  Services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis.  (516)  588-2735. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  Editor/Researcher  Trainee. 
Motivated,  mature  graduate.  South 
Eastern  Zone  2.  (609)  390-3251 . 


EXPERIENCED  COLUMNIST.  Send  for 
clips.  Will  relocate.  Box  07268,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  cutting-edge  arts 
vrriter/editar  for  major  daily  s^s  key 
post  with  medium  to  large  sized  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  07270,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LAPSED  XXJRNAUST  -  Former  feature 
writer/columnist  seeks  return  to  byline 
after  mini-career  in  high-tech.  Published 
novelist,  outstanding  clips.  I'll  tell  the 
stories  and  sing  the  songs.  Mid-sized 
daily,  coastal  zones  or  southwest.  (614) 
799-2775. 


OUT-OF-WORK  Copy  Editor  needs 
job.  20  years  experience.  Lusting  to 
learn  Quark,  pagination.  Hoping  for 
home  on  Midwest  daily.  Eager,  talented 
and  ready  to  roll.  (517)  788-8073. 


SAWY  SCRIBE 

Full-time  local  news,  features  correspon¬ 
dent  for  Top  10  daily  and  columnist  for 
city  magazine  seeks  staff  job  on  metro 
daily  or  magazine.  Past  beats  include 
politics,  immigrants,  food,  the  arts.  Will 
move  anyvvnere.  Reply:  PO  Box 
391 102,  Cambridge,  MA  02139. 


Seek  reporter  or  editor  position.  B.S. 
with  honors  and  10  years  experience 
as  com  editor  at  Hearst  daily,  reporter 
at  daily,  weeklies,  and  assistant  news 
producer  at  CBS  affiliate.  Virginia 
native,  35,  now  living  in  Texas.  Will 
relocate.  Contact  Jeff  Martin,  3600  N. 
Midland  Dr.  #21G,  Midland,  TX 
79707.  (915)  689-8686. 


Sports  Copy  Editor  and/or  Horse  Race 
Writer.  Pro,  46,  seeks  return  to  news¬ 
papers.  10  years  Daily  Racing  Form 


slotwork  to  reporting.  4  years  Track 
publicity.  Box  07274,  Eaitor  &  Pub- 


VERSATILE  journalist  with  nine  years 
editirig/reporting  ewerience  in  sports/ 
news  seeks  leadership  role  at  smaller 
daily  or  editing  role  at  major  doily. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Call  Michael  (602) 
326-7575. 


FREELANCE 


WELL-ROUNDED,  experienced  writer/ 
photographer  with  ability  to  author 
informative,  entertaining  copy  for 
myriad  of  audiences.  Available 
immediately  for  freelance  assignments. 
Reply  to  Box  07218,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Washington-based  reporter  wants  addi¬ 
tional  freelance  work.  Call  (703)  330- 
8178. 


Run  your  ad  for  12, 
26  or  52  issues  to 
increase  awareness 
while  beneiitting 
from  our  low 
contract  rates. 
Call  (212)675-4380 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Ed  Carberry 

INS  AND  OUTS  OF 
EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP 


IN  1966,  THE  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  became  one  of  the  first 
daily  newspapers  in  the  world  to  use  a 
double-wide  Goss  Metro  offset  print¬ 
ing  press. 

Although  the  Telegraph-Heraid  ex¬ 
pected  a  long  and  risky  transition 
process,  it  was  determined  to  make  it 
succeed.  One  of  the  steps  it  took  was 
to  consult  employees  affected  by  the 
change.  Upper  management  sought 
the  input  of  all  departments  on  how  to 
rearrange  the  workplace  around  the 
new  press  for  greater  efficiency  and 
work  flow. 

This  type  of  employee  participation 
was  rare  in  the  1960s,  but  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald,  which  has  always  had  a 
propensity  for  innovation. 

Fred  Woodward  brought  many  ideas 
when  he  bought  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  paper  in  1927.  Since  then. 


Carberry  is  a  staff  member  at  the 
National  Center  for  Employee 
Ownership,  a  nonprofit  membership  and 
information  organization  in  Oakland, 
Calif. 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdNcfivs 

Ad  News  is  Australia’s  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News’  unique  insights 
into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  Issues 
affecbng  marketers  as  well  as  'TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It’s  your  essential  source  of  information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. _  o 


Post  to;  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZjR _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 


Woodward’s  investment  has  grown  into 
Woodward  Communications  Inc. 
(WCI),  a  Midwestern  printing  and 
broadcast  corporation  with  four  divi¬ 
sions. 

Besides  the  double-wide  press,  WCI 
was  ahead  of  its  time  when  it  began  a 
profit-sharing  plan  in  1960  and  a 
401  (k)  plan  in  1982.  It  was  therefore 
no  surprise  when  WCI  established  an 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan 
(ESOP)  in  1992,  making  it  one  of  a 
growing  number  of  companies  that  are 
wholly  or  partially  owned  by  employ¬ 
ees. 

Today,  14  million  U.S.  workers  own 
over  $400  billion  worth  of  stock  in  the 
approximately  15,000  companies  that 
have  some  kind  of  employee  owner¬ 
ship,  the  most  common  form  of  which 
is  an  ESOP.  Although  they  have  been 
around  since  1974,  ESOPs  are  still  not 
widely  understood  as  an  attractive  op¬ 
tion  for  many  companies.  In  addition 
to  offering  tax  benefits,  ESOPs  can 
sharpen  a  company’s  competitive  edge 
by  making  employees  more  concerned 
with  their  firm’s  success  and  more  ac¬ 
tive  in  daily  operations. 

Media  coverage  of  employee  owner¬ 
ship  usually  focuses  on  employee  buy¬ 
outs  of  large  corporations,  such  as 
United  Airlines  or  Avis,  but  ESOPs  are 
primarily  set  up  in  smaller,  privately 
held  firms,  either  to  provide  continuity 
or  to  create  an  employee  benefit.  For 
all  of  their  appeal,  however,  ESOPs 
should  be  approached  carefully  to  en¬ 
sure  they  will  work. 

Structures  and  uses 

An  ESOP  is  a  trust  fund  set  up  as  a 
deferred  benefit  plan  for  employees.  A 
company  can  fund  an  ESOP  in  one  of 
two  ways:  by  contributing  either  stock 
or  cash  to  purchase  stock  (a  “nonlever- 
aged”  plan),  or  by  borrowing  money 
that  the  trust  uses  to  purchase  stock  (a 
“leveraged”  plan). 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 


an  ESOP  allows  corporate  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  plan  to  be  deducted  from 
the  company’s  taxable  income. 

Each  participating  employee  in  an 
ESOP  has  an  account  that  receives  a 
portion  of  the  shares,  which  are  subject 
to  gradual  vesting.  Employees  do  not 
cash  in  their  shares  until  they  retire  or 
leave  the  company.  Voting  control  of 
the  ESOP’s  stock  rests  with  the  plan’s 
trustee,  who  can  make  decisions  at  the 
direction  of  management  or  employees. 
Although  a  company  can  give  partici¬ 
pants  full  voting  rights,  it  is  only  re¬ 
quired  to  let  participants  vote  their 
shares  on  major  decisions  such  as  merg¬ 
ers,  acquisitions  and  asset  sales.  Owners 
can,  if  they  wish,  maintain  operating 
control  of  a  company,  no  matter  how 
much  stock  an  ESOP  owns. 

ESOPs  are  most  commonly  used  to 
buy  out  the  shares  of  a  departing  owner 
or  one  who  wants  to  sell  a  partial  inter¬ 
est  and  remain  in  the  firm.  The  selling 
price  is  set  by  an  independent  valuation 
consultant  who  determines  what  the 
company  would  be  worth  to  a  willing 
buyer.  For  an  owner  who  has  devoted  a 
career  to  building  a  company,  the 
prospect  of  selling  it  to  just  anyone  — 
especially  someone  who  is  less  than 
deeply  concerned  about  long-term  suc¬ 
cess,  employees  or  community  —  can 
be  depressing.  Sometimes  even  such  a 
buyer  does  not  exist. 

ESOPs  put  companies  in  the  hands 
of  people  with  an  interest  in  their  suc¬ 
cess,  and  they  provide  the  most  tax-ef¬ 
fective  way  for  an  owner  to  sell  shares. 
Not  only  can  the  company  deduct  its 
ESOP  contribution,  used  to  buy  shares, 
but  if  the  ESOP  owns  at  least  30%  of 
the  stock  and  the  owner  uses  the  mon¬ 
ey  to  reinvest  in  stocks  or  bonds  of  U.S. 
companies,  he  or  she  can  defer  tax  on 
the  gain,  until  the  stocks  are  sold.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  departing  owners  can  sell 
their  shares  as  quickly  or  as  slowly  as 
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GossNewsliner. 

Making  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner™ 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-feed  keyless  inker 
redefines  “keyless"  in  quality,  faster  start-up,  reduced  waste, 
and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-feed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard 
with  its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers 
quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  Faster  saleable  copies 
and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination 
of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  systems.  No  adjustments 
during  the  run.  And  no  wash-up.  All  of  the^  benefits  can  decrease 
operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  “secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
Passive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with 
cells  that  need  to  be  “scraped”  for  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply, 


this  cannot  provide  day-to-day  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed 
keyless  changes  all  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple 
extrude  ink  precisely  and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses 
conventional  two-form  inkers.  The  astern  also  has  a  small  reservoir 
with  automatic  level  monitoring  and  a  “shade”  or  trim  control 
for  adjustments.  Non-printing  area  ink  is  removed  by  a 
scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation.  And,  no  special  inks 
are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless. 

Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  Fax: 
708-85(>6641. 

^  ROCtiWOH  Graphic  Systems 


Join  the  fastest  growing 
target  market  personals  program 

in  the  country. 

Print  the  page  of  ads  we  provide  alongside  your  existing  personals. 

BUREAU  ^ 

Operated  by  Bureau  One  (213)  957-7380  o  N  E  WW 


(Christian  Singe’s  Network™ 

Voice  Personals 


